


GRAVY 


“dish-of-the-month”’ 
for March 


Ps 


Forecast for March: 
Blustery as usual, so 
beware the ides of. 
Strong winds from 
everywhere indicate 
nation-wide floods of 
gravy to be mopped 


up with millions of 





loaves of bread. 
Ye Olde Almanac 


\MERICAN BAKER 
\UMBER 














Sarng Wheat 
e ROBIN HOOD 
2 e CINDERELLA 
e SEAL OF MINNESOTA 
@ IMCO SPECIAL (HicH protein) 


- Kansas Wheat 


e MINUTE MAN 
e RED DRAGON 
e MERLIN 


cana Wheat 


e ROYAL PRANCER 
e GOLDEN PRANCER 
e WHITE PRANCER 


Soft- Wheat- 
e BETSY ROSS 


e TOPMOST 
e SPARKLING JEWEL 
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THE MAN IN THE DOTTED CIRCLE 















You know that Pillsbury’s dotted circle and methods. For information that 
trade-mark stands for products you he doesn’t have in his head or at his finger 
can depend on. tips, he can refer to Pillsbury’s Bakery 
There’s a personal element in it, too. It brings Production Service. 
you the helpful cooperation of the MAN in Let the famous Pillsbury dotted circle be your 
the dotted circle . .. a man whose job is guide to trustworthy flour products backed 
not simply to take orders for Pillsbury by friendly interest. 
products but to help you select them wisely eiqites, 
and use them profitably. PT I, LS 2 UJ R Y S zo Wp, 
Your Pillsbury representative knows flour and z BAKERY: 
he knows bakeries. He is qualified by training > a 
2a 5s? 
and experience to help you pick the flours BAKERY FLOURS ‘oust: 
best suited to your formulas, equipment, PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc., General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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‘AGING IS BACK! 
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if you take 
your time! 





SOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNE 


ATKINSON 





With the return of our mills to full of each flour grade. Again, triple 
capacity for domestic use, all Atkin- aeration plus controlled time and 
son flours are again Bin-aged. Again, temperature in ‘storage bring you AT 4 I M S ©) N 
you can count on the uniformity at- flour that is fully aged on delivery, 
tained through long, continuous runs __ ready for immediate use. 





MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 





MILLING CO. 


*Registered trademark 
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MERCK 
ENRICHMENT 
WAFERS 










give you these 
acceded 
advantages 


1 Merck Enrichment Wafers The Merck method of pro- Merck Enrichment Wafers 

j e dissolve rapidly, yielding a » duction provides you with es are manufactured under 
suspension of extremely fine wafers of satinlike appearance, _rigid specifications, and their 
particles. This promotes uni- free from chips and dust. enrichment content is labora- 
form distribution of all enrich- tory controlled. 


ment ingredients. 





















‘These Merck Wafers conform to minimum levels 


recommended by the Scientific Advisory Com- 






mittee, American Institute of Baking. 






~ 


* 







Merck Enrichment Wafers are available from your 
yeast distributor. Stocks also are carried at 








RAHWAY, N. J. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DALLAS, TEX! CHICAGO, ILL. 
SEATTLE, WASH. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 






PHILADELPHIA, PA. 










MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York, N.Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. - St. Louis, Mo. + Elkton, Va. * Chicago, Ill. « Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal + Toronto + Valleyfield 
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ISMERTA 


Yes, ISMERTA is the kind of flour 
that enables a skillful bread producer 
to make the most of his talents. And 
that is important today when bread 
quality is so important in holding war- 


time volume. 


From many years of fine performance, 
ISMERTA has earned the trust of hun- 
dreds of customers. That confidence has 
been gained by constant attention to 
quality and uniformity of product. 


ISMERTA will never let 


you 





THE [smMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. * 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 248 LD 2% 
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WM KELLY 


MILLING 
COMPANY 





Quality Birst... 


In producing Kelly’s Famous, we think of quality above all. We are determined that no milling 
organization anywhere will ever excel Kelly’s in equipment, skilled operatives and the will to 


produce the best, 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCH ENSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 





THE # Proog OF THE BAKING 


HE uniform quality and dependable performance of 
Cannon Valley’s ‘‘Master Milled’’ Spring Wheat Flours 
is your assurance of constant trouble-free baking produc- 
tion year in and year out. That's why, since 1873, Master 
Bakers everywhere -have insisted on these famous brands. 


CANNON VALLEY 
Spring Wheat Flours 
VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 
INVADER 


(8 1 8 4°89 - E85 
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IS IN THE EATING 








CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES - CHAMBER OF COMMERCE - MINNEAPOLIS 
MILL AT CANNON FALLS, MINN. | é = 
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MANKATO, | 









Mother Hubbard 


RETURNS 


And with MOTHER HUBBARD, 
our oldest and best-known patent, we 
offer a complete line of spring-wheat 
flours. ,The Hubbard line includes a 
flour for all shop requirements. Re- 
member the name HUBBARD has 
been synonymous with QUALITY 
since 1878. 





100 LBS. NET 


Guaranteed Made Only In Minnesota 


ilaVvadlvattaateatelatvtaty \ WANN Atal tray staat 
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Hubbard Milling G 
“Gana” 
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« * QUALITY SINCE 1878 « * + 
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Hard to: Mitt Bae © is ee. 

































ey, 


Although we are millers, we think in terms of your 
bakery in the production of MADE-RITE flour. 
When you buy MADE-RITE,tyou get a flour 
that has been milled with the single thought of 
top-notch bread production under commercial con- 
ditions. The combined skill and experienced per- 
sonnel of this large milling organization, possessing 
the best equipment and the most helpful scientific 
laboratory guidance, is devoted to that end. 


















































KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY ne. MISSOURI 








Bakes Right Because It Is Made Right 
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Spring Wheat Buying Held Inevitable 





April Allocations 
of Grain Set at 
1,500,000 Tons 


Washington, D. C.—April export al- 
locations of 1,500,000 long tons of 
wheat, flour (in wheat equivalent), 
corn, grain sorghums, oats, and bar- 
ley were announced Feb. 25 by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. This is a total of nearly 58,- 
000,000 bus. 

Whether or not the total of these 
allocations will actually leave United 
States ports during the month of 
April, department officials point out, 
will depend upon the unshipped bal- 
ances of. previous allocations which 
might have to be shipped during the 
month, and upon the current trans- 
portation and shipping situation. 

The accompanying table gives the 
distribution of the April allocations 
by countries and amounts. The 
May-June allocations will be an- 
nounced at a later date. Under the 
April allocations the department will 
buy (1) all corn for the occupied 
zones and for the following UNRRA 
countries; Austria, Greece, Italy, and 
Poland; (2) all flour for the occupied 
zones and for Austria; (3) all wheat 
excepting quantities allocated to Mex- 
ico, and (4) all barley. All other 
quantities shown on the table will 
be procured through commercial 
trade channels. In the case of flour, 
any foreign claimant that takes flour 
of higher than 72% extraction will 
be permitted to take additional quan- 


tities of flour in proportion to the in- 
crease in extraction rate (wheat 
equivalent will remain the same). 

During May and June, export em- 
phasis will be principally upon corn 
and other grains. In addition, flour 
exports will continue, but no 1946 
crop wheat allocations for these 
months are now contemplated, pend- 
ing final reappraisal of the wheat 
supply situation. 

Exports of 1947 crop wheat are 
planned as soon as early harvests are 


completed in the southern Great 
(Continued on page 88) 





END OF FIRST GOAL IN SIGHT; 
HOOVER BLOCKS MORE FLOUR 


wssshaugpid 
Selection of Higher Extraction Flour by Foreign Claim- 
ants Seen Impracticable and Buying of Regular 
Grinds Expected to Predominate 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miler 





USDA Eyes Big Flour Exports 


to General License Countries 


Washington, D. C.—Official United 
States Department of Agriculture 
figures on exports of foods and grains 
for December, January and Febru- 
ary reveal an alarming total of 300,- 
000 long tons of flour exported to 
general license countries in January. 

Government officials are greatly 
concerned about this movement to 
the general license countries and it 
is believed that if it is revealed in 
revised figures that this rate is con- 
tinuing, it is fairly certain that steps 
will be taken to bring the general 
license countries back under control. 

The following revised figures of ex- 
ports of grain and grain products 
have been revealed by the depart- 
ment of agriculture: December 1,- 
361,000 long tons, of which flour rep- 


resented 500,000; January 1,337,000, 
with flour exports again at 500,000 
long tons; revised February exports 
estimate 1,340,000 long tons, esti- 
mated flour exports 450,000. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CHICAGO BOARD RAISES 
MARGIN REQUIREMENTS 


Chicago, Ill.—The Chicago Board 
of Trade March 3 increased margin 
requirements on grain futures trades 
to the following levels: 

Hedging transactions and member 
correspondent accounts — wheat 20c 
bu, corn 12c, oats 6c. Speculative 
margins—wheat 35c, corn 25c, oats 
10c. 

The Kansas City Board of Trade 
scheduled a meeting for March 4 to 
consider similar action. 











Sharp Price Advances Cool Both 


Buyers, Sellers in Export Field 


Sharp advances in wheat practical- 
ly shut off export trade early this 
week, with neither buyers nor sellers 
very anxious to book at the high price 
level now prevailing, particularly in 
view of the wide daily fluctuations 
in the wheat market. 

Most Latin American countries, 
with the probable exception of Cuba, 
currently have ample stocks of flour 
and are not in need right now. In 
addition, it is growing more difficult 
to obtain ocean space to some of the 
more prominent buying areas, such as 
Brazil, and steamship companies are 
unwilling to make definite commit- 
ments beyond March. April book- 
ings will not be taken until the first 
of next month, it is said. Embargoes 
on export flour at the port of Gal- 
veston, because of heavy congestion 
there, and similar action at Balti- 
more, have added to shipping uncer- 
tainties. 


The scarcity of steamship space 
to some South American destinations 
is regarded by exports as partly a 
reflection of more plentiful higher 
paying cargo moving southward now. 
Much of this merchandise pays two 
or three times as much as flour. 

The current higher flour price level 
has put the Cuban subsidy program 
away out of line, and mills could not 
sell within the subsidy limits estab- 
lished, even if they were willing to 
accept the partial payment system 
now embodied in the island govern- 
ment’s plan. The method of payment 
proposed, with exporting millers hold- 
ing the bag until the government pays 
the subsidy, is unacceptable to mill- 
ers, however, and this has vitiated 
all of the limited volume of bookings 
that were made earlier subject to an 
acceptable subsidy plan. Cuba may 
now have to pay dearly for the long 
delay in reaching a buying agreement, 





PMA Withdraws from Flour Market 


Washington, D. C.—The Production and Marketing Administration is 
remaining out of the flour market temporarily, due to the fact that it is fair- 
ly well situated for supplies through April and believes that it is preferable 
to remain out of the market at this time while foreign claimants are filling 


their allocations. 


Last week the PMA obtained only 250,000 sacks of flour, 


which represented offers that were made late in the previous week, when 


wheat prices were lower. 


since current prices are much higher 
than those originally contemplated. 


Belgium, Holland, England Buy 

Some sales were made last week 
to Belgium, Holland and the British 
following announcement of the April 
allocations for claimant countries. 
The British are reported to have pur- 
chased about all of the normal ex- 
traction flours allowed in their April 
allocation, and apparently purchased 
mostly spring wheat flour on an At- 
lantic seaboard basis, covering at a 
time when the price range was $6.35 
@6.40. Further purchases of clears 
no doubt will have to be made. 

Dutch and Belgian purchases are 
not believed to be completed, both 
countries seeking 80% flour to take 
advantage of the new export rule 
permitting larger quotas correspond- 
ing to the extraction percentage of 
the wheat equivalent allocation. Lim- 
ited buying was done by Holland in 
the Southwest on a basis of $7.80, 
c.i., Dutch ports, per 110 lbs, before 
the big price advance. Later this 
bid was reported raised to $7.95, 
which did not reflect the higher wheat 
levels and no business was believed 
done at the latter figure. 

Some sales were made at the Gulf 
also for shipment for Greek relief, 
but: because of special circumstances 
the price basis was not a reflection of 
current conditions. 


Washington, D. C.—Developments 
of the past week disclose nothing 
definite regarding the government 
relief export program, but they con- 
vey to trade observers the positive 
impression that regardless of price 
trends in grain, the United States 
Department of Agriculture will enter 
the spring wheat market for export 
grain. 

As previously reported in The 
Northwestern Miller, the government 
will have completed its 400,000,000- 
bu goal of grain and food shipments 
by the end of the April overseas 
movement, thanks largely to the ac- 
celeration given by Capt. Granville 
Conway, government co-ordinator of 
export transportation facilities, and 
his assistant, Wallace Hyde, on loan 
to the government from Cargill, Inc. 

Captain Conway is reported to have 
applied the necessary spark to Clin- 
ton P. Anderson, secretary of. agri- 
culture, to buy wheat earlier this 
year, when the government stockpile 
for export, held in interior points, 
was approximately 4,000,000 bus. The 
Conway pressure and some plain talk 
on commodity procurement facts from 
Will Clayton, undersecretary of state, 
prodded the secretary and his Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration 
chief, Jesse Gilmer, out of their com- 
placency over the government wheat 
stockpile, which the sub-cabinet group 
and Captain Conway saw to be utter- 
ly inadequate. 


Export Record Predicted 


The only certainty now is that the 
Conway-Hyde teamwork with Col. 
J. Monroe Johnson, Office of Defense 
Transportation chief, and operating 
officials at the USDA, such as Rus- 
sell Hudson and others, has produced 
a smooth flow of grain to export 
through the uncertain port facilities 
of the Gulf and the limited facilities 
of Pacific ports. It is predicted that 
the export movement of grains and 
flour through these ports in January, 
February and March will establish an 
export record. This achievement is 
all the more remarkable because the 
export co-ordinator did not have ac- 
cess to.the facilities at Albany, which 
is by far the most efficient facility 
in the export field. 

Despite the news that the govern- 
ment will have completed its export 
goal of 400,000,000 bus by the end of 
April, USDA policy is not clear for 
May-June. Top PMA officials told 
The Northwestern Miller that the 
April allocation announcement would 
contain a surprise for the trade. This 
intimation, which incidentally was not 
fulfilled, when pieced together with 
other news, implied that flour exports 
would be emphasized in the May- 
June period. 

A forthright declaration of this 
policy decision was halted by the re- 

(Continued on page 85) 
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DECEMBER FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SETS ALL-TIME HIGH RECORD 


Bureau of the Census Reports Output for Final Month of 
1946 at 26,200,000 Sacks; Extraction Rate of 
72% Reported for the Month 


Washington, D. C.—Wheat flour 
production in the United States dur- 
totaled 26,200,000 
sacks, an all-time high, exceeding by 
100,000 sacks the previous record es- 
tablished in October, 1946, according 
to a report issued by the Bureau of 
The December record 
was the third time in 1946 that the 
established 


ing December 


the Census. 


milling 


industry 
monthly output records. 
vious times were in January and Oc- 
tober when the totals were 25,600,000 
and 26,100,000 sacks, respectively. 
These figures, the Census Bureau 
report stated, were reported by about 
1,100 mills which are believed to ac- 


States. 


new 
The pre- 


493,000 tons. 
rate, 


vember output. 





DECEMBER FLOUR PRODUCTION 

The following table shows production of 
for December, 
Bureau of the 


flour in the 
1946, 


United 
as reported by the 


States 








count for 98% of the current total 
wheat flour production in the United 


The reporting mills ground 60,600,- 
000 bus of wheat in December, com- 
pared with 57,700,000 bus in Novem- 
ber, an increase of 5%. 
duced 522,000 short tons of offal, 6% 
more than the November total of 
The flour extraction 
the Census Bureau reported, 
was 72%, a slight decrease from the 
previous month’s extraction rate. 

Only two of the milling centers 
reported decreases in production dur- 
ing December, as compared with No- 
A drop of 1% was 
reported from Buffalo, N. Y., while 
Ft. Worth, Texas, output declined 5%. 

Percentage increases over Novem- 
ber output were reported from the 


They pro- 





a Se Set vaily following milling centers: Seattle- 
Wheat Wheat flour Tacoma, 27%; Hutchinson, Kansas, 
No. groun our cap., Of. . . * ans 
States mills bus sacks sacks 10% ’ Minneapolis, Minn., 8%; Los 
000’s omitted oii Angeles, Cal., 4%; Wichita, Kansas, 
Kansas .... 69 9,862 4,20 2,470 C . o 
Minnesota . 45 8,082 3541 129.630 2&7, and Kansas City, Mo., 3%. 
New York . 33 6,758 2,953 118,400 
Missouri as 48 5,188 2,227 94,900 BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TORRE. «6.000 30 4,205 1,799 75,130 é 
Illinois .... 33 2,809 1,202 70,630 
Washington. 16 2,738 1,211 48,320 EXPORT EMBARGO PLACED 
Oklahoma . 28 2,807 1,214 44,070 
et his o8s 67 2,120 898 48,500 ON PORT OF GALVESTON 
Oregon .... 15 1,460 654 28,750 
Nebraska .. 32 1,729 732 28,630 * — 
California. 9 874 396 16,810 Kansas City, Mo. A temporary 
Iowa ...... 8 994 416 18,160 embargo on export shipments was 
fet: eS ee ‘a4 37°08) ~—- placed on the port of Galveston, Tex- 
N. Dakota . 10 997 432 16,960 as, Feb. 27 due to the large amount 
r= -px_eall an re se ite of grain and flour ready for ocean 
Kentucky .. 73 "793 334 23,210 shipment at the port and the lack of 
Montana .. 15 817 357 17,250 s s s a 
oo ae 21 663 297 12680 Shipping space. The embargo is spe 
Virginia ... 103 722 307 25,620 Cifically against further receipts of 
Wisconsin . 6 466 213 7,960 ; i 
Penn'lvania 130 567 238 23,550 rel and —_ maize sl ee of the 
Idaho ..... 15 470 208 3990 Galveston elevators and all grains 
No. Carolina 62 379 160 18,050 and flour at the Sunset elevator. 
Maryland .. 26 348 150 9,600 A . 
Georgia ... 11 143 60 3,400 It is not certain as to how long the 
So. Carolina 15 59 24 3,890 : s * 
W. Virginia 13 77 32 3,960 embargo will remain in effect, but 
Other states* 30 562 243 14,600 some sources predict a lifting of the 
Totals.. 1132 60,647 26,201 1,171,330 Order some time during the first week 
‘ of March. Contrary to some reports, 
Includes Alabama, 1 mill; Arizona, 3; 
Connecticut, 1; Delaware, 7: District of the embargo does not apply to all 
Columbia, 1; Louisiana, Mississippi, 1; 


New Hampshire, 


1; 


New Jersey, 1; 
Mexico, 4; South Dakota, 5, and Wyoming, 4. 


New 


Texas ports, and Houston port offi- 
cials declared Feb. 28 that shipments 





CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


The Bureau of the Census of the United States Department of Commerce announces 
statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling products by months. 


Month and year 


~~ 
Mills re- Wheat 

















Pet. of Lbs 


porting ground, bus flour, sacks Offal, tons pacity, sacks 
1946— 000’s omitted— 
December ....... 1,132 60,647 26,201 §22 1,171 89.5 
November ....... 1,132 57,690 24,988 493 1,169 89.1 
Oetober ..ccces- 1,132 60,069 26,064 611 1,168 82.7 
September ...... 1,127 54,210 23,672 451 1,167 84.5 
61,442 23,859 356 1,166 75.8 
47,500 22,067 321 1,166 72.8 
37,556 17,629 253 1,166 60.2 
36,220 16,890 246 1,165 55.8 
42,745 19,878 292 1,162 65.8 
44,975 20,933 311 1,160 69.4 
February ....... 1,078 59,361 23,611 516 1,155 91.3 
January ........ 1,057 59,591 25,605 519 1,154 85.3 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR SELECTED PERIODS 
Crop year{s— 
1944-1945 1,019 587,463 252,570 5,096 1,148 71.9 
1945-1946 os 2,068 602,203 264,035 4,954 1,158 74.8 
First 6 months— 
1945-1946 1,040 321,755 137,689 2,816 1,155 77.9 
1946-1947 1,128 331,558 146,851 2,654 1,168 82.2 
Calendar year— 
oo. Bee 994 548,237 236,369 4,722 1,141 67.7 
i Se Ree 1,034 629,822 269,804 5,510 1,153 76.5 
BEG 26 00. 0.5:0.0% 1,110 612,006 273,197 4,793 1,164 77.0 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 758 IDENTICAL MILLS 
Pct. 
of ca- Lbs of 
-— Production—, Daily wheat pacity wheat 
Wheat Wheat Wheat flour, ca- oper- per sack 
ground, bus flour, sacks offal, tons pacity, sacks ated of flour 
December— -————— —000's omitted 
ee 50,488 21,678 440 1,052 82.4 139.7 
ae 57,012 24,652 489 1,064 92.7 138.8 
Jan.-Dec.— 
Se 604,555 259,118 5,296 1,046 ° 81.0 140.0 
, See 580,375 259,197 4,540 1,058 134.3 


80.3 
{Crop year begins on July 1 of one year and ends on June 30 of the following year. 


total wheat 
Production: . Daily wheat capac- per 
Wheat flour ca- ity op- sack 


erated of flour 


138.9 
138.5 
138.3 


Lbs of 
offal 

per sack 
of flour 


40.6 
39.7 


40.9 
35.0 





were still being accepted at that 
point. 

On Feb. 28, it was announced that 
an embargo against export commod- 
ities had been applied against Balti- 
more, except shipments for Eire. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


LOAF LENGTHS SET BY 
BILL IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Raleigh, N. C.—A bill proposing 
the establishment of standard weights 
and lengths for bread has been in- 
troduced in the North Carolina leg- 
islature by Rep. J. B. Volger of Meck- 
lenburg. 

Standards proposed by the bill are: 
1-lb loaves, 11% inches maximum 
length; 144-lb loaves, 15 inches; 2%4- 
lb loaves, 15 inches. 

The proposéd legislation was re- 
ferred to the house agriculture com- 
mittee. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILL FLOUR STOCKS 
SHOW SIZABLE GAIN 


Dec. 31, 1946, Inventory Totaled 
6,304,000 Sacks, Bureau of the 
Census Reports 





Washington, D. C.—Flour stocks in 
the hands of mills reporting statis- 
tics to the Bureau of the Census 
showed sizable gains for the fourth 
quarter of 1946, as compared to stocks 
at the end of the third quarter Sept. 
30, the bureau reported in its month- 
ly “Facts for Industry” bulletin re- 
leased recently. 

Stocks held by mills on Dec. 31 
totaled 6,304,000 sacks, an increase 
of 45.9% over the 4,322,000 sacks 


_on hand Sept. 30. It was coincidental 


that the inventory percentage in- 
crease reported from mills in the five 
leading states—Kansas, Minnesota, 
New York, Missouri and Texas—was 
also 45%. Mills in those states 
showed a total increase of about 1,- 
000,000 sacks in December inven- 
tories over their September totals. 

Following is a state-by-state tabula- 
tion of flour stocks held by mills Dec. 
31, 1946, with comparisons: 


QUARTERLY WHEAT FLOUR STOCKS 
BY STATES 

The Bureau of the Census of the United 
States Department of Commerce reports 
the wheat flour stocks by quarters (Sept. 30 
and Dec. 31, 1946, and Dec. 31, 1945) as 
reported by mills in sacks (000’s omitted): 
% of change 














Dec. 31, 
1946, from— 
Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
31, 30, 31, 30, 31, 
State 1946 1946 1945 1946 1945 
c— 1,000 sacks——, 

Kansas .... 384 329 468 16.7 —17.9 
; i. eer 730 517 709 41.2 3.0 
SS eee 1,487 842 1,062 76.6 40.0 
Missouri .. 164 161 193 1.9 —15. 
Texas 384 321 395 19.6 — 2.8 
Illinois .... 293 176 1,019 66.5 —71.2 
Washington 498 333 514 49.5 — 3.1 
Oklahoma . 179 157 211 14.0 —15.2 
ORIG scecss 82 74 88 10.8 — 6.8 
Oregon ... 266 177 238 50.3 11.8 
Nebraska . 112 103 80 8.7 40.0 
California . 771 437 673 76.4 14.6 
eee 38 66 52 —42.4 —26.9 
Colorado .. 68 58 84 17.2 —19.0 
Tennessee . 93 86 114 8.1 —18.4 
Be Gh ocee 38 54 15.8 —18.5 
Michigan .. 107 46 81 132.6 32.1 
Indiana ... 80 62 70 29.0 14.3 
Kentucky . 101 ® 128 eee —21.1 
Montana .. 58 39 51 48.7 13.7 
SPER. a0's one 71 “i 76 oes — 6.6 
Virginia ... 44 21 50 109.5 —12.0 
Wisconsin . 8 ° 13 eee «38.5 
Penn’lvania 113 35 72 222.9 56.9 
Idaho ..... 27 26 48 3.8 —43.8 
Ms. Ge sevice 25 16 29 56.3 —13.8 
Maryland . 10 5 8 100.0 25.0 
Georgia ... 4 6 7—33.3 —42.9 
B. OC. wseys 3 ° 2 or 50.0 
W. Virginia 6 8 6 —25.0 0.0 
Other states 54 183 67 —70.5 —19.4 
Totals ..6,304 4,322 6,662 45.9 — 5.4 


Stocks on hand in all positions, sold and 
unsold, as reported by the mills. Stocks of 
rye flour totaled 81,390 sacks on Dec. 31, 
1946, compared with 68,330 sacks on Sept. 
30, 1946, and 111,540 sacks on Dee. 31, 1945. 

*Included in “Other States’’ to avoid dis- 
closure of individual mill data. 
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RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 
DOWN IN DECEMBER 


—<>— 
Total Production for Month Reported 
at 159,000 Sacks by Bureau 
of the Census 


Washington, D. C.—Rye flour pro- 
duction in the United States during 
December dropped about 2% from 
the November output, the Bureau of 
the. Census announced in its “Facts 
for Industry” report of mill activity 
for December, released recently. De- 
cember production totaled 159,000 
sacks, compared with 162,000 sacks 
for November. 

The 2% decline in flour output was 
accompanied by a decline of almost 
4% in the amount of rye ground, 
indicating a slightly increased extrac- 
tion rate for December. In November, 
22 mills reported a total rye grind 
of 384,000 bus, while the December 
report included production figures 
from 27 mills that reported a total 
grind of 371,000 bus of rye. 

Following is a tabulated report of 
production of rye flour for Decem- 
ber, 1946: 


RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 


The following table shows the produc- 
tion of rye flour in the United States as 
reported by the Bureau of the Census of the 
United States Department of Commerce: 


Offal 

Grain Flour pro- 

Month No. ground, output, duced, 

1946— mills bus sacks tons 
7-000’s omitted— 

December .... 27 371 159 2,308 

November .... 22 384 162 2,589 

Ostover «vecess 25 348 153 2,028 

September .... 22 371 163 2,038 

751 312 5,044 

109 46 680 

233 97 1,638 

835 352 5,590 

588 265 3,100 

537 244 2,680 

February ..... 21 580 260 2,990 

January ...... 21 613° 276 3,240 

1945— 

December ..... 22 620 285 3,032 

November .... 24 577 263 2,779 

October ...... 23 581 261 2,857 

September .... 24 598 264 2,978 

742 336 3,412 

§59 297 3,091 

654 298 3,215 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARNOLD & TRAEGER CO. 
DISSOLVED IN CHICAGO 


Chicago, Ill.—Urban A. Arnold and 
Charles A. Traeger have dissolved 
the flour brokerage firm of Arnold 
& Traeger Co., as of Feb. 15, 1947. 
The firm was located at 43 E. Ohio 
St. here. 

Mr. Arnold has opened a flour bro- 
kerage office at 222 W. Adams St., 
and Mr. Traeger has opened a bro- 
kerage office in the Orleans-Huron 
Building, 325 W. Huron St. 

Both men have been in the flour 
industry for a number of years. Mr. 
Arnold was formerly with the Pal- 
mer Flour Co., and with Habel, Arm- 
bruster & Larsen Co. Mr. Traeger 
was with Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and 
the Inland Milling Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COURT DISMISSES SUIT 
AGAINST CHICAGO BOARD 


Chicago, Ill. — In Federal District 
Court on Feb. 28, Judge Michael Igoe 
dismissed the amendment complaint 
of a small group of grain and milling 
concerns who had brought suit last 
summer against the Chicago Board 
of Trade. The firms were Floyd 
Daniel, Universal Mills of Fort 
Worth, Texas, Union National Mill of 
Springfield, Ohio, and R. L. Harrison 
& Son of Bagdad, Ky. They had al- 
leged that they had been wrongfully 
penalized as the result of action 
taken by the directors of the Chicago 
Board of Trade when the latter 
adopted Regulations Nos. 1897 and 
1898 on May 31, 1946. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





CHICAGO MARCH TOUCHES $2.64 
ON GOVERNMENT INCITED PINCH 


Enormous Government Purchases of Wheat and Flour in 
Past Several Months for Foreign Program Now 
Showing Up in Depleted Market Supplies 


The top blew off of the wheat 
futures market in the last two days 
of February and the first day of 
March, climaxing a two-month bull 
campaign with advances of better 
than 20c bu that carried prices as 
much as 61c above levels prevail- 
ing on Jan. 1 The advance continued 
into the early hours of trading 
March 3, with new high levels of 
$2.64 for Chicago March and $2.48 
for Chicago May wheat recorded 
before a selling wave knocked prices 
down to about the previous day’s 
close. Kansas City March reached 
a high of $2.53 and May of $2.39, 
while Mineapolis May touched a peak 
of $2.44% and July $2.30. These 
prices were the highest: since 1920, 
when levels exceeded the $3 mark. 

Closing prices of futures on March 
3 were: Chicago — March $2.59, 
May $2.45, July $2.16%, September 
$2.09%; Kansas City—March $2.5014, 
May $2.35%, July $2.08, September 
$2.02%; Minneapolis—May $2.39%, 
July $2.25%%. 

While the old crop futures have 
been the strongest, the new crop 
positions have come up rapidly in 
recent weeks with the growing in- 
dications that the spectacular export 
program will continue into the new 
harvest months after virtually ex- 
hausting the 1946 crop supplies. 


Government Buying the Cause 


Millers and grain market observ- 
ers attribute the sensational upturn 
in prices in the past few days to a 
squeeze that had its inception in 
tremendous government purchases of 
wheat and flour over the past several 
months for foreign relief. This has 
drained wheat from terminal mar- 
ket positions, leaving farmers as 
about the only important owners of 
grain. Each price advance has en- 





CEA CALLS FOR REPORT ON 
FUTURES HOLDINGS 


Washington, D. C.—The Commod- 
ity Exchange Authority Feb. 28 called 
for reports from futures commission 
merchants covering accounts of all 
traders having open contracts in 
wheat futures on the Chicago Board 
of Trade as of the close of business 
Feb. 28, 1947. This call varies from 
those made from time to time in the 
past, in that it does not require the 
reporting of prices or dates of acqui- 
sition of contracts held. The CEA 
selected Feb. 28 as the date of the 
call because this month-end date is 
convenient and requires less work on 
the part of the large number of fu- 
tures commission merchants report- 
ing. The information received will 
Show the number of persons in the 
wheat futures market and size of the 
holdings of each account. The reports 
must be filed by clearing members 
of the Chicago Board of Trade on or 
before March 10, 1947. 





couraged farmers to hold more firmly 


to supplies, it is pointed out, and the... 


growing shortage of boxcars to move 
grain to market further complicates 
the market shortage. With the Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation grant- 
ing car priority on export shipments, 
there seems only small likelihood 
that any consequential amount of 
grain can be delivered against con- 
tracts. 

Grainmen are not inclined to at- 
tribute the sharp advance in fu- 
tures to undue speculation, point- 
ing out that cash wheat prices have 
been far above futures for months 
as a result of government purchas- 
ing of actual wheat. It is a case of 
futures catching up with the cash 
article, and the government has been 
the principal buyer of that, either 
as actual wheat or in the form of 
flour for shipment out of the country. 


Defaults a Problem 


Nevertheless, the possible default- 
ing of futures contracts poses a dif- 
ficult problem for the management 
of the grain exchanges and. if de- 
faults are substantial, the govern- 
ment, through the Commodity Ex- 
change Authority, may take some 
drastic action to strengthen and en- 
force commodity contracts. Already, 
the CEA has called for a Feb. 28 
statement of wheat futures open con- 
tracts on the Chicago Board of Trade. 

Another indirect, but most sub- 
stantial influence on wheat prices, 
is the uncertain attitude on the part 
of large bakery flour buyers. For 
some time they have been on a hand- 
to-mouth basis, reluctant to make 
heavy forward commitments at the 
high price levels. Recently, how- 
ever, these buyers have been show- 
ing restiveness over the possibility 
of tight flour supplies as the crop 
year closes. 


Low Carry-over Seen 


This restiveness appears warrant- 
ed in the light of government esti- 
mates of the wheat carry-over possi- 
bilities. On the basis of a 9,000,000- 
bu government stockpile as of May 
1, 1947, when the original 400,000,- 
000-bu grain and flour export goai 
will have been reached, a maxi- 
mum carry-over of 106,000,000 bus 
of wheat is indicated. The govern- 
ment has stated that it does not in- 
tend to purchase spring wheat in the 
Northwest, but authoritative trade 
sources cling to the belief that buy- 
ing of at least 15,000,000 bus will be 
necessary if May-June exports in- 
clude a reasonable amount of the 
bread grain. Should such spring 
wheat purchases be made, the car- 
ryover would drop below 106,000,000 
and would constitute a problem for 
mills to obtain desirable wheat for 
milling. 


Could Start Bakery Rush 


When bakery buyers appraise these 
conditions there might develop a buy- 
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2-Month Wheat Price Gain to 61c Bu 





ing rush to insure adequate flour 
supplies for the balance of this crop 
ear, with a resultant new pressure 
on wheat markets. 

Government carryover figures are 
predicated on a feed wheat disap- 
pearance at the rate of 61,000,000 
bus for the’ January-June period. 
This figure -is discounted even in 
government circles as being approxi- 
mately 15,000,000 bus too high, but 
even these critics within the govern- 
ment circle believe that the carry- 
over will fall short of 110,000,000 bus. 

In casting up accounts on the 


basis of fact and fancy, it seems . 


the inevitable conclusion that the 
United States will continue to ex- 
port wheat and flour right through 
the crop year and make substantial 
drafts on new crop wheat, although 
the impact of the bumper wheat 
crop is likely to influence lower 
prices toward the end of this calen- 
dar year. UNRRA buying power will 
end shortly, but probably will be re- 
placed by some new relief feature, 
either that suggested in legislation 
already introduced by Congressman 
Charles Eaton of New Jersey or 
through some substitute measure, as 
a result of the Hoover report to 
the Senate Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee. 

One consequence of the pinch of 
demand on domestic grain supplies 
and rising wheat prices may be re- 
vealed at this week’s hearing on the 
extension bill for the Commodity 
Credit Corp., when government of- 
ficials are on schedule before the 
Senate Agriculture Committee to re- 
ply to charges that they have un- 
necessarily entered commodity mar- 
kets to the disadvantage of private 
trade. It is expected that CCC of- 
ficials will reveal that they intend 
to halt farm level buying and con- 
centrate on terminal purchases, f.o.b. 
seaports, for their export commit- 
ments. 


Labor Legislation 
Committee Named 
for Federation 


Chicago, Ill--A committee on la- 
bor legislation has been appointed by 
W. P. Bomar, Bewley Mills, Fort 
Worth, Texas, president of the Mill- 
ers National Federation, in accord- 
ance with a recommendation of the 
executive committee. 

Members of the committee are: 
Frank J. Allen, Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, Minn., .chairman; Sam- 
uel R. Harrell, Acme-Evans Co., Inc., 
Indianapolis, Ind; David S. Jackman, 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas; 
Moritz Milburn, Centennial Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, Wash; Bradshaw 
Mintener, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, and E. K. Thode, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

The duty of the group, as outlined 
by the executive committee of the 
federation, is to co-operate with oth- 
er industries on behalf of the mill- 
ing industry and also to advise the 
members of the industry when to act 
and what action to take with respect 
to pending legislative proposals. 

A digest of pending proposals for 
labor legislation is now being re- 
viewed by the committee to deter- 
mine what action can be taken by 
the milling industry to support such 
proposals. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GROCERY MANUFACTURERS 
PLAN MIDYEAR MEETING 


New York, N. Y.—The Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, Inc., will 
hold its 1947 midyear meeting at Sky- 
top (Pa.) Lodge, June 9-11. The pro- 
gram will include panel discussions 
of industry problems and trends. 











The Stock Market Picture 


Following are quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 





High Low Close Close 


Feb. 21 Mar. 1 

-—1946-47— 1947 1947 
I Sr Ta 5s cost cis dicvan bs sede oais 3514 33% 34 33 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. .............+++: 39 36% 37% 37 
WOGrTy WRIGOUEG OORBees ccc ccc cts ccc cc ccsene 12% 5% 6% 6% 
Continental Baking Co. ........02ssccessecees 2 18 18% 18% 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd............ 105 104 04 10414 
Corn Products Refining Co. ................. 13% et 13% 1% 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd.......... 188% 190 188% 
SSE cree ee sare rae 29% 20% 29 
*Flour Mills of America, Inc. ............... 15 13% 144% 1444 
SN I nd 6.55 5 6-6-0000 bs 6 dees oa vs 13% 12 12% 12% 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. ............-.+-- 5 172 174 
General Foods Corp. .........:scccccccccccces 413% 41% 4214 41% 
I EE OE 5-0 ci yocg .¥ Gb 'e Biecw ergy Ae 60:6 50% 47 49% 47% 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. ...........+.4+. 131% 130% 131 131 
Grom A. & BP. TOR OO. .cccccccccccccsccvvss 135 93 108 105 
Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd. ............- 147 131 135 136 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York, $5 Pfd... 181 140 re 176 
Langendorf United Bakeries, “B” ............ 30% 101% 26% 27% 
Se re oo 1 56 56% 57 
Were: B Obs, SOTO PIG, nn csc ccscccsccvese 101% 1 01 101 
National Biscuit Co. .......... cece eee reeees 344% 31% 33 32% 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. .............+. 3 2 182% 1 
I = 525) 6 5.8.0:0:2 era 6 0 600 6 Fa 6b. 6's 0:89 40 29% 31% 31 
Pillsbury Mills, Imc. .........0ccececeeeeeeee 37 33 314%q 3514 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Pfd. .........+...0s-005 108 106 106 106% 
Purity Bakeries Corp. ...........--+sceeeeeeee 36% 32% 33 33% 
Quaker Oats Co. .... 2... cece cece cc ececcveee 114 90 95 93% 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pid. .........-.. cece e eens 180 158 TT 165 
pS... eee eee 105 10354 1035 105 
Standard Brands, Inc. ............+seseeeeeee 37% 3536 363% 35% 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. ............ 100% 9914 ered 100 
Sterley WRB 2 no wee ccccccvccccccvsnssccvose 41% 454% 47% 464% 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. ..........-000ee eee 3 102% 03 3 
8S hi Bi PM acs wee tyr 3o.¥e bos ote ees 135% 40 41 41% 
United Biscuit of America ..............:.+: 43% 39 39% 4012 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants ..............--- 4% ~ 1% 
WEE PEE, wnvccnccorccccccsovsygeecees 19% 17 1854 175% 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ...........-+++-- 106 105 eee 105% 

Bid Asked Bid Asked 
General Mills, Inc., 334% Pfd. 118 127 aE vie PP eee eat 13 14. 
Langendorf United Bak., “A” 32 34 


*Chicago stock market. 
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OF FOREIGN RELIEF OFFICIAL 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


HOOVER REPORT HINTS NAMING 


D. A. FitzGerald Considered Most Likely Candidate for 
Post of Administrator of Proposed $475,000,000 Relief 
Fund—Measures to Assure Repayment Urged 


Washington, D. C.—Forecasting the 
possibility that the government may 
name a foreign relief administrator 
to co-ordinate and supervise recom- 
mendations for the disbursement of a 
$475,000,000 relief program for Ger- 
many in addition to a $350,000,000 re- 
lief program for Austria, Greece, Po- 
land, Italy and Hungary, former 
President Herbert Hoover told the 
House Foreign Relations Committee 
last week that. he agreed with the 
firm policy line advanced by Under 
Secretary of State Will Clayton that 
our contribution to world need be 
handled by American officials and 
that it be made contingent upon 
a first claim on income of those na- 
tions. 

Among the most likely candidates 
for the role of foreign relief admin- 
istrator is Dennis A. FitzGerald, cur- 
rently secretary general of the In- 
ternational Emergency Food Council 
and formerly the top advisor to Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture 
policy officials. 


United States Products 


In his appearance before the House 
committee, Mr. Hoover asked that 
relief to the needy nations be limit- 
ed to U. S. products and transporta- 
tion and that it consist of food, fer- 
tilizer and medicine and limited quan- 
tities of clothing for children. Na- 
tions with cash or credit should be 
prohibited from participation in the 
relief fund, Mr. Hoover asserted. Re- 
examination of requirements and dis- 
tribution of relief supplies should be 
under supervision of American spe- 
cialists on a month-to-month basis 
without any definite bulk commit- 
ment. Nations which are assigning 
part of their national income to pur- 
chase of arms or for reparation pay- 
ments would be denied relief under 
the proposal Mr. Hoover made to the 
House committee. 


Repayment First 


In a report to President Truman, 
Mr. Hoover urged that the relief sum 
to Germany not be “an irrecoverable 
expenditure” and that it be stipulat- 
ed in all peace arrangements that the 
money be repaid from any future 
German net exports “before any oth- 
er payments to other nations of any 
kind.” Such payments thus would 
come ahead of reparations. 


41,000,000 Need Food 


Mr. Hoover estimated that supplies 
Great Britain and this country would 
have to furnish for the 41,700,000 
German civilians in their combined 
occupation zones would cost $384,000,- 
000 for the first six months of this 
year and $567,000,000 in the fiscal 
year beginning next July 1. Each na- 
tion would pay half of the costs. 

The former president painted a 
gloomy picture of the present econ- 
omy in the Reich. He said an expert 
with his mission visited Italy, France, 
Belgium, Holland and Britain and 
found the nutritional condition in 
those countries “nearly prewar nor- 
mal.” 

The report pointed out that Great 
Britain and the United States 


planned to increase the present nor- 
mal 1,550 calories-a-day for civilians 


in their zones by adding 250 calories 
“at some undetermined date.” 

The world shortage in cereals 
makes such an increase impossible 
until after the 1947 harvest, Mr. 
Hoover said. He proposed a differ- 
ent program designed “to repair the 
weakest spots in the nutritional sit- 
uation.” 

These spots, he said, were children 
above six years of age, adolescents, 
and adults in the “normal consumer” 
group entitled to the basic 1,550 cal- 
ories a day. Many of these persons 
are in “deplorable” condition, he said. 

To help the “normal consumers,” 
he suggested that a portion of them 
be advanced to the category of heavy 
workers entitled to extra rations and 
that an emergency supply of cereals 
be allowed German welfare organiz- 
ations for home relief and soup kitch- 
ens. 

Emergency Supply 

In support of the program for these 
two groups he urged that the deficien- 
cy appropriation, which he said would 
be necessary in the current fiscal 
year, include provision for an emer- 
gency supply of 65,000 tons of cereals 
and shipments of 400,000 tons of sur- 
plus potatoes from the United States. 

By 1950, the report pointed out, 
the United States and Great Britain 
believe that revived Gernian exports 
in the two zones will pay for all nec- 
essary imports, and taxpayers of the 
two countries will not be called on 
for further outlays. 

Mr. Hoover foresaw a possibility of 
“further savings to the taxpayers” in 
the next fiscal year, depending on 
climatic conditions, decreases in 
world food prices, revival of the Ger- 
man fishing industry through leasing 
of American small ships, shipments 


of food surpluses from Scandinavian 
and South American nations, revival 
of German export manufactures, and 
the success of his proposed rationing 
changes in making the 250 calories- 
a-day lift unnecessary. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


N. D. Senate Passes 
Bill to Levy Tax 
on Co-op Profits 


Bismarck, N. D.— North Dakota’s 
Senate passed and sent to the House 
a bill to levy an income tax on co- 
operative profits not distributed as 
cash dividends. 

Speaking for the North Dakota 
Tax Equality Association, J. B..Mc- 
Wethy, Fargo, told the House judi- 
ciary committee that earnings re- 
tained by the co-ops should be taxed 
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since such money now is being used 
to crowd out private enterprise. 

Opposing the bill was Ole L. Olson, 
Buxton, president of the Farmers 
Union Terminal Association, who de- 
clared that the income of a co-opera- 
tive does not belong to a co-operative 
but to its members, and therefore the 
co-operative has no income of itself 
and cannot be taxed. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


SKIM MILK NO LONGER 
ON SHORT SUPPLY LIST 


Washington, D. C.—Skim milk, in- 
cluding all food or feed products 
thereof, was removed from the list of 
agricultural commodities originally 
certified as in short supply. Certifi- 
cation, effective March 1, was made 
to the Temporary Controls Adminis- 
trator by N. E. Dodd, acting secretary 
of agriculture. No new commodities 
were added to the list. 





Milling, Feed, Allied Offices 


Damaged in Chicago Explosion 


Chicago, Ill—The lower end of the 
Chicago loop near the Board of Trade 
Building was in great confusion 
March 3 following the explosion 
which completely demolished a three- 
story building on the corner of Wells 
and Van Buren Sts., March 2. 

An area of several blocks was 
closed off while the debris was being 
cleared and buildings inspected. A 
large number of feed, milling and al- 
lied concerns have their offices at the 
edge of this area and employees found 
it necessary to obtain passes before 
entering the buildings. 

Arcady Farms Milling Co., at 223 
W. Jackson, just one block north of 
the demolished building, lost only 
three windows, one in the office of W. 
D. Walker, president, one in the of- 
fice of H. W. Hensler, his assistant, 
and one in the other end of the of- 
fices. 

At 309 W. Jackson, two blocks 


away, the employees of Standard 
Milling Co. were delayed in getting to 
work, but only one window was 
broken. The Millers National Fed- 
eration, in the northwest end of that 
building, had no trouble. The Chase 
Bag Co. sent its clerical staff home 
due to difficulty in entering the build- 
ing and the executives carried on. 

The Board of Trade Building, which 
is two blocks away, had some win- 
dows broken, but offices of such con- 
cerns as Allied Mills, Inc., Quaker 
Oats Co., Vitality Mills, Inc., Victor 
Chemical Works, Nellis Feed Co., 
Ward-Steed Co. and others had their 
offices open and carried on business 
as usual, 

The Chicago office of The North- 
western Miller, just one block north 
and a half block west of the explo- 
sion, was saved by the Insurance Ex- 
change Building across the street 
from any damage. 





Continued Heavy Movement of Grain 
Required to Meet World Food Needs 


Washington, D. C.—The world food 
situation is now only slightly better 
than a year ago, despite a produc- 
tion gain in 1946-47 of about 7% over 
the year before, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports. 

In its final scheduled report of 
1946-47 world food prospects, the 
department’s Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations said that, although 
the number of countries in acute need 
of food is smaller than a year earlier, 
there are still several countries where 
the present low level of food rations 
will have to be sharply reduced un- 
less large imports are received be- 
fore the next harvest. 


Food Use Great 


The most serious food shortages are 
in parts of Europe, particularly Ger- 
many, Austria, Roumania, in the So- 
viet Union, and in the deficit produc- 
ing countries of the Far East. Ina 
large part of the world, food con- 
sumption is as great as, or greater 
than, before the war. It is at a very 
high level in some surplus producing 
countries where purchasing power has 


been increased by unusual industrial 
activity, or high prices of raw ma- 
terials. 

Food supplies in the Far East still 
are seriously low despite increased 
rice production there. Rice supplies 
available for export from Asiatic sur- 
plus producing countries are only 
about one fourth of prewar, although 
slightly larger than a year ago. It 
is expected that increased exports to 
Far Eastern deficit countries will be 
necessary during the late spring and 
summer months since exportable sur- 
pluses from neighboring areas will 
have been exhausted. 

With the expiration of UNRRA, 
several countries formerly receiving 
relief shipments are required to make 
arrangements for financing future 
imports wherever possible. A con- 
tinued strong demand through 1947 
is likely for wheat, flour, rice, sugar 
and vegetable oils. 


1947 Goal Larger 


A much larger quantity of food is 
expected to be exported to deficit 
areas in the first half of 1947 than 
was exported in the last half of 1946, 





and the volume may exceed the spring 
months of 1946. Grain shipments 
from the United States rose to an 
average of about 1,300,000 tons a 
month in December and January, with 
a high level of exports in February, 
and a heavy program set for March. 

A larger proportion of the grain 
shipments from the United States 
and Argentina will be coarse grains 
during the coming months because 
of larger supplies of corn and other 
feed grains in those countries. 

Sugar exports during 1947 will be 
substantially larger than a year earli- 
er because of increased Caribbean 
production, but total supplies will 
continue well below the amount 
which would be imported if adequate 
supplies were available. 

Only a gradual improvement in the 
supplies of vegetable oils is in pros- 
pect. An increase in the flow of coco- 
nut oil from the Far East is likely, 
but supplies of other oils from Asia 
and Africa are expected to be far 
below normal, and only a moderate 
increase in exports is expected dur- 
ing 1947. 
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Utah Would Require 
New Containers 
for Packing Flour 


Salt Lake City, Utah—The Utah 
legislature now is considering a bill 
which, if enacted, would make it un- 
lawful to possess for sale or to sell, 
offer or expose for sale, within the 
state, any flour packaged in materials 
previously used for packaging pur- 
poses. It also prohibits the transpor- 
tation of flour packed in used con- 
tainers. The proposed measure is re- 
ported to have originated in the pub- 
lic health department. 

No state law of this kind has ever 
been enacted, although in Oklahoma 
an order of the State Board of Health 
to the same effect has been in force 
for a number of years. 


¥ Y¥ 
Text of Minnesota Order 
Minneapolis, Minn. — Following is 


the text of the regulation issued by 
the Minnesota State Department of 
Agriculture, Dairy and Food, prohib- 
iting the use of unlaundered second- 
hand bags or sacks for packing flour: 
“To the milling and baking indus- 
tries. 
“Subject: Re-use of flour sacks. 
“Effective April 15, 1947, flour is to 
be sold or delivered only in new or 
properly cleaned sacks or bags. 
“Chapter 495, Laws of 1921, Sec- 
tion 4, reads in part as follows: ‘For 
the purpose of this act an article of 
food shall be deemed to be adulterat- 


ed ... if it consists in whole or in 
part of a filthy . . . vegetable sub- 
stance... .’ 


“Chapter 495, Laws of 1921, Sec- 
tion 43, Sanitary Food Law, reads in 
part as follows: ‘No person, firm or 
corporation shall operate any bakery 
. .. Or any place where any food 
products are manufactured, packed, 
stored, deposited, collected, prepared, 
produced or served .. . or sold for 
any purpose whatsoever, if the same 
is in a filthy, unclean or unsanitary 
condition, or is permitted to be in'a 
filthy, unclean or unsanitary condi- 
tion.’ 

“Therefore, flour might be deemed 
to be adulterated if it were packaged 
in containers that had not been prop- 
erly cleaned. However, the use of 
new bags will avoid the possibility of 
adulteration. 

“If bags or sacks are to be re-used, 
they must be properly laundered so 
as to be clean and sanitary. 

“Laundering shall mean the proper 
use of soap, water and other suitable 
cleaning agents. A mere blowing and 
shaking operation shall not be con- 
strued to be laundering.” 

R. A. Trovatten, 
Commissioner. 
By Henry J. Hoffman, 
Chief Chemist. 

Feb. 24, 1947. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN EXPORT PRICE 
ON WHEAT TO $2.74 BU 


The Canadian Wheat Board an- 
nounced an advance of 15c bu March 
3 on the export price for class 2 
wheat, which represents grain shipped 
to the countries outside of Great 
Britain. The new price for No. 1 
northern, basis Fort William, is $2.74 
bu. At the same time the board 
announced the export tax on oats 
was advanced 1c bu to 49c. This 
applies to grain shipped eastward or 
westward of Fort William. 

The price of Canadian wheat to the 











United Kingdom under the Anglo- 
Canadian wheat agreement remains 
at $1.55 bu at least until July 31, 
1948, when the price shall be nego- 
tiated at not less than $1.25 bu. The 
price then could be higher than the 
agreed price at the present time of 
$1.55 bu for No. 1 northern, basis 
in store Fort William and Port Ar- 
thur. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


’46 NET PROFIT REPORTED 
BY CREAM OF WHEAT CORP. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Net profit of 
the Cream of Wheat Corp. in 1946 
was reported at $1,484,528.41, com- 
pared with $1,019,333.24 for the pre- 
vious year, in the company’s annual 
report released recently. 

D. F. Bull, president, stated that 
the profit showing for the year com- 
pared favorably with that of 1945, 
despite a decline in operation profits, 
as a result of the repeal of the federal 
excess profits tax. 

In 1946 net sales were $7,860,138, 
or 4.25% above 1945. Number of 
cases sold declined 2.76% from the 
1945 all-time high. 

Working capital at the end of the 
year was $3,677,720, an increase of 
$637,244. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CARR-CONSOLIDATED CO. 
BUYS LAUREL BISCUIT CO. 


In its first expansion since the 
merger of the J. B. Carr Biscuit Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and the Consoli- 
dated Biscuit Co., Chicago, Ill., the 
Carr-Consolidated Biscuit Co. has an- 
nounced the conclusion of negotia- 
tions for the purchase, for approxi- 
mately $1,000,000, of the entire out- 
standing capitalization of the Laurel 
Biscuit Co., 45-year-old Dayton, Ohio, 
baker of biscuits and crackers. 

The acquisition will provide Carr- 
Consolidated with a ninth link in its 
chain of cracker and cooky baking 
plants throughout the country. 
Laurel’s 12,000,000-lb production will 
bring Carr-Consolidated’s total annual 
output to approximately 230,000,000 
lbs of baked specialties, in addition 
to 3,000,000 Ibs of candy. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DECISION CONCERNING 
CO-OP CALLED HARMFUL 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Ray P. Chase, 
Minnesota railroad and warehouse 
commissioner, asserted that the 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal As- 
sociation and a recent Minnesota 
Supreme Court decision concerning 
the association “are doing great harm 
to co-operatives.” 

Speaking at the fortieth annual 
convention of the Farmers Elevator 
Association of Minnesota March 3, 
Mr. Chase said that although Minne- 
sota’s co-operative laws are intended 
to help farmers and not promoters 
“they don’t look good to me.” 

The Supreme Court ruled Feb. 14 
that the association has a legal right 
to buy for its own account grain 
shipped to it as a commission mer- 
chant, thereby nullifying a State 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission 
order to stop such practices. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PANIPLUS CONFERENCE 
IN CHICAGO, MARCH 14 


The annual sales conference of the 
Paniplus Co., Kansas City, will be 
held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago March 14-16. A number of 
guest speakers, well known in the 
baking industry, will address -the 
gathering and there will be a thor- 
ough discussion of current bread 
production problems. 
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TRUMAN CALLS FOR MAXIMUM | 
GRAIN EXPORT IN MAY, JUNE 


Cabinet Committee on World Food Program Reports 
Original 400,000,000-Bu Goal for 1946-47 Is Ex- 
pected to Be Reached by May 1 


Washington, D. C.—Calling for con- 
tinued maximum grain and flour ship- 
ments in May and June, President 
Truman and the cabinet committee 
on the world food program last week 
reported that it is expected that the 
original 400,000,000-bu goal for 1946- 
47 will be reached by May 1. 

The report reaffirmed the state- 
ment by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that “no fur- 
ther wheat allocations for May and 
June are contemplated at this time, 
pending final appraisals of the wheat 
supply situation.” 

Plans for high 1947 crop wheat 
shipments as soon as the harvest. 
begins were projected by the com- 
mittee. Movement will start in June 
if harvesting starts as early as in 
1946, it was stated. 

President Truman also asked Con- 
gress for swift approval of the ad- 
ministration’s $350,000,000 emergen- 
cy allocation for European nations 
still unable to purchase sufficient 
food. He also requested action on 
the $475,000,000 emergency food pro- 
gram for Germany recommended by 
former President Hoover on his re- 
turn from an inspection tour in 
Europe. 


High Shipping Level 


The cabinet committee report said 
that early export difficulties have 
been largely overcome and the pres- 
ent shipping rate is at about the 
highest practicable level. Shipments 
since July 1 were reported at about 
300,000,000 bus of grain and grain 
products. 

“Little additional wheat out of the 
1946 crop is expected to be pur- 
chased for export, pending final ap- 
praisal of the 1947 wheat crop pros- 
pects,” it stated. Overseas needs 
remain “urgent and growing,” the re- 
port pointed out. Under present plans 
grain shipments this crop year will 
set a record for the greatest single 
year in history for food grain ex- 
ports. 

The report ‘said wheat and flour 


already shipped or under allocations 
through April, with the addition of 
flour which will move in May and 
June, will bring total wheat and flour 
exports alone for the year to about 
350,000,000 bus. Of this amount, 
197,000,000 of wheat and flour equiva- 
lent moved abroad through Feb. 1 
leaving 153,000,000 for shipment. 
Commodity Credit Corp. now holds 
about 70,000,000 bus of wheat, mean- 
ing that about 83,000,000 of flour 
in terms of wheat will leave the 
country in the final five months of 
the crop year. 


1,000,000 Tons to Move 


The flour program from February 
through April totals 47,000,000 bus 
in terms of wheat, leaving 36,000,000 
or about 1,000,000 long tons to move 
in May and June. So far, CCC has 
on hand about 14,000,000 bus in terms 
of wheat. 

The report also estimated commer- 
cial shipments through Feb. 1 at 
75,000,000 bus of grain and grain 
products, against CCC exports of 
about 225,000,000. 

The committee stood solidly be- 
hind the Hoover and Truman re- 
quests for occupation feeding, say- 
ing that “the large shipments and 
allocations which have been made to 
Germany and Japan are absolutely 
essential to provide the minimum 
rations necessary to prevention of 
disease and unrest, to permit neces- 
sary work to be done, and to give 
the objectives of our occupation a 
chance of success.” 

Shipments from July through Jan- 
uary to British and American occu- 
pation zones in Germany totaled 1,- 
319,000 long tons, with a total of 
2,103,500 slated through April. 

Total shipments to all claimants 
through January were reported as 
249,202,000 bus, with 434,825,000 
through April. According to the 
committee estimate, a slipover of 
about 35,000,000 bus is anticipated 
on May 1, but there was no indica- 
tion of how this slipover would break 
down. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Addition to Kansas Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas.City Mill Gets CPA Approval 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Civilian 
Production Administration has ap- 
proved construction totaling about 
$213,800 for a four-story and base- 
ment building to adjoin the North 
Kansas City plant of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Henry H. Cate, pres- 
ident of the parent company, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc. has an- 
nounced. 

The new building, which will be 
located at the south end of the mill, 
will provide space for the mill labo- 
ratory (now located in the mill build- 
ing), the mill maintenance shop, as 
well as warehouse space for bags and 
finished products. The structure will 
be 64 by 134 feet. 

Construction will start as soon as 
possible. Work will be done by the 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., 
Kansas City. 





The new building is one part of 
a general program of improvements 
at plants of the Flour Mills of Amer- 
ica, Inc., some of which were an- 
nounced late last year. 

Previously announced were 310,000 
bus additional grain storage at the 
Great Bend (Kansas) Milling Co; a 
new headhouse, additional grain stor- 
age and other improvements at the 
plant of the Goodlander Mills Co., 
Fort Scott, Kansas; 1,000,000 bus 
additional elevator capacity at the 
Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, and 2,000 sacks additional mill- 
ing capacity of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co. in North Kansas City. 

Units of the Flour Mills of Ameri- 
ca, Inc., now have milling capacity 
of approximately 25,000 sacks daily 
and total grain storage space of 7,- 
135,000 bus. 
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SHARP WHEAT ADVANCE GIVES 


FLOUR MILLERS HECTIC TIME 


25c Bu Rise in Wheat Forces Mills to Withdraw Quota- 
tions—Buyers Frightened Away by Advance, After 
Showing Some Inclination to Book 


Flour millers have had an extreme- 
ly hectic time in trying to follow the 
skyrocketing wheat market in recent 
weeks and their troubles along this 
line hit a climax when the bread 
grain prices registered the full per- 
missible daily rise of 10c two days 
in a row on Feb. 28 and March 1. 
Prior to this sensational price ac- 
tion, there was evidence that domes- 
tic buyers might be inclined to come 
in for flour, but the stiff upturns 
frightened them off again. The 
wheat price action is attributed to a 
squeeze which had its inception when 
the government several months ago 
purchased tremendous quantities for 
its export program and thus siphoned 
off all of the grain which would other- 
wise now be in terminal position for 
milling or merchandising. The situa- 
tion is further complicated by box- 
car shortage and holding by farmers. 


FLOUR PRICES UP 
WITH WHEAT 


Reflecting advances of from 20c to 
27c bu in cash wheat prices in the 
latter part of last week, flour prices 
had to be marked up from 40c to 60c 
sack and even then did not reflect 
the full advance. Most millers with- 
drew quotations during the wildest 
days of wheat fluctuations, being un- 
able to cope with the fast moving 
market. 


PRICE ADVANCE 
SCARES BUYERS 


Domestic demand for spring wheat 
flour was fairly active during the 
fore part of last week, but inquiry 
tapered off following the sharp ad- 
vance in wheat. A few large baking 
companies were in the market, but 
their purchases would not indicate 
any concern on their part about get- 
ting all the flour they need as they 
want it. England, Belgium, Holland 
and Switzerland were in the market 
under their April allocations, but 
western hemisphere countries seem 
to be well covered for the time 
being and are backing away from the 
higher prices, With England buying 
all of the clear flour available, this 
grade is scarce in the Northwest and 
is held well in line with patent prices. 
Shipping directions, while not heavy, 
are taxing spring wheat mills on ac- 
count of the scarcity of boxcars. The 
week’s sales percentage was 90% of 
capacity, against 147% a week earlier 
and 20% a year ago. 


MARKET GETS AWAY 
FROM BUYERS 


Having missed the boat on forward 
buying earlier this year, most do- 
mestic buyers of flour in the South- 
west now are taking small lots of 
flour as needed, with some of the 
largest buyers in the country filling 
their needs on what amounts to a 
week-to-week basis. Mills report 
sales of around 103% of capacity last 
week, as compared with 81% the 
previous week and 9% a year ago 
during a period of subsidy pinch. 
This gain over the previous week, 
however, was largely accounted for 
by heavier sales to the Production 
and Marketing Administration and 
some private export business. Fol- 


lowing the sharp gains in wheat late 
last week, many millers withdrew 
price quotations and were quoting 
only on request, pending further clari- 
fication of the raw material situation. 
Southwestern flour prices were nom- 
inally 55@60c sack higher than a 
week ago as the period ended, with 
cash wheat 25c bu higher. 


CAR SHORTAGE CUTS 
RUNNING TIME 


The sharp wheat advance dulled 
the buying interest in flour at Buf- 
falo. Mills in that area still are 
greatly hampered by boxcar short- 
ages and some have lost as much as 
35 to 40% of running time on this 
account. Following fairly steady 
sales in the metropolitan New York 
area early in the week, many mills 
withdrew from the market when 
wheat shot up toward the close. 
Where prices were made, they had 
to be confirmed, subject to mills’ 
ability to obtain grain. Export sales 
were slow as buyers resisted current 
prices. 

At Boston, domestic inquiry con- 
tinued on a small scale, with prices 
up 5c to 45c the past week. Business 
is confined to replacement orders, 
with no sizable quantities involved. 
Smaller bakers are seriously con- 
cerned about rising costs of flour and 
other ingredients in view of the de- 
termined consumer price: resistance. 
A sizable flurry of buying developed 
at Philadelphia during the week, but 
mill representatives were not opti- 
mistic enough to predict that it might 
signalize a break through on the gen- 
eral buyer resistance to the higher 
quotations. Nearly all of the buying 
was by the larger bakeries. 


CHICAGO TRADE 
VARIABLE 


Several round lot sales from 4,000 
to 10,000 sacks were reported at Chi- 
cago as some buyers decided to come 
in for supplies on the advancing mar- 
ket, but other users continued to hold 


off. St. Louis mills reported new 
sales rather light on the sharply 
higher price basis resulting from sky- 
rocketing wheat prices. Some bak- 
ery and family buyers came in for 
30 to 90 days’ requirements, but the 
majority of buyers confined purchases 
to small amounts for near-by use. 


SOUTHEASTERN BAKERS 
BACK AWAY 


Reports from Atlanta indicate that 
family flour buyers have shown more 
interest the past week, but bakers are 
backing away from the advancing 
prices, having enough flour booked to 
run them for about 60 days. The 
family trade is mostly for near-by 
shipment. Blenders have made some 
new purchases, mostly for 15 to 20 
days’ shipment. 


PACIFIC BUSINESS 
DEMORALIZED 


Pacific Northwest flour trade was 
demoralized by the runaway wheat 
market and most sellers withdrew 
quotations temporarily. Shortage of 
boxcars complicates deliveries on old 
contracts. Mills have sufficient flour 
sold to keep them operating at over 
capacity until early in May and un- 
der present highly fluctuating mar- 
kets, they are not willing to book for 
distant shipment. 


CANADIAN DOMESTIC 
TRADE ACTIVE 


Canadian mills report a continued 
good domestic flour trade and are 
now receiving increased quantities of 
wheat, but the supply is not suffi- 
cient to build up a reserve. Export 
business last week was equivalent to 
about 600,000 bus of wheat, of which 
the United Kingdom took about one 
third. Business across the Pacific 
continues uncertain, with the Chinese 
picture as gloomy as ever. There 
are no indications that the Nation- 
alist government intends to provide 
any new import permits. Canadian 
mills have enough flour sold to keep 
them at capacity production, but the 
transportation situation is such that 
operations have been adversely affect- 
ed. Ontario winter wheat mills are 
trucking their wheat from bay port 
elevators in order to keep running. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 28,288 sacks from the preceding 





Darum Granular Trade at Standstill 
as Buyers Resist Advancing Prices 


Durum millers are unanimous in 
reporting business in granulars as 
very quiet. There is no buying inter- 
est whatever, and new sales for the 
last few weeks have been at a min- 
imum. Macaroni manufacturers feel 
that prices are bound to decline, yet 
wheat continues to advance. 

Meanwhile, stocks in the hands of 
the trade are being used up and in- 
ventories are allowed to shrink. Mill- 
ers fear that conditions, such as were 
experienced a year ago, will be re- 
peated. At that time the trade 
wanted granulars regardless of price, 
but there was no durum to produce 
it. Unquestionably, a lot of durum 
that could have been used to manufac- 
ture granulars has been allowed to 
move to the seaboard for export, since 
mills will not accumulate stocks at 
present prices in excess of what they 
need to fill contracts. 


Advancing wheat has necessarily 


increased the cost of granulars, and 
the current asking price is $5.75 cwt., 
bulk, Minneapolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth March 1, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better. .$2.34@2.36 $2.27@2.34 
2 Durum or better.. 2.34@2.36 2.27@2.34 
3 Durum or better.. 2.33@2.35 2.26 @2.33 
4 Durum or better... 2.32@2.34 Te rer 
5 Durum or better.. 2.31@2.33 60H ace 
1 Red Durum ...... 2.35 2.35 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, which 
represents approximately 99% of the total 
capacity in the United States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; percentage of capacity 
based on six-day week. 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
Feb. 23-March 1 - *164,477 77 
Previous week ........ 154,634 73 
BOe BOD Sicviccuesen 184,489 87 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-March 1, 1947 .......... 6,663,679 
July 1-March 2, 1946 .......... 7,210,929 


*Preliminary. 


March 4, 1947 


week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre. 
senting 67% of the total flour pro. 
duction in the United States amount. 
ing to 3,958,306 sacks, compared with 
3,930,018 sacks in the preceding week 
and 3,938,075 sacks in the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. Two 
years ago the figure was 3,480,924 
and three years ago 3,212,323. Flour 
production increased 64,000 sacks in 
the Northwest, 41,000 in the South- 
west and 29,000 in the North Pacific 
Coast while production decreased 84,- 
000 sacks in Buffalo and 21,000 in 
the Central and Southeast. 
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FEEDSTUFFS MARKETS 
SHOW NEW STRENGTH 


Grain and Hog Advances Boost De- 
mand—PMA Index Climbs 
to 203.7 


Feed markets strengthened ma- 
terially during the past week or 10 
days, influenced by the sharp ad- 
vances in grain and hog markets 
which stimulated the demand for 
feedstuffs. The index number of 
feedstuffs, compiled by the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration, 
advanced about six points to 203.7, 
while the feed grain index advanced 
six and one half points to 208.4. 
Production of most feeds continued 
at a relatively high level, but feeders 
and feed manufacturers bought more 
freely in anticipation of future needs 
as accumulated stocks of previous 
weeks were cleaned up. 

Offerings were quite plentiful since 
production remained large, but hold- 
ers found no difficulty in securing 
higher prices as demand followed 
readily in view of the substantial 
gains in the prices for corn and oats. 
Stocks of wheat feeds in the hands 
of mixed feed manufacturers appar- 
ently had run low, and when demand 
for formula feeds picked up, mixers 
quickly entered the market to re- 
plenish supplies and to cover prob- 
able spring needs. Wheat feeds at 
Minneapolis averaged $3@3.50 ton 
higher. 

At Chicago offerings were not 
equal to the strong demand, and 
prices were up about $3 ton. De- 
mand covered feed for shipment 
through March and April. Although 
the demand at Kansas City tapered 
off somewhat at the higher levels, 
large quantities were sold during the 
upward trend. With mills well sup- 
plied with directions, no pressure of 
offerings was noted. Supplies avail- 
able for near-by shipment were 
scarce. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 59,138 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 58,707 tons 
in the week previous and 59,719 tons 
in the similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 1,853,- 
841 tons, as compared with 1,953,127 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. Figures show production 
from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 
80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of mill- 
feed being accepted as the millfeed 
yield per 100 lbs of flour. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


Feb. Feb. Feb. Mar. 
1 1 














F 8 5 
Five mills ... 41,281 31,643 


*Four mills. 


29,471 *30,906 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Prices Add Further 


Sharp Advanees 


Last Week’s Increase in Old Crop Futures 18@23c—Cash 
Wheat Up Accordingly—Hoover’s Report Sets Off Buying Rush 


(Other wheat market comments 


appear on page 11.) 

Wheat futures prices last week con- 
tinued their upward march into 27- 
year high levels, topping off Feb. 28 
and March 1, with almost full per- 
missible 10c daily gains to run the 
week’s advance in old crop futures 
to 18@23c and in new crop months 
to 8@9c. The government’s huge 


~ export program and former President 


Hoover’s report on European food re- 
quirements for the balance of the 
crop year were the principal bullish 
influences. Cash wheat prices reflect- 
ed the action of futures and chalked 
up sharp advances. 


K. C. Cash Wheat Strong 


Cash wheat prices at Kansas City 
followed the spectacular rise in fu- 
tures and showed great firmness most 
of the time. Mills did not purchase 
much in the spot market, probably 
because there was so little available. 
The largest portion of all arrivals 
was applied to contracts, both for 
government export and private con- 
sumption. With no pressure to sell, 
buyers went along on the current pre- 
mium basis. Although nominally 
still calculated on a May basis, most 
cash transactions have adhered more 
closely to changes in the March fu- 
ture in the past fortnight. The ex- 
tremely rapid advance in wheat nat- 
urally has created a bullish psychol- 
ogy among farmers and the advance 
has had more of an effect of cutting 
down grower sales than in attract- 
ing wheat to market. Hence, most 
buyers are not looking for much im- 
provement in the cash wheat offering 
right now. “some 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City on March 1, protein 
content considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........... $2.49 @2.65 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........... 2.48 @2.64 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........... 2.47@ 2.63 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........... 2.46@2.62 
Ce  * Speer ree rae tee 2.49@ 2.62 
ING. TE oo 6:6 ko be be ween Kar 2.48@2.61 
Ae | err ere rrr er es 2.47@2.60 
Ce ce | re ere eee et ar or 2.46@2.59 


BREAD !S THE 


Ordinary protein No. 1 hard win- 
ter at Fort Worth was quoted March 
3 at $2.73 bu, basis delivered Texas 
common points. Trade was almost 
at a standstill, as hardly any wheat 
was offered. It was evident that 13% 
protein would bring 1c bu premium 
over ordinary. 

Springs Up 18c Bu 

Cash spring wheat prices at Minne- 
apolis advanced about 18c on bread 
types and 12@13c on durum, reflect- 
ing the strength in futures and up- 
turns at other markets. In addition, 
the premium basis on higher protein 
lots was steady to 1c higher. Mi£ill- 
ing demand was spasmodic, with buy- 
ers actively in the market one day 
and out the next, with considerable 
resistance at the extreme advance. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis on March 1: 


1 Heavy DNS. 60 Ibs........ $2.48 @2.49 
Oo £m RArrererrr ies 2.47 @2.48 
DE bcc tiacotovcces 2.47 @2.48 
eo 8. eS eer eee 2.45% @2.47% 
2... £2. 2. Sverrerrr er 2.42% @2.46% 
eo Se errr rerre rey T 2.42% @2.46% 


Premiums for protein are generally lic 
for 13%, 2@3c for 14%, 12@13c for 15%, 


“and 22@23c for 16%. 


Pacific Mills Short of Wheat 


The sharp advance in wheat last 
week brought middle western buy- 
ers to Pacific Coast markets and they 
were paying $2.10@2.12 bu for or- 
dinary types of soft wheat. Middle 
western prices were higher than on 
the coast. Trading was only of mod- 
erate proportions, as mills are well 
covered on their flour bookings and 
have wheat bought “to arrive” for 
weeks to come. Mills are running 
short of Montana wheat, and having 
difficulty in bringing in their earlier 
purchases. Crop conditions are not 
as promising in the Pacific Northwest. 
Cold weather hit the interior last 
week, along with drying east winds. 
Wheat has been hurt, but how badly 
it will take warmer weather to de- 
termine. It may be that heavy re- 
seeding will be necessary if freeze- 
out is heavy. 


STAFF OF LIFE 


Heavy, Wet Snow Covers Most 
of Southwestern Wheat Area 


Kansas City, Mo.—Generous snow- 
fall throughout the southwestern win- 
ter wheat belt late last week was 
a welcome sight to farmers and grain 
buyers. Dry weather had put the 
winter wheat crop in a precarious po- 
sition in many areas, where dry top- 
soil would have been easy prey for 
the customary strong spring winds. 
Besides the immediate protection af- 
forded by the snow, the moisture 
should provide a better condition for 
more rapid recovery of top growth 
killed by recent cold weather. 

For more than a month the winter 
wheat areas had been under the in- 
fluence of drying winds and practical- 
ly no precipitation was recorded dur- 
ing the whole month of February. 
This spell was broken Feb. 27-28 
when snowfalls of from 2 to 10 inches 
spread from Colorado east through 
Illinois and from Texas north to the 
Dakotas. The snow was a slow, wet 


one and will go far in relieving the 
dry topsoil condition. 


Previous to last week’s moisture,. 


topsoil was powdery to the depth 
of two inches in most sections and 
strong winds were causing some blow- 
ing. Subsoil condition continued good 
in most major wheat areas. Tem- 
peratures were slightly above or be- 
low freezing most of the time. 

The weather in Kansas up to the 
time of the snowfall was generally 
favorable for winter wheat, and while 
fields were beginning to green 
through much of the state, cold 
weather and snow at the end of the 
period tended to retard growth. 

Wheat was in fair to good condi- 
tion in Oklahoma, but so far has made 
very little vegetative growth, due to 
the cold weather. Stands are satis- 
factory and the wheat has formed a 
good root system. However, plants 
are short because of the cold weather. 

While some of the wheat in Ne- 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 








Feb, 23- Feb. 24- Feb. 25- Feb. 27- 
March 1, Previous March 2, March 3, March 5, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 
TUOTURAOR ei bh ioc cee seilee ene *1,055,209 991,366 883,430 760,158 646,048 
BOUEMWORE nc ce tet icvocsioenes 1,544,223 1,503,539 1,518,781 1,299,112 1,169,593 
| MDCEe tek eee oe hd ie 394,139 477,997 546,915 484,788 492,406 
Central and Southeast ......... %594,658 615,548 623,874 532,521 571,004 
North Pacific Coast ..........+. *370,077 341,568 365,075 404,345 333,272 
vo) ee we ee eee ee ee ae 3,958,306 3,930,018 3,938,075 3,480,924 3,212,323 
Percentage of total U. S. output 67 67 67 71 73 


*Preliminary. 





= 


Percentage of capacity operated————_, 


Crop year flour production 
a July 1 te——_ 








Feb. 23- Feb, 24- 
March 1, Previous March 2, 
1947 week 1946 
Northwest ...... 103 96 86 
Southwest ...... 100 98 104 
aa 66 80 91 
Central and S. E. 75 78 79 
No. Pacific Coast +113 104 101 
Totals ...... 92 92 95 
SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Feb. 23-Marel1 .. 953,280 970,434 102 
Previous week .. 953,280 956,429 100 
YORE ABO wcities 894,660 956,368 107 
Two years ago .. 814,380 818,214 100 
Five-year Average ......sceccesees 91 
Ten-year AVerage ......ceeeeeeceee 76 
Kansas City 
Feb. 23-Mar. 1 .. 364,320 373,271 102 
Previous week .. 364,320 364,145 100 
VOar ABO cesses 364,320 346,746 95 
Two years ago .. 352,800 280,230 79 
Five-year average .......eeeeeeees 82 
Ten-year AVerage ......ceeeeeecees 75 
Wichita 
Feb. 23-Mar. 1 .. 118,800 110,650 93 
Previous week .. 118,800 90,647 76 
cf) eee 112,800 143,276 127 
Two years ago .. 111,132 98,969 89 
Five-year Average ......eesceceees 94 
TON-YORT AVETAGS ove cceccveseccese 82 
Salina 
Feb. 23-Mar. 1 .. 100,200 89,868 90 
Previous week .. 100,200 92,318 92 
Bene GO. vcineer 84,600 72,391 86 
Two years ago .. 109,956 101,699 92 
Pive-YOAt GVETAZCS 20. cece ccrcvcccs 85 
SOU FOEr BVOUGRDS 602606028 dee es 80 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 
Feb. 23-Mar. 1 .. 791,766 *594,658 75 
Previous week .. 791,766 615,548 78 
ZORA? GHG ks.cen ve 794,106 623,874 79 
Two years ago .. 795,240 623,521 67 
WevO+FORE AVGTERES. 2 F0i 6 iii ic ces 8 68 


WOMOFORE BVGTERS 2s iitcecveetccsscs 64 
*Preliminary. 


Feb. 25- Feb. 27- 
March 3, March 5, March 1, March 2, 
1945 1944 1947 1946. 
ay 66 31,169,516 31,061,815 
92 84 50,113,988 46,822,925 
80 85 17,676,212 18,609,597 
67 71 18,769,967 20,756,504 
98 81 11,668,530 12,100,317 
83 78 129,398,213 129,351,158 
NORTHWEST 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 


cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output __ tivity 
Feb. 23-Mar. 1 .. 667,800 *652,093 98 
Previous week .. 667,800 647,786 97 
MOON GO sie res 667,800 539,349 81 
Two years ago .. 660,498 497,674 75 
WiVO-FOGF BVGTABS 260.05 s cece scvce 68 
TMIOER BVOTEBS oc cic ccs escuete 58 
*Preliminary. 
Minneapolis 
Feb. 23-Mar. 1 .. 360,360 403,116 112 
Previous week .. 360,360 343,580 95 
pe eee 360,360 344,081 95 
Two years ago .. 318,120 262,484 82 
Five-year average ........eeeeeeee 79 
WME BONED: bees ecccsccvcees 73 
BUFFALO 
Feb. 23-Mar. 1 .. 601,200 394,135 66 
Previous week .. 601,200 477,997 80 
BOOP BEBO. <cscres 600,600 546,915 91 
Two years ago .. 600,600 484,788 80 


Five-year average 
WOM*FORE AVETERS 625s cr cceesevcice 75 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Feb. 23-Mar. 1 .. 193,320 *211,813 110 
Previous week .. 193,320 *180,000 94 
Beer GOO a.ccs sce 225,720 219,268 97 
Two years ago .. 269,100 246,695 92 
WEVO*VORE VOTER oi ccc ccc eceedens 87 


PE, BUND beck ss cccccssaes 76 
*Preliminary. 


Portland District 


Feb. 23-Mar. 1 .. 134,200 *158,264 118 
Previous week .. 134,200 161,568 120 
Beer GEG scisess 134,200 145,807 109 
Two years ago .. 143,200 157,650 110 
EV ED GVOPRRO oscccesecccesecr 88 


BOT ORS BVGETOGS sc cccceccssedtvecse 81 
*Preliminary. 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1)..principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from. March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest*—, ——Northwest*—, c—Buffalot— -—Combined**—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


Production to date 
Feb. 23-Mar. 1.. 31,271 956,907 20,168 
Previous week.. 30,477 19,636 
Two weeks ago 31,289 18,812 
np SENET TEL 30,755 948,164 17,889 
BOOP se cberecseces 26,307 848,981 15,393 
BUOG veces seseces 23,684 888,335 13,082 
BE s. t cevet ovens 23,757 808,711 14,465 
Five-yr. average 27,155 890,220 16,199 

*Principal mills. tAll mills. 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


562,838 7,699 334,096 59,138 1,853,841 
8,594 58,707 
8,624 59,092 
628,064 11,075 376,899 59,719 1,953,127 
564,334 9,817 342,821 51,517 1,756,137 
522,486 9,971 343,527 46,737 1,754,757 
492,997 9,967 307,719 48,189 1,609,427 
554,144 9,706 341,012 53,060 1,785,376 


**75% of total capacity. 





braska has been damaged by recent 
high winds, a major portion of the 
crop entered the winter in a very 
good condition and has a well devel- 
oped root system and healthy top 
growth. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BEMIS INDEX 


Bemis Bro. Bag. Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 


wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 17.52, as 
compared with 8.87 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per 
lb of cloth is 30.08, as compared with 
16.75 a year ago. 
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ARBA Endorses Merchandising Plan 





CONVENTION RE-EMPHASIZES 
APPROVAL OF ENRICHMENT 


By WILFRED E. LINGREN 
Bakery Editor, The Northwestern Miller 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The Associated Retail Bakers of Amer- 
ica, meeting in convention here Feb. 23-26, endorsed the principle 
of “a vigorous and continuing industry-wide merchandising pro- 
gram” and re-emphasized the organization’s approval and support 
of “enrichment of appropriate bakery products with vitamins and 


minerals.” 


These significant steps came in the form of resolutions which 
were carried unanimously during the final session of the conven- 
tion. They were the climactic developments of convention sessions 
which were built around the theme, “Follow ARBA for a Bright- 


er Tomorrow.” 

The convention, first to be held 
in New York City in the history of 
the association, and the first exhibit 
of bakers’ equipment and supplies 
* since 1940, combined their drawing 
power to jam the convention hall and 
crowd the exhibit areas. Officials 
at the registration desk reported that 
more than 3,300 persons had regis- 
tered for the event, including those 
who registered for the exhibition 
only. 

The theme of a “brighter tomor- 
row” was constantly emphasized by 
the scheduled convention speakers, 
who stressed the importance of qual- 
ity and renewed merchandising ef- 
fort in the building for the future. 

Probably the most discussed sub- 
ject of the convention was the in- 
dustry-wide public relations program 
now being formulated under the di- 
rection of the American Bakers As- 
sociation. C. P. Binner, president of 
ABA, presented the plans for the 
campaign to the convention in a talk 
at the morning session of Feb. 24. 
The program was also the subject of 
a lively discussion at the morning 
panel session on Feb. 25. 


Model Bill Endorsed 


The resolution re-emphasizing 
ARBA’s approval and support of en- 
richment also endorsed ‘“ARBA’s ap- 
proval of the model state flour and 
bread enrichment bill as a model for 
consideration by the bakers in and 
local associations for a particular 
state if and when they may be in- 
terested in such legislation, with the 
understanding that such approval 
does not imply a policy for or against 
having any enrichment legislation, 
that being a matter for consideration 
by the industry in each state.” 


Public Relations 


Program Discussed 


The question whether ARBA 
members should support the indus- 
try-wide public relations program for 
the baking industry now being for- 
mulated under the direction of the 
ABA or start an individual cam- 
paign of their own sparked a lively 
discussion at the start of the morn- 
ing panel session on Feb. 25. 

Statements both by panel members 
and bakers in the audience indicat- 
ed a wide variance of opinion rang- 
ing from definite statements that 
“bakers should come into it as we 
cannot afford to miss this golden 
opportunity” to “there is need for 
such a program but not on an in- 





dustry-wide basis as the retail baker 
has individual problems.” 

Although some of the retail bak- 
ers were opposed to actively support- 
ing an industry-wide program, all 
but a very small minority favored 
some form of a promotional cam- 





paign and the greater majority ex- 
pressing views on the subject were 
inclined to back the united front ap- 
proach provided “it were properly 
presented so that the retailer re- 
ceived apportionate value from the 
publicity.” 

One baker, indicating a fear that 
such a campaign would not be ad- 
vantageous to the independent re- 
tailer, expressed the opinion that 
more value would be received through 
contributions for advertising and 
promotion through the local associ- 
ations. 

In answer to this contention, John 
Garrow, Chapman and Smith Co., 
Chicago, speaking from the panel ta- 
ble, stated that ABA President C. P. 
Binner, through the experience of his 
work in other fields would analyze 
the retailers’ problems and point pro- 
motion so that it would work to their 
advantage. 

Following the promotion campaign 
discussion, comment leaned toward 
the general topic of the ideals of the 
industry regarding quality, freshness 
and variety and prompted the com- 
ment by B. E. Godde, Godde Bakery, 


Toes rama 


* A Page of 
Baking 
Industry 
x News x 











Battle Creek, that all bakers should 
“put their house in order and pro- 
duce better products.” 

In reviewing this question it was 
pointed out that now is the time to 
satisfy the consumer desire for bet- 
ter products before the housewife 
gets additional sugar. General opin- 
ion expressed by participants in this 
discussion noted that quality, not 
price, is the prime issue as house- 
wives will seek other foods if not 
satisfied with bakery products. 





Return to Prewar Quality in Bakery 
Products Seen with Sugar Increase 


Washington, D. C.—Increased sec- 
ond quarter sugar allotments will go 
largely into restoration of prewar 
quality of baked goods rather than in 
stepped-up output, a survey of baking 
interests here reveals. 

The announcement by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that the April- 
June civilian sugar allocation would 
be 1,740,000 short tons with a result- 
ant hike to 75% of base period use 
in rations to industrial consumers 
was warmly received. It is believed 
that some bakers may at first in- 
crease their production, but due to 
the fact that the new ration is avail- 
able to everyone a saturation point 
may be reached in the market 
speedily. 

After that point, observers here 
believe that all bakers will turn to re- 
storing old formulas which had to be 
reduced in sugar consumption dur- 
ing the war period. A spokesman 
for one large baking concern here 
stated that it is starting such a pro- 
gram immediately, stressing improved 
quality of all goods. 


The Department of Agriculture - 


sugar allocations are in accord with 
the recent International Emergency 
Food Council recommendation that a 
total of 6,800,000 short tons of sugar, 
raw value, be allocated to this coun- 
try for civilian and military uses and 
the usual minor shipments in 1947. 
The United States allocation is 1,- 
203,000 tons greater this: year than 
the 1946 allocation of 5,597,000 tons. 

Coupled with the news of the sugar 
ration increase is the information 
that support prices for nonfat milk 
solids have been set at levels of 9c 
and 10c lb for roller and spray proc- 
esses respectively, which USDA offi- 
cials hope will attract bakers to use 
substantial quantities of this product. 

At the same time, the department 
announced that the percentage fac- 
tor regulating the maximum allow- 
ances to manufacturers of bulk sweet- 


ened condensed milk has been in- 
creased from 100% to 110% of their 
base. This action has been taken in 
recognition of unusually early in- 
creases in milk production. 


World Sugar Picture 


In the world sugar picture, the 
IEFC has recommended distribution 
of 14,986,000 short tons among 24 
consuming nations or areas. Included 
in the recommended distribution are 
8,703,000 short tons to move in inter- 
national trade, while the remaining 
6,283,000 tons is composed of sugar 
consumed in the countries where it 
is produced. 

The 1947 world sugar allocation is 
4,083,000 tons greater than the 1946 
division reflecting increased world 
production. However, one important 
prewar source of large sugar exports, 
the Philippines, will not only be un- 


able to provide any exports in 1947, 
but is scheduled for imports of 30,000 
tons this year to meet urgent hospital 
and other welfare needs. 

IEFC also has recommended an al- 
location of 612,320 long tons of cocoa 
beans for division among the import- 
ing nations of the world. The United 
States, the major importing nation, 
would receive 40% of world exports. 

The total exportable surplus of 
cocoa beans including cocoa butter in 
terms of beans for 1946-47 is esti- 
mated at 612,320 long tons from the 
following sources: Belgian Africa, 
1,100; Brazil, 139,730; other Latin 


American countries, 75,100; British 
West Indies, 8,930; British West Af- 
rica, 292,560; Ceylon, 2,000; French 
West Africa, 67,800; New Hebrides, 
1,100; Western Samoa, 2,000; Span- 
ish Guinea, 13,000, and Portuguese 
Africa, 9,000. 





NEW ARBA OFFICERS—Newly-elected officers of the Associated Retail 
Bakers, named to their positions at recent ARBA convention, are shown 


above. 


Left to right they are: Chester T. Smidowicz, Smidowicz Bak- 


ery, Chicago, treasurer; Al Steffensen, Steffensen Bakery, Park Ridge, 
Ill., second vice president; John Benkert, Benkert Bakeries, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y., president; Charles Koch, Koch’s Bakery, St. Louis, 
Mo., chairman of the board, and Al Wiehn, Wiehn’s Bakery, Cleveland, 


first vice president. 


Louis J. Dudt, Dudt’s Premier South Hills Bakery, 


Pittsburgh, elected third vice president, is not shown on the picture. 























Get all of your Flours 
in One Mixed Car 


Save money, time, and labor. 


Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


and 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn Meal. 


Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Since 1856 
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By MILDRED HODGSON 


Washington Office of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—The first in a 
series of informal public hearings to 
be held throughout the country on 
the proposed International Trade Or- 
ganization has revealed here that 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Industry Groups Advocate Limiting 
ITO to Advisory, Analytical Work 


industry generally is willing to accept 
the principle of a world trade body. 
However, while agreeing in princi- 
ple with the preliminary ITO charter 
drawn up at London by the Prepara- 
tory Committee of Trade and Em- 
ployment, testimony shows that many 
industry groups desire to restrict 
ITO to analytical and advisory func- 


tions in world trade while excluding 
it from actual economic operations. 
Thus, officials attempting to get 
the U.N.-backed charter into a more 
workable form by the time further 
meetings are held in Geneva in April 
are faced with problems quite simi- 
lar to those facing the government 
in regard to the forthcoming recip- 





MORE PROOF 





of the importance 
seed Cte faa to Dei 


Carefully controlled feeding tests* with experimental ani- 


mals commonly used for studies in human nutrition have 


again demonstrated that it pays to use nonfat dry milk solids 


in your bread formulas. 


ENRICHED WATER BREAD 
ENRICHED NONFAT MILK BREAD 


WHOLE WHEAT BREAD 
WHOLE WHEAT NONFAT MILK BREAD 


Number of Animals 





WATER BREAD ZH 











NONFAT MILK BREAD 


























The number of young born and the number weaned in a 


total of three litters from each of 48 females—8 on each 


bread—were greater in all cases where 6 percent nonfat dry 


milk solids was used. 


You can boast that the nonfat milk content of your bread 


makes it more nutritious, based on every reliable feeding 


experiment that has been published to date! 


* Complete data on request. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 221 N. 
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Give your customers more 
for their bread money by 
using at least 6 percent 


nonfat dry milk solids! 











La Salle St., Chicago 
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rocal trade negotiations. The Pregj. 
dent has now officially -announceq 
that an “escape clause” will be in. 
cluded in each new trade treaty, ang 
that the Tariff Commission will holq 
new hearings on any treaty which 
a particular industry believes will be 
harmful to it. 


Favor Expansion 


While industry generally believes 
in the principles of expanded world 
trade, it still wishes to retain factors 
which it believes necessary for finan. 
cially successful operations in inter. 
national transactions, observers here 
believe. 

Satisfactory prices, adequate trade 
barriers and maintenance of private 
initiative were phrases that appeared 
at the ITO discussions and also fig. 
ured in the hearings held before the 
Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion in connection with the reciprocal 
trade negotiations. It seemed appar- 
ent that there would be many more 
hearings, meetings and discussions 
before the ITO could become an 
actuality. 

At the hearing held here at the 
State Department, Wilbert Ward, 
vice president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, told the gov- 
ernment officials that the chamber 
“heartily” endorses the principles of 
the ITO but would oppose any organi- 
zation that would preclude “mainte- 
nance of private initiative.” He ad- 
vised the officials that he intends to 
file a brief later which will set out 
in detail the specific provisions in the 
charter not agreeable to the chamber. 

Representatives of the tobacco in- 
dustry and Dr. John L. Coulter, rep- 
resenting the National MRenderers 
Association, also declared their ap- 
proval of the idea of a world trade 
body, but added that they could not 
agree with all the suggested provi- 
sions of the charter. Dr. Coulter ex- 
pressed the fear that the problem 
was not being approached in the cor- 
rect light and might merely result in 
lower prices for United States goods 
in the world market. 


Offers Suggestions 


Richard H. Anthony, secretary of 
the American Tariff League, also 
urged caution in the formation of the 
ITO. Mr. Anthony offered eight sug- 
gestions to the government officials 
which would have the effect of leav- 
ing international trade controls large- 
ly in the hands of the individual na- 
tions with ITO acting as an advisory 
body. 

Harold Weston, executive director 
of Food for Freedom, stated that 
greater co-ordination between the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
and the proposed ITO is needed. He 
suggested that explicit advisory sta- 
tus at the policy decision level be 
granted FAO in the case of commodi- 
ties in which it has special interest. 

Hearings similar to the one in 
Washington at which these industry 
and trade association witnesses ap- 
peared are to be held in Boston, Chi- 
cago, New Orleans, San Francisco 
and Denver. After the conclusion of 
these meetings and the conference 
to be held in Geneva in April, the 
still-preliminary ITO charter will be 
considered by an International Con- 
ference on Trade and Employment 
at a later date. The final instru- 
ment will be submitted to the Con- 
gress for approval of United States 
participation. 


Goals Listed 

The ITO charter as it stands now 
seeks to’‘accomplish five things: (1) 
to promote the maintenance of em- 
ployment in member countries; (2) to 
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ote the-economic development of 
member countries; (3) to bring about 
the general relaxation and regula- 
tion of barriers to world trade, wheth- 
er such barriers are imposed by gov- 
ernments or private organizations; 
(4) to provide an orderly procedure 
under agreed rules for the negotiation 
of intergovernmental commodity ar- 
rangements, and (5) to create per- 
manent international machinery for 
consultation and collaboration in 
trade and related matters. 

Participating in preliminary work 
on the charter were Australia, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, France, India, 
Lebanon, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, South Africa, 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States. 

To accomplish any of the five aims 
of the ITO co-operation between all 
of the participants is essential, ob- 
servers state. Many member coun- 
tries would be entering into regula- 
tory agreements entirely new to 
them, or alien to their economic his- 
tory, but officials here are optimistic 
over the charter’s future. 


«a——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Soybean Support 
Price Continued 
at $2.04 Bu. 


Washington, D. C. — The United 
States Department of Agriculture 
has announced that the farm price of 
1947 crop soybeans grading U.S. No. 
2 containing 14% moisture will be 
supported at $2.04 bu for green and 
yellow varieties, and $1.84 for brown, 
black and mixed varieties. 

The support price has been contin- 
ued at this level to encourage pro- 
ducers to harvest 11,224,000 acres of 
1947 crop soybeans, the goal acreage 
which was announced by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on Jan. 14. This 
is an increase of 1,638,000 acres above 
the acreage harvested in 1946. Offi- 
cials stated increased production is 
needed to meet estimated domestic 
requirements and anticipated exports 
in 1947-48. It is part of an over-all 
program to increase the domestic pro- 
duction of fats and oils to meet the 
large postwar demand for these prod- 
ucts. 

Farm prices of 1947 crop soybeans 
will be supported by means of loans 
and purchases by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. Loans will be offered 
at support price levels in substantial- 
ly the same manner as for the 1946 
crop. Purchases at support price lev- 
els will be made by the CCC if such 
purchases are necessary to assure 
producers the minimum support price. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 











COLORADO GRAIN DEALERS 
STRESS IMPROVED SERVICE 


Denver, Col.—How can the cus- 
tomer of the formula feed manufac- 
turer be served more effectively? 

That question served as the key- 
note of the convention of the Colo- 
rado Grain, Milling, and Feed Deal- 
ers Association Feb. 17-18 at the 
Albany Hotel here. 

A highlight of the program was 
the discussion of this aspect of mod- 
ern merchandising by members of the 
Grain and Feed Dealers National As- 
sociation, Ron Kennedy, secretary 
and treasurer, and Ed Cherbonnier, 
feed relations counsel. It was 
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brought out that much could be done 
toward improving the effectiveness of 
customer service by initiating an ed- 
ucational program to fit the needs of 
feed and grain dealer employees. 
Such an educational program would 
serve to make employees better in- 
formed and would be of special bene- 
fit to those employees who come in 
direct contact with the customer. 


Salesmen Honored 
An important highlight of the con- 
vention was the “salesmen’s break- 
fast” held on the opening day of the 
meeting. The association has long 
appreciated the help, co-operation 
and information provided by sales- 


SUCCESS 


SPAULDING BAKERIES, INC. 


st ORES 


men within the industry, and took 
the opportunity to honor 40 of them 
at the special breakfast. 

Some aspects of wage and hour 
law administration were sharply 
criticized by the association, some 
spokesmen feeling that in certain in- 
stances administrators of the law are 
enforcing it far in excess of the in- 
tent of the original lawmakers. For 
the benefit of administrators, it was 
felt that Congress should seek to 
clarify its intent so that future ad- 
ministrations could be carried on 
more intelligently. 

Newly-elected president of the as- 
sociation is Ralph Farr of the Farr 
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Co., Greeley. Vice president is H. E. 
Lague of the Monte Vista (Colo.) 
Flour Mills. Lloyd Case was re- 
elected secretary and treasurer. 

Elected to the board of directors 
were W. B. Johnson, Golden West 
Milling Co., Longmont; Vince Kir- 
win, McClelland Mercantile  Co., 
Pueblo; B. H. Ackenback, Ackenback 
Grain Co; Al Gamble, Farmers’ Union 
Marketing Association, Denver; and 
Verne E. Miller, Farmers’ Coopera- 
tive, Paoli. 

Registered for the convention were 
175 feed, grain and milling men from 
Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, Idaho, 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Iowa. 
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IX loaves per day was the capacity of Mrs. Renna Z. Spaulding's kitchen oven in February, 
1896, when the first Spaulding Bread was baked. Illness had kept Mr. Spaulding from his 
steady job, but the Spauldings hoped to fight it through by working together. Their bread was 
good. Business expanded rapidly to a 24-loaf oven...then a 108-loaf oven...then a large 
oven designed by Mr. Spaulding 
Today, Spaulding Bakeries have seven modern plants, 850 employees, and 200 trucks. 
Spaulding “‘firsts’’ are numerous... first with “‘dated"’ cakes... first in their section with Vita- 
min D bread... first with Super-Enriched bread. 
When the Spauldings first started, 95% of all bread was baked in the home. Now 95% 

is made in bakeries...a vast industry built within our lifetime by typical American energy and 


vision. 


HOW SPAULDING 





BAKERIES USE 
RIEGEL PAPER 


For ten years Riegel’s 
Diafane has been on the 
firing line throughout 
most of New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware and 


part of Pennsylvania—wherever the Spaulding trucks 
roll. Diafane Bread‘ Wrap meets every requirement 
of modern bread merchandising in appearance, in 


protection and in cost. 


391 


‘Riegel ‘Papers 


FOR URC TIE Ow AL PACKAGING 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION + 342 MADISON AVE. » NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Yesterday, 


Profitable Peanuts 


OU can’t keep a good woman 

down, is the slogan of Mrs. Paul 
G. Cressman of Lewistown, Pa. When 
difficulties arise to hinder progress 
toward an objective, she gets around 
them if humanly possible, or substi- 
tutes the objective for one that can 
be attained. Take the sugar short- 
age, for example. 

For many years Mrs. Cressman, 
working in her kitchen, turned out 
artistically decorated cakes, crisp 
salted peanuts and luscious bon-bons 
on special order. Two years ago, 
when the sugar shortage got so acute 
it reduced her cake and bon-bon pro- 
duction to an unprofitable minimum, 
she turned to specializing in salted 
peanuts. At first it was difficult to 
market them. Finally she got the 
manager of an industrial plant cafe- 
teria to take a trial order. A few 
hours later, the manager phoned, 
“Send over 350 bags right away. 
We'll take 750 bags a week.” 

That message put Mrs. Cressman 
in the wholesale business. She imme- 
diately hired a _ part-time helper, 
while her son, George, a research 
chemist, designed special equipment 
to facilitate production. At present 
she averages about 1,500 bags of salt- 
ed peanuts a week for her trade. 


Shift to the City 


HE boys who saw Paree can’t 
be gotten back on the farm. 

At least that is what the latest 
Census Bureau survey of the popu- 
lation—for 1946—seems to indicate. 
By the end of 1946 “urban males” 
were more numerous than in 1940, 
and “rural-Farm Males” were fewer. 

The shift of the whole population 
toward the city continued from 
1945 to 1946. In 1945 58.6% of all 
civilian Americans lived in cities. But 
by 1946 60% of the population lived 
in cities—N. Y. Journal of Com- 
merce. 


Well Preserved 


EVEN-YEAR-OLD graham crack- 

ers’ Eskimo biscuits baked near- 
ly 20 years ago, fruit cake and 
powdered milk, apples, candied pine- 
apple, chocolate, chicken, hams and 
sundry canned goods served as a 
meal for Admiral Byrd, Dr. Paul 
Siple, Lt. Comm. Fred Dustin, and 
Amory H. Waite in the deep-buried 
ice caves of Little America, with 
temperatures hovering between 10 to 
20 degrees below zero. 

The baked goods, as avell as other 
foods, were still in exceptionlly good 
condition for human consumption, 
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and the foursome enjoyed the lunch 
as much as they did seven years ago 
when they partook of a meal of the 
same foods before returning to the 
United States. As might be expected, 
there was quite a bit of thawing to 
do, but with little loss to the foods’ 
original flavor. 


Cherry Pie Champ 


HERRY pie baking, in observance 

of National Cherry Week, was 
top news throughout the State of 
Michigan when cherry pie baking con- 
testants vied for the championship of 
Michigan at Grand Rapids, Feb. 11. 
Twenty-four county champions par- 
ticipated, with Margery Field, 17- 
year-old Shelby High School senior 
and Oceana County champion, de- 
clared the winner. Mrs. Barbara 
Drake, 19, of Hillsdale, was second. 
Melva Tack, 17, of Mattawan, and 
Eleanor Bird, 15, of Woodland, tied 
for third. 

The contest was sponsored by the 
Michigan cherry canners and proc- 
essors. 

Each girl baked her pie at the 
same time, with three minutes al- 
lowed for telling her recipe. Con- 
testants made only one pie, and 
furnished all ingredients and utensils 
with the exception of the canned 
cherries provided by the commit- 
mittee. 


Present-day Egyptians lick stale 
crusts of bread to cure their indiges- 
tion. 


Surprise Success 


T 22, Thomas Alva Edison per- 

fected the Universal Stock Tick- 
er. He took it to Marshall Lefferts, 
president of Western Union. Lefferts 
examined it carefully, saw it worked 
beautifully. Tremulously, Edison 
waited for his decision. He planned 
to ask $5,000, would take $3,000. Lef- 
ferts consulted with his engineers, 







finally came back: 
$40,000 for it?” he asked. 

Edison gripped the arm of the chair 
hard, almost fainted, gained con- 
trol of himself, said in as casual a 


“Will you take 


tone as he could muster: “Yes, I 
think that will be—satisfactory!” 

Lefferts paid him by check, sent a 
secretary to the bank with him to 
cash it. The secretary, a practical 
joker, told the bank to give it to 
him in small bills and coin. Edison, 
his pockets bulging with cash, went 
home and sat up all night guarding 
it. 

Joke or not, Edison knew his for- 
tune was made. Never again would 
he suffer for lack of money.—Path- 
finder News Magazine. 


Cereal Premium 


IMED straight at feminine appeal 

is General Foods Corp:’s offer of 
electro-goldplated earrings with a 
small pocket that holds the wearer’s 
favorite perfume. This is given as a 
premium with a _ breakfast cereal 
made by the company.—New York 
Journal of Commerce. 


Re-enactment of Parable 


HE Michigan wheat. tithing ex- 

periment has proved so profitable 
that the Rev. E. N. Bigelow of Bluff- 
ton, Ohio, has come up with a similar 
idea as a method of church financing. 
The only difference is that he is us- 
ing ‘“Talents’”—$10 bills—instead of 
resorting to raising wheat. Recently 
he preached a sermon on the parable 
of the talents, and ushers bearing 
collection plates heaped with crisp 
new $10 bills walked down the aisles 
of the church, passing out the bills 
to each in the pews. 

Mr. Bigelow outlined a plan where- 
by each was urged to put the capital 
to work and come back in five 
months with the increase. It was 
suggested that housewives might use 
the money to finance home canning, 
baking or sewing to realize a profit, 
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or that a group of members might 
pool their “talents” and talent to pro- 
duce a play or entertainment pro- 
gram. Ideas, however, were left to 
the individual members. 


Waternwheel Power 


HE ancient waterwheel at Wim- 

bledon, Eng., which was con- 
structed 861 years ago and used to 
service mills grinding grain, was re- 
cently used to drive the machinery 
at the Chuter work shop at Wimble- 
don, instead of electricity. 

The wheel, which is turned by the 
Wandle river, operates six beating 
machines, four pumps, and the pad- 
dlewheels used to transform raw hide 
into soft leather. As a result of its 
use 30 workers were saved from being 
laid off during the fuel crisis. The 
ancient waterwheel is mentioned in 
the Domesday book of William the 
Conqueror’s reign, which was com- 
piled in 1086 when the census takers 
toured the counties to record the 
king’s fiscal rights. 


Mareh in the 
Middlewest 


Wind of the North, blow home, blow 
home 

Where the raccoon stirs and the 
brown bear wakes, 

Where the sun peeps over the rim at 
Nome 

And the sled tracks wind on the 
frozen lakes. 


Wind of the East, blow swift, blow 
strong, 

Driving the lances of the rain 

To the heart of the snow that laid so 
long 

On good black furrow and stubbled 
plain. 


Wind of the West, blow low, blow 


sweet 

Till the river flows with its floating 
ice 

And motors are fanning the bright 
seed wheat 


At the crow’s and the calendar’s 
wise advice. 


Wind of the South, blow high, blow 
low 

Till the dark roots wake and the sap 
climbs high, 

Till willows redden and katkins blow 

And the wild hawk swings in the 


windy sky; 
Till over the prairies’ furrowed 
breast 
Her seed time comes to the Middle- 
west. 
—E. Clifton. 
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BLUEPRINT FOR UTOPIA 
“And your young men shall see visions, and 
your old men dream dreams.” Acts II:17. 


N OTHING could more neatly illustrate the 
basic difficulty that lies in the way of bal- 
ancing a federal budget than the persistence 
of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway project. 
This half-century-old will-o’-the-wisp glimmers 
brightly and confidently even in the midst of budget 
cuts and the political determination of a congres- 
sional majority bent, with a nation’s blessing and 
admonition, upon drastic reduction of taxes. 


The 80th Congress had been only briefly in be- 
ing before Representative Kilburn (Rep., N. Y.) 
prought up legislation that would authorize the 
project, and on Feb. 19 Representative Blatnik 
of Minnesota introduced a House joint resolution 
authorizing the President to conclude an agree- 
ment with Canada and to proceed with construc- 
tion. All through the 79th Congress similar 
measures were under consideration. The Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations held full hear- 
ings through a sub-committee, which voted ap- 
proval. Following this a Senate resolution to the 
same effect was placed on the calendar, where it 
died only when Congress adjourned sine die in 
August of 1946. The Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee reported favorably on a House bill. 

Representative Kilburn’s measure (HR-13) has 
been referred to the new Public Works Commit- 
tee, which, under the congressional reorganiza- 
tion plan, replaces the old Rivers and Harbors 
Committee. Nothing has been done about it, the 
explanation being that the House is waiting for 
the Senate to act. To date no bill has been intro- 
duced in the upper body. President Truman calls 
the project an immediate must, and Senator Van- 
denberg says he is working on a scheme to put it 
on a self-liquidating basis. 

It seems inconceivable that.an economy Con- 
gress, and the economy administration that is 
sure to follow after .it, should consider sending 
another billion or so down the government drain 
even as it struggles manfully to pull in its belt 
on many a more urgent item of expenditure and 
battles cgurageously to squeeze out a few belly- 
rolls of bureaucratic fat. And yet just this 
might happen in a nation of big planners, deep 
dreamers and do-good visionaries. The subject 
is not one that will flicker away, like the true 
ignis fatuus, but on the contrary will tend to 
take on more and more corporeal reality. At 
least it will make itself heard. And perhaps this 
is a good time to get up to date on the back- 
grounding. 

Briefly stated, the plan is for a 2,347-mile wa- 
ter route available to ocean shipping from the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, opening on the Atlantic 
Ocean, to Duluth, Minn., the westernmost terminal 
of Lake Superior. It would involve removal of 
certain obstacles which now prevent deep-draft 
shipping from passing between the Great Lakes 
and the Atlantic Ocean, and the construction of 
various power facilities along the way. Roughly, 
two thirds of the cost would be borne by the U. 
S., the other third by Canada. 

Some improvements have already been made 
by the U. S. and Canada jointly in the first 68 
miles of the St. Lawrence, known as the Thou- 
sand Islands Section, but further improvement 
would be called for and the channel would have 
to be deepened, by the U. S., to 27 and perhaps 
to 32 feet. The next 46 miles, from Ogdensburg, 
New York to St. Regis, New York, is the Interna- 
tional Rapids Section. Here the U. S. would be 
required to install the necessary 27 canals and 
locks to permit navigation. A control dam to 
maintain the level of Lake Ontario would be 
built by the U. S. about five miles east of Ogdens- 
burg at Iroquois Point. Fifteen miles further 
along, near Massena, N. Y., a large power dam 
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would cross the river. Canada would install the 
machinery on her side for producing 2,200,000 
horsepower, and would build or improve canals 
and channels in the stretch of about 70 miles be- 
tween St. Regis and Montreal. From Montreal 
to the gulf the channel is 35 feet deep. In ad- 
dition to the new canals, dredging, deepening of 
channels and other improvements, the project 
would require the construction of two large dams, 
powerhouses and eight new locks. 


How much this would cost nobody really 
knows. U. S. Army engineers say $619,500,000 
(at prewar building costs). Opposing engineers 
say $1,517,000,000. The history of such public 
enterprises, of course, is that all estimates turn 
out to be too low. Proponents are likely to pro- 
test that the project will pay for itself, but the 
language of congressional resolutions clearly in- 
dicates an intention to go ahead with the job 
without regard to whether or not it could be 
made self-supporting. Opponents say the legal- 
ity of tolls on foreign commerce is in doubt, and 
that in: any case a large part of the traffic, our 
own and Canada’s domestic and inter-empire ship- 
ping, probably would move at preferred rates or 
at none. 


Seaway supporters estimate annual mainte- 
nance costs at $10,000,000, or about $1 per ton 
of prospective traffic, while savings due to the 
cheaper transportation are anticipated at any- 
where from $1.50 to $12 a ton. This, in their 
minds, makes the seaway worthwhile in any 
event, and if it is found plausible to impose tolls 
on seaway traffic such funds are to be considered 
“velvet.” 


The government of Canada is positively com- 
mitted to the seaway plan, but public opinion ap- 
pears to be on the side of skepticism. Canada, 
however, probably would go through with it if 
the U. S. should give it right-of-way by treaty. 

In the U. S. there are strong proponents, but 
probably, on the whole, stronger opponents. In 
general, the Midwest and states bordering the 
Great Lakes take the lead in support, while east- 
ern and southern states bordering the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts are in opposition. Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan have given the project 
legislative support. The New Jersey legislature 
has resolved against it. New York is divided, the 
city in opposition, up-state in favor of it because 
of the power features. 

The argument is vast and heated. Let us 
leave it with a preliminary “no” to the whole 
notion, until the congressional kettle—as it will 
—begins really to bubble again. 


@e@ ®@ 
THE MALIGNED CALORIE 


HE calorie has long suffered from a foolish 

and undeserved disrepute. This is due partly 
to the momentary obsession of nutritionists with 
the much more picturesque—though invisible and 
perhaps sometimes unprovable—vitamin. But the 
chief cause of the poor public relationship un- 
doubtedly is the cumulative hammering and yam- 
mering over half a century or so of the diet crack- 
pots who were wont to hang warning signs up- 
on every food suspected of being capable of 
adding size to one’s body or even of keeping it 
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ras 


from emaciation. Bread, of course, was the prin- 
cipal victim of the conspiracy. 

Not all of the genuine nutritionists have been 
guiltless of this dietary crime, but today, partic- 
ularly since we are in the midst of an obvious 
worldwide deficiency of food calories which ought 
to exalt them far beyond reach of the silliest 
faddist, few nutritionists, good or bad, have any 
inclination to detract from the importance of 
calories. Yet it remains, as a matter of simple 
justice, to repair the damage done to public ap- 
preciation of this essential food factor. Current- 
ly a beginning of this justification is to be found 
in a recent public utterance of Samuel C. Gale, 
a member of the Long-Range Planning Commit- 
tee of the Millers National Federation, the basic 
task of which is to restore flour and bread in all 
their merits and aspects to the place they de- 
serve on the table. 


Mr. Gale reminds us that in our prewar diet 
about 12% of the calories came from fruits and 
vegetables, including a large share from pota- 
toes. Dairy products, including eggs, provided 
another 12%, meat of all kinds about 15%, and 
cereal grains, primarily in the form of white flour, 


30%. There are great contributions of proteins, 


vitamins and minerals, too, from the cereals. 
What of the balance of our diet, contributing 
31% of the calories? Mr. Gale says: “This is made 
up of sugars and refined fats. These products 
are tasty and relatively cheap and are excellent 
to be used as flavoring agents for the more es- 
sential foods listed above. But sugar and refined 
fats contribute no proteins, no vitamins and no 
minerals. They contribute nothing but flavor and 
calories. In consequence, where there is a ques- 
tion of weight control and it is desirable to elim- 
inate some calories from the diet, it is obvious 
from which category these calories should come.” 


But in any case the calorie is not to be denied. 
It is basic. And basic as a supplier of it is bread. 


@e ®@ 
THE INEVITABLE VERDICT 


IGHTY per cent extraction flour wasn’t what 
it was cracked up to be by its ideological 

proponents and apologists. The verdict has been 
slow in coming, but it was inevitable. It is voiced 
in many quarters now, both in trade and in nutri- 
tional circles, but at last has a most authoritative 
official expression. The Committee on Cereals of 
the National Research Council’s Food and Nutri- 
tion Board utters the verdict in its currently re- 
leased review of bread and flour enrichment. 

“Although the American public,” states the 
committee, “appeared to accept the 80% extrac- 
tion flours without too much adverse comment, 
the reaction after six months’ experience appeared 
to be that the consumers were becoming quite 
critical of these long extraction flours. They did 
not produce the quality of baked products which 
the American consumer had become accustomed 
to expect from white flours. They were quite 
variable and unpredictable in their baking char- 
acteristics, which disturbed both the home and 
commercial baker. In addition, their keeping 
quality was not as good as that of white flours, 
causing an appreciable loss due to infestation.” 

The committee might have added truthfully 
that the 80% extraction products were tolerated 
only on the ground of national emergency, and 
that even the nutritional propaganda line that 
was erroneously considered necessary to put 
them over on the public had little persuasive ef- 
fect upon consumer preference and opinion. The 
official plea, so loudly chorused by the crackpot 
fringe of nutritionists, that “this new flour is bet- 
ter for you,” for the most part fell upon indif- 
ferent ears, and it was not long before the victims 
of this propaganda were disillusioned by experi- 
ence, 



































For the future, too, GOLDEN 
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Higher Wheat Prices Expected in View 
of Continued World Food Demands 


Although wheat prices in March 
are expected to average higher than 
in February, the rate of price in- 
crease which occurred during the last 
half of February is not expected to 
continue, according to the department 
of agricultural economics, Kansas 
State College. Sharp and sudden 
price reactions may occur, but they 
are expected to be of short duration. 

World food requirements appear to 
be increasing rather than decreasing. 
The United States will be the major 
source of export shipments of grain, 
especially until lake transportation 
opens and shipments from Canada 
increase. On Jan. 1, United States 
stocks of wheat were 640,000,000 bus, 
or about 40,000,000 bus less than a 
year earlier. Both domestic use and 
exports have been large since that 
time. Current conditions point to a 
June 30 carry-over only slightly 
larger than the small carry-over of 
100,000,000 bus at the end of last sea- 
son. 

Domestic mill consumption has 
been at a rate of about 60,000,000 
bus per month, and it is expected that 
mill grindings will remain at capac- 
ity until the end of the season. The 
Commodity . Credit Corp. has pur- 
chased relatively little wheat since 
Jan. 18, but purchases of flour have 
been large. It is expected that this 


pattern of purchases will continue 
since additional purchases of flour wil] 
be necessary if exports are to reach 
the equivalent of 325,000,000 bus, the 
college states. 

The Jan. 15 parity price of wheat 
was $1.90 on farms. Since little or 
no decline in parity is expected by 
June 15, it appears that the 1947 
loan rate may be near $1.71 on farms 
which would be equivalent to about 
$1.85, Kansas City basis. In view of 
this and the prospects for a record 
crop of hard winter wheat, the econ- 
omists say it is doubtful if quotations 
for July delivery at Kansas City will 
advance and remain above the Febru- 
ary high. 

Seasonal strength in corn prices is 
in prospect during March.: Substan- 
tial government purchases for export, 
highly favorable feeding ratios, sea- 
sonal improvement in the quality of 
corn and strong wheat prices will lend 
support to prices of corn and other 
feed grains. Jan. 1 stocks of corn 
were about 300,000,000 bus larger 
than last year, and a record supply of 
feed grain per animal unit will tend 
to limit price advances. 

Since United States stocks of wheat 
are decreasing and prices have ad- 
vanced sharply, it is probable that 
corn will make up a substantial por- 
tion of United States grain exports 
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for the balance of this season, the col- 
lege says. The goal is to export 100,- 
000 bus of corn during the season. 
At mid-February the government had 
ased somewhat less than half 
of this quantity, indicating that pur- 
chases during the next few months 
may be large. 
The recent sharp advance in hog 
ices has resulted in an unusually 
favorable hog-corn ratio. This will 
tend to encourage feeding of hogs 
to heavier weights and also will en- 
courage holding reserves of corn for 
later expansion of hog numbers. 
Many farmers may hold substantial 
reserves of corn until the 1947 corn 
crop prospects are known. The cur- 
rent parity price of corn indicates, 
according to the economists, that the 
loan rate for 1947 may be as high or 
slightly higher than the 1946 loan 
rate. This will give farmers con- 
fidence in holding corn. In Kansas 
local prices of corn may advance more 
than in other areas because of rela- 
tively small supplies, they point out. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SOIL IMPROVEMENT WEEK 
PLANNED IN OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—The fourth 
annual Save-the-Soil Clinic to be held 
here April 4-5, will be followed by 
a soil improvement week, April 7-13. 
Gov. Roy Turner will serve as chair- 
man of the clinic. i 

A thousand visitors are expected to 
attend the clinic which will be ad- 
dressed by nationally known speak- 
ers. Sponsors include agricultural 
agencies, soil conservation boards, 
the Oklahoma Seedmen’s Association, 
Associated Industries of Oklahoma 
and the state chamber of commerce. 


———-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN BOARD REDUCES 
FREIGHT RATE ON GRAIN 











Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian Board 
of Transport Commissioners has or- 
dered Canadian railways, to reduce 
freight rates to their former level on 
grain and grain products moving 
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from the lakehead to shipping points 
in eastern Canada. The rates were 
increased July 31, 1946. 

A joint application, made by the 
grain and grain products branch of 
the Toronto Board of Trade, Eastern 
Elevators Association of Canada and 
the Ontario Flour Millers Association, 
asked for disallowance of the in- 
creased rates on grain, grain prod- 
ucts, flaxseed and flaxseed products 
from the lakehead to Halifax, St. 
John, Montreal, Quebec and Three 
Rivers. It was claimed that unjust 
discrimination against eastern Can- 
ada millers would be created unless 
the rates were adjusted. 


In its judgment, the board said the 
advanced rates had not been author- 
ized, had not received concurrence of 
the prices board and were published 
on less than statutory notice. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OKLAHOMA WHEAT FIELDS 
HAVE AMPLE MOISTURE 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—Wheat is in 
fair to good condition but made prac- 
tically no growth the past week, due 
to cold weather and lack of surface 
moisture. However, A. W. Erickson, 
crop forecaster, who made a recent 
trip through the state’s wheat belts, 
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reports that there is enough mois- 
ture to carry wheat through another 
month without additional rain or 
snow. 

This opinion was based upon the 
fact that cold weather has frozen 
back the wheat and made it practical- 
ly dormant, in which state it requires 
and uses no moisture. Mr. Erickson 
found submoisture penetrating from 
two to six feet deep. He believes 
the cold, dry weather has eliminated 
both green bugs and rust and also 
he minimizes any appreciable damage 
by dust storms. While wheat pas- 
turage is limited, the roots are strong. 
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FUTURE BRIGHTER 





Read how the modern methods of mass personal selling are 
constantly creating both security and opportunity for you! 
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WHAT ONE MAN SAYS: 


money to spend in my store. 
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RETAILER—Sure, my advertising pays. 
And indirectly all advertising pays me a 
profit. For firms that advertise grow big 
and employ more people, often at higher 
wages. That means more people have more 


* 


So more sales mean 
chance for promotion, 


indirectly. 








Other Ways 





of living. 





I. Brings you better goods for less money. 
2. Makes shopping more pleasant and easier. 
3. Has given us the world’s highest standard 








Advertising... 


x * 


You agree that advertising has just one main purpose 
—to sell goods or services. 

And you’ll agree that when more sales are made, there’s 
just naturally more work to be done. 


more jobs. Yes, and better jobs, a 
or for a raise in pay. 


More sales mean more jobs at the factory. More jobs 
at the mines and mills and farms that supply materials 
that factory uses. More jobs in the banks, railroads, 
stores, and the hundred and one businesses that benefit 


That’s how advertising—by selling more goods to more 
people—makes your job, no matter where you work, a 
better job, with a better future, and 
far more security. 


Remember this as you see and 


hear advertising doing its job of sell- 
ing goods. Tell your friends how ad- 
vertising works. And be grateful for 
it. For every hour of the day, adver- 
‘tising is making your home, your 
income and your personal future more 
secure. 


.BY SELLING MORE GOODS 


TO MORE PEOPLE 


Makes your job more secure 
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New York, N. Y.—Distribution of 
food products and feedstuffs may be 
affected by new and increased state 
sales taxes which, a survey discloses, 
are being given serious consideration 
on a broader scale in current state 
legislative sessions throughout the 
country than at any time since the 
depression era. 

A detailed analysis of exemption 
provisions of pending sales tax bills 
is not available at this time to show 
the exact extent to which milling 
industry products are affected by this 
trend, but ample data is at hand to 
indicate that the food industry and 
dealers in feed and related products 
would do well to look into the situ- 
ation in their state capitals. 

Oklahoma’s legislature, for exam- 
ple, recently rejected a move to ex- 
empt feed, seed, fertilizer and farm 
machinery from a bill re-enacting that 
state’s 2-cent sales tax. Alabama 
farmers seek exemption of feed- 
stuffs and baby chicks from the sales 
tax, but are running into pressure 
for an increased and broadened levy. 
Thus, in states that have sales taxes 
as well as those where they are being 
proposed, the matter of exemptions 
as well as the tax itself is of sig- 
nificance to feed dealers. A similar 
situation pertains to food products, 
although in most states food exemp- 
tion is not currently an issue. 

Increasing to 24 the numbers of 
states with such levies, Tennessee’s 
1947 legislature, at the recommenda- 
tion of Governor McCord, enacted a 
2% sales tax, scheduled to go into 
effect June 1. Expected to exceed 
$20,000,000 a year, receipts from the 
Tennessee sales tax and its accom- 
panying use tax will go to public ed- 
ucation, state aid to municipalities, 
public welfare programs, and institu- 
tional construction. 

Confronted with similar demands 
for new revenue, at least 16 other 
states are considering new sales 
taxes, while increases in existing 
sales taxes are proposed in 10 states. 
A District of Columbia sales tax also 
is under study. 

Meanwhile, no likelihood is indi- 
cated for repeal this year of any of 
the present sales taxes, and in few 
instances is there much prospect for 
sales tax reduction. Along with sales 
taxes, several states are considering 
new use taxes, already adopted by 18 
states to curb sales tax evasion 
through out-of-state purchasing. 

Although a number of states in 
which sales taxes have been proposed 
are expected to sidestep the issue at 
least temporarily, some through the 
adoption of levies on so-called ‘‘lux- 
ury” products, developments indicate 
that several states may join the sales 
tax list this year and that the gen- 
eral trend in the years immediately 
ahead will be toward expanded reli- 
ance on the sales tax as a major 
source of state revenue. 

A sales tax bill, to yield an esti- 
mated $20,000,000 a year in new reve- 
nue, has been introduced in the Con- 
necticut legislature with the backing 
of Governor James L. McConaughty, 
who advocated such a measure in his 
budget message. Exempting food and 
children’s clothing, the bill would 
provide a tax of 1c on purchases of 
40c or less; 2c on purchases from 
40 to 70c; 3c on purchases of 70c 
to $1; and 3c for each additional pur- 
chase of a dollar. 

One of several new tax bills pend- 
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State Legislatures Consider New 
Sales Taxes, Changes in Old Laws 


ing in the Maine legislature would 
impose a 2% sales tax to raise an 
estimated $6,400,000 a year. Rec- 
ommendations by the Maine State 
Legislative Research Cemmittee 
called for a sales tax or income tax 
or a combination of both. 

Governor Lane of Maryland has 
urged the enactment of a 2% sales 
tax, which in that state would yield 
an estimated $18,400,000 a year. 

Four of the five members of a bi- 
partisan state tax study commission 
in Rhode Island agreed upon a sales 
tax as one of several new means of 
raising additional state revenue but 
differed as to the rate for such a 
levy. Two members of the commis- 
sion advocated a 1% sales tax with 
no exemptions to raise $5,000,000, 
while two others proposed a 2% sales 
tax to yield $9,000,000. 

Enactment of a 2% retail sales 
and use tax was recommended by the 
Minnesota Resources Commission, 
despite Governor Youngdahl’s oppo- 
sition to such a measure. Although 
sentiment favoring a sales tax was 
recently reported as growing in the 
state’s rural areas, leaders of the 
Minnesota House of Representatives 
said they saw no need for such a tax 
during the 1947 session. 

Governor Robert F. Bradford of 
Massachusetts has suggested the pos- 
sibility of a 2 or 3% sales tax to 
offset a potential deficit facing the 
state and its municipalities, but with- 
held specific recommendations pend- 
ing a report by a commission study- 
ing the state’s revenue problems. 

A sales tax has been proposed in 
Pennsylvania, although Governor 
James H. Duff indicated he would 
make every effort to avoid such a 
levy. Pennsylvania’s revenue prob- 
lems have been under study by a 
joint legislative committee, with se- 
lected sales taxes seen as a possible 
alternative to a new general sales 
tax or a state income tax. 


New York Proposal 


Introduced in the New York state 
legislature, but given little chance of 
passage, is a bill calling for a 2% 
sales tax, exempting food and medi- 
cine, to raise revenue for allocation 
to upstate municipalities. New York 
City, which already has its own local 


FIFTIETH AIB CLASS BEGINS — 
The fiftieth civilian class is under 
way at the American Institute of 
Baking School in Chicago. Members 
of the class are shown above. Read- 
ing from left to right, they are: 


Row 1—Joe M. —_ Jack L. Barnett, 
Say P. Nastaj, Donald M. Pierce, Wil- 
liam L. Wolf, Jr., C. L. Ulie, G. Craft, W. 
Ww. Prouty, w. Waimaler. B. O. Nerton, 
Anthony Sgro, Sylvester Zenner, Edmund 
Rinner, Wilbur A. Foster, R. B. Normand, 


sales tax, would be exempt from the 
measure. 

A 3% sales tax has been proposed 
in South Carolina as a means of rais- 
ing from $6,000,000 to $8,000,000 a 
year for increased pay to school 
teachers. Governor J. Strom Thur- 
mond is opposed to a sales tax, but 
indicated he might sign such a bill if 
enacted by the legislature. 

Future consideration by the New 
Hampshire legislature of a general 
sales tax and a graduated income 
tax, with possible action meanwhile 
on a “luxury” tax, was recommended 
in a report by a state legislative in- 
terim commission on state finances. 

Consideration of the long-range po- 
tentialities of sales ‘and income taxes 
was similarly recommended to the 
Nevada legislature by Governor Vail 
M. Pittman, who suggested, however, 
that the state’s immediate revenue 
needs be met through a cigarette 
and tobacco tax, and increases in the 
state’s liquor and gambling levies. 
Opposition to any immediate sales 
tax was subsequently expressed by 
legislative committees, which, like 
the governor, saw no need for such 
action at the 1947 session. 

Three per cent sales taxes have 
been proposed in Oregon and Georgia, 
while a bill introduced in the Mon- 
tana legislature called for a 2% sales 
tax on all retail business there. Other 
states in which sales taxes have been 
proposed include Missouri and Ne- 
braska. Reenactment of North Da- 
kota’s sales tax on a permanent basis 
was urged by Governor Fred G. Aan- 
dahl. 

Increase Sought 


Alabama’s sales tax will be an is- 
sue when that state’s legislature con- 
venes in May, following a current 
recess during which interim commit- 
tees are at work. New revenue pos- 
sibilities suggested by Philip J. 
Hamm, revenue commissioner, in- 
clude increasing the present 2% sales 
tax and addition of a one-eighth of 
1% tax on wholesale transactions 
along with removal of the present ex- 
emptions in the sales tax law. A 
State Revenue Survey Commission, 
created by the 1945 Alabama legisla- 
ture, has recommended broadening 
the sales tax base to include gross 
proceeds from the retail sale of all 


Paul 8S. Maier and Arthur Abt. 

Standing between Row 1 and Row 2— 
George D. Harrell, Scott C. Pfaff and H. 
G. McPherson. ° 

Row 2—Lester M. Williams, John T. 
Stryker, Carl S. Masztal, Joe M. Elrod, 
August Albensi, 8S. Mangipano, J. R. Jacob- 
son, H. L. Coward, James P. Haager, 
S/Sgt. Arthur Green, CWO, USMC James 
F. Elliott, T/Sgt. Edward Husak, S/Sgt. 
Eugene F. Del-Colle, Orville Straith, C. 
Hauswald, Axel W. nag gh Charles 
G. ae R. J. Jessup, Frank A. Pursel, 
Theod Jensen, Sidney 
MeDonnell and Earl O. Roberts. 
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tangible personal property and other 
steps to tighten the measure, includ- 
ing discontinuance of the 3% dis- 
count now allowed for prompt pay- 
ment. 

An increase of 25% in New Mex- 
ico’s sales tax has been suggested. A 
Wyoming bill would raise the sales 
tax there from 2 to 3% with the in- 
creased revenue dedicated to public 
education. An increase from 2 to 3% 
in Iowa’s sales tax has been pro- 
posed, with similar suggestions ad- 
vanced in Washington, Arkansas and 
West Virginia. Another West Vir- 
ginia bill would raise an estimated 
$1,000,000 a year by removing the 
present 50c exemption of groceries 
under the consumer sales tax law. 

Both increases and reduction of 
California’s sales tax have been pro- 
posed. Governor Earl Warren, how- 
ever, is backing legislation to continue 
in force for another year the reduced 
rates of the sales tax and other gen- 
eral fund levies which were cut, at 
his request, in 1943 and held down 
in 1945. 

Proposals for reduction of Ohio’s 
sales tax, which had pre-election sup- 
port from Governor Herbert, ran into 
strong opposition pressures from a 
variety of sources, with political ob- 
servers predicting that the rate is vir- 
tually certain to be left at 3%. A 
proposed reduction in North Caro- 
lina’s sales tax rate, from 3 to 1%, 
was voted down by the joint legisla- 
tive finance committee. 


Use Tax Proposed 


Pending in the Arkansas legisla- 
ture at this writing was a bill to 
levy a 2% use tax on the sales 
price of merchandise bought outside 
the state for use, consumption or 
storage in Arkansas. It was esti- 
mated that the measure would bring 
$700,000 annual use tax revenue and 
add $3,000,000 to sales tax collec- 
tions. 

A use tax to yield an estimated 
$2,000,000 a year in extra revenue 
was under consideration in Indiana, 
but Governor Ralph F. Gates indi- 
cated his administration would drop 
the idea. Other reports from Indi- 
ana, however, indicated that an in- 
crease in the state’s gross income 
tax, which has the effect of a sales 
tax, would be sought to provide ad- 
ditional funds for education. 

Wyoming’s House of Representa- 
tives killed a bill seeking to repeal 
existing statutes which provide use 
tax exemptions to businesses on their 
materials and equipment purchased 
outside the state. 


Row 3—John F. Hankey, a Pg WI. 
Williams, Robert E. Wright, D. . Thomp- 
son, George Stasko, Walter W. Smillie, H. 
Sherrill, Wm. E. Meyer, Dale L. Augerson, 
Donald 8. Burns, J. Gisler, W. Duvall, Carl 
B. Hugel, Mark L. Mesler, Russell H. Hoff- 
man, R. W. ge B. Frank Smith, Mar- 
vin L. Parker, Wm. R. » Jr., Ken- 
neth Ford and R. 


ito: 
Etheldred ee Donald K. boon oy J. 
Mullvain, E. M. Kozlowicz, Durwood 
wards, D. K. Sparks, Stanley J. Bojersi, 
Wallace Geuss, Joseph Wagner, Favian G 
Missick and John T. McCarthy. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article is the statement on 
agricultural price support policy by 
Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson before the Committee on 
Agriculture of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Jan. 22, 1947. 


¥ ¥ 
Washington, D. C.—This committee 
is taking highly commendable and 
significant action today in opening 
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Price Supports Vital, But Should 
Have Flexibility, Anderson States 


official legislative study of agricul- 
tural price support policy. 

Price supports are vital to our en- 
tire farm program. Our task now 
is to carry out the government’s sol- 
emn price commitments to farmers 
in a way that will best serve the in- 
terests of farmers and the nation. 
Our price policy can be made to 
serve the long-time interests of both 
farmers and consumers, or it can lead 


to waste of our farm production, our 
money and our soil. We must choose 
well. 

I sincerely hope that your hearings 
will lead to prompt action on a num- 
ber of immediate questions that will 
be essential in determining funda- 
mental problems of long-range policy. 

I have given these matters a great 
deal of thought. A year ago, in testi- 
fying on the Agriculture Department 
Appropriation Bill, I pointed to the 
need for establishing a pattern of pro- 
duction that would encourage soil 
conservation and good land use, and 
the fact that Congress intended for 
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the price support system to meet that 
need. In that connection I referreg 
to the paradox in which price sup. 
ports might actually encourage un- 
wise land use. 

In the intervening months, I have 
expressed the same ideas to farm 
groups and business men: in various 
parts of the country in an effort to 
see what they want to recommend 
to you. 

In November I addressed a letter 
to the then chairmen and ranking 
minority members of the Agriculture 
Committees in both the House and the 
Senate in which I discussed the whole 
question of price support policy and 
the objectives of price support legis. 
lation and urged thorough considera- 
tion of the problems that have arisen 
in this connection. Nothing has hap- 
pened to make consideration of these 
problems any less urgent. In fact, 
the urgency has increased with the 
declaration by the President of the 
termination of hostilities and the cer: 
tainty that price supports of the 
Steagall amendment will terminate 
after two full years. 

But while it is urgent that we 
begin the consideration, that we an- 
swer some immediate questions, and 
that we get some long-range answers 
before farmers have to plan another 
year’s operations, I would not want 
to give the impression that any large- 
scale action is needed to safeguard 
farm prosperity in 1947. We are wit- 
nessing some downward adjustments 
in farm commodity prices, but farm 
prices are still well over twice the av- 
erage of the prewar years 1935 
through 1939. Even though demand 
may not be quite as strong as dur- 
ing the war years, it is still at a 
high level and our carry-over stocks 
of basic commodities are relatively 
low. Therefore, our farm production 
goals prudently call for continued 
high production for most farm com- 
modities. As in the past, farmers and 
farmer representatives in every state 
have helped to set these goals which 
represent a consensus of informed 
judgment. 

For most commodities on which price 
supports are available, we can expect 
that prices will stay above support 
levels through 1947. Thus, in 1947, 
the shortcomings of our existing price 
support legislation will not be seri- 
ously felt on a broad range of farm 
commodities. However, in establish- 
ing 1947 goals for potatoes, eggs and 
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commercial truck crops we have indi- 
cated. to farmers that somewhat 
smaller production than in 1946 
would be desirable. We believe that 

ces for most of the support com- 
modities will be equal to or above the 
support level. At. the same time, it 
would not be surprising if the extent 
and cost of price support activities 
are greater in 1947 than in 1946. 
And on the basis of our experience— 
particularly with potatoes—it is not 
hard to visualize a situation not far 
distant in which existing price sup- 
ports would throw production far out 
of balance with demand and would 
result in extremely heavy government 
expenditures. 

We in the department are looking 
into the probable extent of price sup- 
port activity and cost under varying 
economic conditions. You will under- 
stand that our estimates at best can- 
not be precise. But here’s our first 
appraisal of what our immediate 
losses and net increases in Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. stocks and loans out- 
standing might be as a result of price 
support operations on crops harvest- 
ed in 1947 and 1948 and livestock 
products sold in 1947 and 1948. 


CCC Losses 


Under very favorable economie con- 
ditions, with employment and produc- 


_tion continuing at current. levels 


throughout the period, we might have 
a net loss of as much as $250,000,000 
to $350,000,000 and an increase in 
Commodity Credit stocks and loans 
of $400,000,000 to $500,000,000, cost 
value. There would still remain the 
question of loss or gain when the 
Commodity Credit stocks were finally 
liquidated. 

Assuming only a moderate decrease 
in prices, employment and consumer 
income, followed by recovery to about 
present conditions by 1949, we might 
have a net loss of $300,000,000 to 
$450,000,000 and increase CCC stocks 
by about $500,000,000 to $700,000,000. 

If we should have a:recession simi- 
lar to that of 1920-21, our net losses 
might total $500,000,000 to $700,000,- 
000, and CCC stocks might increase 
by perhaps $1,200,000,000 to $1,500,- 
000,000. Any losses sustained in dis- 
posing of the additional accumula- 
tions of CCC stocks would of course 
eventually have to be added to these 
net loss figures. These estimates, of 
course, do not represent the total 
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amount of working capital that would best means now available to me of the pattern of capacity production 
be required by CCC under these con- indicating where we may stand finan- so as to meet demands that may soon 
ditions. The: figures are based on cially two years from now as aresult be considerably different from the 
year-end stocks. Maximum holdings of carrying out existing legislation, demands during war and the world 
during the price support period might realizing that this is a field in which food emergency. The cost figures I 
be much higher. And finally, these our economists and statisticians still gave you indicate that even under 


figures do not include estimates for have a lot of work to do. the best possible conditions, we can- 
any losses (except on current stocks) not expect a good working balance 
on products for which support is per- Money Not Only Problem between production and demand for 
missive rather than mandatory. Ac- Of course, the cost in dollars is each and every commodity two years 


tually, there will undoubtedly be not the only problem we must con- hence. The outlook is for too much 
some losses on commodities in this sider. We are fundamentally con- of some products, too little of others. 


category. cerned with the twin problems of (1) The result of too much is waste; the 
As I said, these figures can’t be maintaining a big enough market to _ result of too little is human want. 
precise. Weather alone could change absorb our total capacity production, There are other basic questions also 


the stock and loss figures very ma- which is much greater than prewar at issue. What shall be done about 
terially. I simply use them as the and still expanding, and (2) shifting commodities for which price support 
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products eaten every day in every 
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he’s allergic to contamination by the 
companions with whom he has to 
travel on the way to work. And once 
he’s contaminated ... bingo! ... he’s 
useless. A sad fate for such a fine 


character! But hold on... there’s hope! 


Happy Ending: Yes — Bemis Water- 
proof Laminated Textile Bags! They pro- 
tect him from the evil influences lurk- 
ing in warehouses, freight cars and 
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Powdered Food! And for you, too! 
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for LCL and export shipments. Empty or filled, it saves 
storage space. 
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is not mandatory such as citrus fruits, 
beef cattle and wool? The producers 
of these commodities also made an 
important contribution during the 
war. What shall be done about com- 
modities on which the minimum sup- 
port rate of 90% of parity would 
force undesirable cuts in production, 
assuming prices actually fell to the 
support level? Milk and butterfat 
are examples. What sort of policy 
will we follow in regard to export 
subsidies, international commodity 
agreements, tariffs and import quotas 
if United States supported prices are 
far out of line with world prices? 
This question is an old one but is 
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timely now because price support 
activities now cover more commodi- 
ties than in any other year of peace. 

Another question: If CCC accumu- 
lates large stocks of farm products, 
should the present restrictions on do- 
mestic disposal of those stocks be 
continued? At present, with few ex- 
ceptions, CCC is not allowed to sell 
any of its holdings on the domestic 
market at less than parity price. 
Wool offers an especially - difficult 
problem. CCC owns about 460,000,- 
000 Ibs of wool out of more than 
1,250,000,000 Ibs purchased since 1943. 
We are prohibited by law from sell- 
ing under parity and have had to in- 


crease the selling price sharply as 
parity has increased in recent months. 
In spite of our large stocks, mills are 
buying large quantities of imported 
wools because they are cheaper. At 
present we are seriously handicapped 
in competing with foreign govern- 
ment corporations for our own do- 
mestic market, and we cannot liqui- 
date the holdings that hang over the 
wool market before the new crop 
comes along. In that connection, I 
should remind you that our wool pur- 
chase program expires April 15. We 
do not plan to continue it unless the 
Congress specially directs us to do 
so. But the main point I want to 
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make on wool is this: On disposal of 
stocks, our hands are tied by legis. 
lation; they can be untied only by 
legislation. 

Two other questions suggested by 
the current price support situation 
are concerned with parity price. 


Parity Revisions Suggested 

First, should the parity formula be 
revised? And second, if it is reviseq 
in the near future, what would such 
revisions in parity cost, in terms of 
price support outlay? As you know, 
I have suggested the desirability of 
revisions that would overcome some 
of the difficulties in the parity for. 
mula. Three farm organizations 
meeting recently in Buffalo stated that 
careful consideration should be given 
to a revision of the parity formula. 
But price support commitments were 
made on the basis of the present for- 
mula and revision may need to wait 
until the end of the two-year price 
support period, or price support legis- 
lation may need to be revised as par- 
ity is revised. The parity concept has 
come close to gaining unanimous ac- 
ceptance in this country. Despite its 
faults, it has served agriculture and 
the nation very well. 

Yes, there are many important un- 
answered questions in both the pres- 
ent and future of our price support 
system. \ 

But of this we can be very sure: 
The American farmer rightfully ex- 
pects the government to assure him 
prices not less than 90% of parity 
on many important commodities 
through 1948 and 921%% on cotton. 
The whole public has a right to ex- 
pect, as I am sure the Congress in- 
tended, that we carry out the price 
commitments in such a way as to en- 
courage necessary postwar changes 
in the production pattern and with- 
out waste of farm products, soil re- 
sources and money. 

We find reasons for these expecta- 
tions in the legislation itself and in 
the circumstances on which the leg- 
islation was based. Let us look at 
the legislation and its history. 

The price support legislation sets 
up three classes of commodities. One 
class is the so-called basic. These 
commodities are cotton, corn, wheat, 
tobacco, peanuts (for nuts) and rice. 
The Stabilization Act of 1942, as 
amended, requires that loans be made 
on the 1947 and 1948 crops of these 
commodities at the rate of 90% of 
parity except that on cotton the pre- 
scribed rate is 924%2% of parity. After 
the 1948 crops, the loan rates on 
these commodities will be governed 
by the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended. Under that act 
the loan rates range from 50 to 75% 
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of parity on corn, cotton and peanuts; 
on tobacco and rice the loan rates are 
discretionary. 

The Triple A Act provides for the 
establishment of farm marketing 
quotas for the basic commodities un- 
der certain supply situations, if the 
producers of the commodity approve 
such quotas in a referendum, and 
loans on the basic commodities are 
not available if marketing quotas are 
disapproved by producers. When 
marketing quotas are in effect, loans 
are made at the full rate only to pro- 
ducers who do not exceed their farm 
allotments. Producers who exceed 
their farm allotments are subject to 
marketing penalties on the market- 
ing excess and receive loans at re- 
duced rates, only on the excess. 

The second class of commodities 
under price support legislation is that 
of nonbasic Steagall commodities. 
These are commodities for which the 
secretary by public announcement re- 
quested an expansion of production 
to meet the needs of the war emer- 
gency. These commodities are hogs, 
eggs, chickens (with certain excep- 
tions), turkeys, milk, butterfat, dry 
peas of certain varieties, dry edible 
beans of certain varieties, soybeans 
for oil, peanuts for oil, flaxseed for 
oil, potatoes, sweet potatoes and 
American-Egyptian cotton. 


Steagall Supports 

Under the Steagall amendment we 
are required to support prices of these 
commodities until Dec. 31, 1948, at 
“not less than 90% of the parity or 
comparable price therefor.” The com- 
parable price is to be used if the 
production or consumption of a com- 
modity has so changed in extent or 
character since the base period as to 
result in a price out of line with par- 
ity prices for basic commodities. So 
far, comparable prices have been de- 
termined under the Steagall amend- 
ment for soybeans for oil, peanuts for 
oil and dry field peas. 

A fundamental difference between 
the basic and the nonbasic Steagall 
commodities is this: For the nonbasic 
Steagall commodities there is no reg- 
ulatory legislation under which an 
adjustment of production can be 
achieved through the establishment 
of farm marketing quotas and the im- 
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position of penalties on marketings 
in excess of such quotas. After the 
expiration of the Steagall amendment 
on Dec. 31, 1948, price support for 
the nonbasic Steagall commodities 
could be continued under existing 
authority, assuming that the CCC is 


‘continued as an agency of the United 


States. But whether those price sup- 
ports should be continued would be 
wholly discretionary. If the supports 
were continued, the level of support 
also would be discrétionary. 

The third class of commodities sub- 
ject to price supports includes all 
those not in the other two groups. 
For these, supports are permissible 
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rather than mandatory. No exact 
rates are set. Authority is found in 
the general powers of CCC, in the 
so-called “Section 32” that authorizes 
surplus removal and new-use pro- 
grams with appropriations represent- 
ing a share of tariff revenues, and in 
Section 4 (b) of the Steagall amend- 
ment. In Section 4 (b) of the Steag- 
all amendment, Congress declares it 
to be its policy that the Department 
of Agriculture, within the limit of 
available funds and taking into ac- 
count the ability of producers to 
bring supplies into line with demand 
so conduct its lending and purchase 
operations as to maintain a “fair 
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parity relationship” between the com- 
modities for which price support is 
mandatory and those for which it is 
permissible. 


High Supports Invite Waste 


It is quite obvious, I think, that the 
major immediate problems are not 
those connected with the basic crops; 
nor are they those of the big third 
group. The major immediate prob- 
lems are those which have to do with 
the nonbasic Steagall commodities. 
And the reason, quite clearly, is that 
the government seems committed to 
support prices of some of those com- 

(Continued on page 70) 































































P ROBLEM: In still water 
He rows down a stream which flows at 1 m.p.h. and reaches his destination in 
10 minutes. How long will it take him to row back against the current? 
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THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY 


DENVER, COLORADO 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


& 
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If you find it more difficult these 
days to keep bread production 
costs from soaring, investigate 


the shop production economies 


of TOWN CRIER. 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 


Mills at Kansas City, Mo.; Newton, Kansas; Blackwell, Okla; Slater, Mo. 


Total Storage: 2,250,000 Bus. ~§ — Daily Flour Capacity: 12,000 Sacks 
Operating 18 Buying Stations in Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri 
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B* exact understanding of aerodynamics, America’s plane builders i 
are producing ships that set new records year after year. The Bolen: 
same understanding of flour milling technique—the same kind of skill 


and devoted attention—are making AMERICAN FLOURS tops in 
baking performance. | 

















Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 
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Grain Storage 


1,700,000 Bus. G. M. ROSS, FLEMING ROSS, PAUL ROSS, 
President Vice-President Secretary 
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Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects con- 
cerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
poys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, turn 
to page 94 for a check against the correct statements. Each correct answer 
counts five points. A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. For the best results, puff paste 
products should be baked on pans 
that have been dampened with water. 
True or false? 

9. The flavor of butterscotch icing 
can be made more pronounced by 
using a darker brown sugar. True 
or false? 

3. Pecan rolls placed too far apart 
on the pans will pop up in the cen- 
ter. True or false? 

4. To prevent hollow or low cen- 
ters on streusel coffee cakes, they 
should be turned over on cloth cov- 
ered screens as soon as they are 
removed from the oven and allowed 
to cool. True or false? 

5. When making. boiled icings, it 
is necessary that the boiled sugar 
be added as soon as it has reached 
a temperature of 240-242° F. True 
or false? 

6. Brown sugar which has become 
hard and dry may be softened by 
placing it in a metal container and 
covering it with a damp cloth. True 
or false? 

7. In a straight dough if cane or 
beet sugar is replaced by corn sugar 
it is necessary to increase the fer- 
mentation time by about 10%. True 
or false? 

8. A temperature of between 82 
and 88° F. and a relative humidity 
of about 65% is desirable for giving 
pieces of dough intermediate or over- 
head proof. True or false? 

9. It is a very good procedure 
when making bread doughs to dis- 
solve the yeast with the malt in the 
water before adding it to the other 
ingredients. True or false? 

10. The cracking or checking of 
the crust of bread is usually due to 
placing the bread in a cold room to 
cool. True or false? 

11. Buttermilk in bread doughs 
will act as a “rope” preventative. 
True or false? 

12. The addition of some gelatin 


to a doughnut glaze will decrease 
stickiness. True or false? 


13. When making brake bread, the 
doughs should be taken slightly on 
the young side. True or false? 

14. Bread made in large bakeries 
usually has a whiter crumb color than 
bread made in small shops. True or 
false? 

15. The scaling weight of bread is 
not affected by the oven temperature. 
True or false? 

16. A quart of eggs weighs 2 Ibs. 
True or false? 

17. Cane, beet or corn sugar used 
in bread doughs may be replaced by 
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corn syrup with excellent results. 
True or false? 

18. The main reason for sifting 
flour on bread before going into the 
oven, is to change the appearance 
of the loaf. True or false? 

19. Beet sugar may replace cane 
sugar in bakery products and no 
changes in the finished products will 
be noted. True or false? 

20. The caving in or pulling away 
of the sides of bread is generally due 
to the pans being spaced too far 
apart. True or false? 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 











CRETE, NEB. 
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PERCY KENT BAG CO. 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
— district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
’ directly from growers. 








RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








for 
Economy 


—— 
The American 


“STANDA 
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‘“*Standard”’ 


Not only does the 


Write for the facts about the 
highest standards of performance. 
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DIVIDER 


or years, bakers throughout the world have found that for minimum 


over-all cost and accurate, economical performance, the American 


‘‘Standard’s’’ 


1600 Sut Kingshighway Blvd. 


**Standard’’ 


is the finest Divider buy. Available in 2, 3 and 4-pocket 
models, the ‘’Standard’’ handles dough pieces from 8 to 32 ozs. and has a 
Capacity range up to 3600 loaves per hour. 


rugged construction and quality of 
design assure low maintenance and long life, but its high degree of pre- 
cision scaling avoids losses from overweights and assures finer, more uni- 
form loaves. It can be opened in a jiffy for fast, easy cleaning. 


that for years has set the 


Machine, Co. 


s ai Louis 10, Mo. 
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The Mills of Shellabarger 











MONG all world commodities, only wheat shows a stronger price tendency now. 

There never was a better demonstration that bread is the best and cheapest food. 

For this enormous world wide demand for wheat is based solely on the more economi- 
cal nutrition provided by a loaf of bread. 


In these days of heavy export demand every miller must protect himself against this 
foreign competition for our wheat supplies. The closing months of the old crop year— 
just before new wheat becomes available—is a particularly dangerous time. 


With Shellabarger flours you have the best 
possible year-around guarantee of top flour 
quality. Wheat storage space sufficient to 
hold 10 months’ milling requirements, sup- 
plemented by 26 strategically located coun- 





This Is SHELLABARGER’S 








A total flour milling capacity 
of 7,000 sacks per day in five 
modern units in the nation’s 
greatest bread wheat field. 
Backed by sufficient storage 
(3,500,000 bushels) to. supply 
our wheat requirements for 
10 months, and by a line of 
26 country elevators to aid in 
collecting much of this wheat 
directly from the growers. 
Backed also by analytical and 
testing laboratories, the most 
rigid technical supervision 
and, finally, by the highest 
quality ideals and standards 
for every Shellabarger 
product. 











Millers Since 1776 


NASHVILLE SALES OFFICE 
808 Nashville Trust Bldg. 
Nashville 3 Tenn. 





try elevators, is a realistic guarantee of 
consistent top quality in Shellabarger flours. 
There is real protection in the flours that 
bear the Shellabarger Crest. 


Every sack of every 
Shellabarger brand 
is milled strictly to 
the best in quality 
standards. 


THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


SALINA, KANSAS 


CENTRAL STATES SALES OFFICE 
Suite 1940 Leveque Lincoln Tower Bldg. 
50 West Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio 




















PERFORMANCE 
PROVEN 


The high scores made by loaves 
baked with HEART of AMERICA 
are so consistent because this 
quality flour is performance proved 
by rigid baking tests before ship- 











ment. That is the reason for 
HEART of AMERICA’S out- 
standing record for uniformity and 


good baking. And that is the 


reason, too, this quality flour is first 
































on the list in so many bakeshops. 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


- 22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY - 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 


CHICAGO OFFICE: BOSTON OFFICE: 
KELLY FLOUR COMPANY SEABOARD ALLIED MILLING CORP, 
919 North Michigan Avenue 1209 Statler Building 
Telephone: Superior 1053 : Telephone, Hubbard 8340 
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In the first of its regional courses 
on bakery sanitation, to be held at 
the Park Central Hotel in New York 
City, March 24-27, the American In- 
stitute of Baking will present author- 
ities in the various fields relating to 
this problem. 

Albert Tolley, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Ward Baking Co. and a 
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AIB Bakery Sanitation Course Set 
for New York City March 24 to 27 


member of AIB’s educational advisory 
committee, will give the welcoming 
talk of the course. 

Speakers who are to appear on 
the program include: A. E. Abraham- 
son, chief of the wholesale division of 
the bureau of food and drugs, depart- 
ment of health, New York City; 
Robert M. Borg of Ossipee, N. H., a 


THERE 1S ONLY ONE 


hewwy daly 


SHORTENING 


Shortening 


sanitation consultant; Earle K. Bor- 
man, assistant director of labora- 
tries, Connecticut state department 
of health; Charles A. Clark of New 
York City, staff assistant for sanita- 
tion of General Foods; Frank Junge- 
waelter, executive secretary of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America; 
Dr. George W. Kirby, technical direc- 
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WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT 
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NEW YORK * CHICAGO + SAVANNAH 
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tor of the Fleischmann Laboratories. 
McKay McKinnon, Jr., chief of the 
New York station, Food and Drug 
Administration, Federal Security 
Agency; H. Richard Rich, entomolo. 
gist, West Disinfecting Co; Dr. y 
Searls, entomologist for Sealtest, Inc: 
Dr. H. B. Switzer, field director of 
Good Housekeeping Bureau; Dr. John 
P. Schmidt, assistant state entomolo. 
gist, Rutgers University; H. J. Spen. 
cer, biologist, wildlife research lab. 
oratory, United States Department of 
the Interior; Dr. Israel Weinstein, 
commissioner of health, department 
of health, New York City, and Wil. 
liam Walmsley, principal of AIB's 
School of Baking. 

Registrations are showing a wide 
interest in the course, and companies 
wishing to enroll employees in the 
course are being urged by AIB off. 
cials to do so immediately, directing 
inquiries to Dr. Edward L. Holmes 
at the American Institute of Baking, 
1135 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago 14 
Til. 

Two additional regional courses 
have been scheduled for the coming 
months; one at Los Angeles, Cal, 
May 6-8, at the Cabrillo Hotel, 1106 
Broadway, and one in Portland, Ore- 
gon, May 12-14, at the Hotel Mult- 
nomah. Local health officials, author- 
ities on state and city laws and or. 
dinances, industrial experts and Food 
and Drug officials will be speakers, as 
well as members of the staff of AIB 
who will present the practical appli- 
cation of the findings as they pertain 
to bakery sanitation problems. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LAND O’ LAKES LAB WORKS 
ON NEW DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Minneapolis, Minn.—With comple- 
tion of a modern research laboratory 
by Land O’ Lakes Creameries, Inc., 
chemical engineers and_ technicians 
of the organization already are work- 
ing on development of new dairy 
products and on improvements of 
baked goods made by users of dry 
milk solids. 

“The new laboratory makes pos- 
sible an extra service to our cusiom- 
ers,” explained Ben Zakariasen, chief 
Land O’ Lakes chemist. 

“While some of our personnel are 
busy at pure research, others are 
available to conduct exhaustive tests 
aimed at bettering foods currently 
made of nonfat dry milk solids, dry 
whole milk and dry buttermilk.” 

The research laboratory, he said, 
serves both as a pilot plant to guard 
quality of all dry milk that is manv- 
factured, and also as a means of test- 
ing this product in the actual prep- 
aration of various foods. 

Begun many months ago, the |lab- 
oratory contains a complete dairy 
plant in miniature, including a small 
vacuum pan, churn, cheese vat, and 
flash pasteurizer, in order to improve 
techniques in plants manufacturing 
various dairy products. Processes 
developed with these working minia- 
tures then are transmitted into ac- 
tual practice in numerous member 
dairy plants of Land O’ Lakes. 

Dry milk is tested regularly for 
solubility, flavor, butterfat, moisttre, 
acidity, color, bacteria and sediment. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNESOTA BAKERS PLAN 
CONVENTION MAY 19-20 


St. Paul, Minn.—The annual con- 
vention of the Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota has been scheduled {or 
May 19-20 at the Hotel St. Paul 
here, according to J. M. Long, sec- 
retary of the group. 
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EXAMINING —~ 


hourly milling samples with this Flourscope 
(X-ray-like viewer) is just one of the many 


precautions taken to insure you of uniform 


quality in 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


NEEDS NO BLENDING 


This in addition to complete 
Laboratory Control 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
‘LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Elevator Space 2,000,000 Bu. 


Daily Capacity 4,000 Cut. 
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The tenth annual National Donut 
Week is scheduled for March 9-15 
and the National Donut Week Com- 
mittee has planned one of the most 
extensive promotional campaigns in 
behalf of bakers. All tools of pub- 
licity, merchandising, advertising and 
promotion will be utilized in this 
campaign. 

Since its inception 10 years ago, 
National Donut Week has provided 


m. 





National Donut Week Promotion 


Scheduled for March 9 to 15 


an outstanding means of increasing 
doughnut sales by bakers. This pro- 
motion has helped the doughnut in- 
dustry to increase its annual volume 
of $50,000,000 in 1938 to $175,000,- 
000 today. 

This year the National Donut Week 
Committee has prepared large, col- 
ored posters showing a grandmother 
and grandson dunking doughnuts in 
a friendly manner. Wagon posters 


customers say ‘‘Please Pass: the 


. 
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tion—good bread with bacon and eggs. 
What satisfaction to bake with WYTASE 
to produce a loaf that has that sparkling 


white crumb color, that tempting flavor 


and window streamers are available 
to all wholesale bakers who desire 
to tie in with this campaign. 

National Donut Week is aimed di- 
rectly at consumers. As in the past, 
a large flow of doughnut promotion 
will be directed to consumers through 
newspapers, magazines and radio. 
Many stage, screen and radio stars 
have helped in this promotion in 
the past, and during the week of 
March 9 to 15 they will again co- 
operate in this undertaking. 

In addition to these activities, new 
doughnut recipes and doughnut par- 
ties will be featured throughout the 
country. 


When You Bake with WYTASE , 
OTS ORIN Y: We , 


“Please Pass the Bread” 


Wat an appetizing, satisfying combina- 


and longer lasting freshness! No wonder 


Bread.” 


DOUGH WHITENER 
WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 


the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING CO., 38th and South May Streets, 





Chicago 9, Illinois 
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Burry Biscuit 
Plans Its First 
National Ad Drive 


Elizabeth, N. J.—With four ney 
products and production which yi 
be increased over 100% by late spring, 
the Burry Biscuit Corp. is launching 
its first national advertising cam. 
paign, George W. Burry, president 
has announced. 

The new “Simple Simon’ products 
are gingerbread, flap jack, pumpkin 
pie and lemon pie mixes. The pack. 
ages, together with the original pie 
crust, biscuit, bran muffin and cor 
muffin mixes, feature the Simpl 
Simon character. 

The first of a series of full-page 
four-color ads will appear in the 
March 15 issue of Saturday Evening 
Post. Simple Simon in the ad meets 
a bride and groom at their door with 
the comment “Now that the honey. 
moon is over, I’ll be more than wel- 
come!” Nine products are pictured 
in the ad. 

The new $1,000,000 plant at Myers. 
town, Pa., will be ready within a few 
months, Mr. Burry said. The pre 
pared mixes, Swedish wafer and ¢a- 
nape cup output will be done there, 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——~ 





Problems of Bakers 
in Scotland 
Reported in Letter 


Difficulties of Scotland’s bakers in 
turning out Christmas-time specials 
were brought to light in a recent let- 
ter received by Harold Hall, Ameri- 
can Dry Milk Institute, Inc., Chicago. 

The letter, written by J. W. Ellis, 
managing director of Smith’s Hawk- 
hill, Ltd., Edinburgh, read in part as 
follows: 

“The Christmas cake we were com- 
pelled to put out at Christmas-time, 
owing to the lack of fat, was a sponge 
cake, which was split and sandwiched 
with jam or other filling, coated on 
the top with fondant and iced round 
the sides with royal icing. The dec- 
oration on the top was a stencil dec- 
oration, the stencils being cut by our 
own man, then tinted with a pressure 
tinter. We had a portable pressure 
machine for blowing up motor tires, 
and have adapted this for confection- 
ery uses in the tinting of cakes. 

“We turned out 9,000 of these cakes 
which had to weigh 1 lb and be sold 
at a controlled price of 3s 6d. Our 
experience of this line was that it 
proved very successful, and was in 
very great demand, due mainly to 
the fact that the people here have 
been so long denied any sugar-coated 
cakes that it was a novelty for tiem. 
We sold 9,000, and could quite easily 
have sold double that number.” 

Formula for the sponge was as 


follows: 
SPONGE MIXING 


Ibs 0 
SE 04.86.5.6446% 6 o6.b00e0 9 10 
Dried sugar egg ....... 5 14 
ree 9 6 
fae 8). 
0 eC ee eee ee 3} 
EE Warts 9.5-06-64.6.65.40-6% 11 101. 


Place all ingredients together in whi-king 
bowl, except 101%4 oz of water and the 3% 
oz bi-carb. Whisk for 30 minutes, then add 
bi-carb. and water on second speed and 
whisk for one minute. 15 to 20 minutes 
in oven, 425° F. 

YIELD is 77 at 7 oz each. 


Smiths’ Hawkhill, Ltd., operates 4 
wholesale bread and cake business. 
Mr. Ellis spent about a month in 
this country last year. 
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Pretzel Promotion 
Program Designed 
to Extend Uses 


New York, N. Y.—Dramatizing the 
pretzels’ unlimited serving possibili- 
ties will be part of the national pub- 
lic relations program to glamorize 
this bakers’ product, and popularize 
its use with other beverages than 
beer. 

N. W. Postweiler, president of the 
National Pretzel Bakers Institute, has 
announced that Bert Nevins, presi- 
dent of Bert Nevins, Inc., public re- 
lations and publicity consultants, has 
been named director of the Institute’s 
public relations committee, to spot- 
light the pretzel’s serving versatility. 
Mr. Nevins has promoted the dough- 
nut as a round-the-clock food item 
for the past 10 years and its con- 
sumption has risen from 5,000,000,000 
in 1940 to 10,000,000,000 in 1946. 

Over $15,000,000 worth of pretzels 
are purchased annually in America 
and the campaign will dramatize its 
adaptability through recipes, games, 
decorations and novel ways of serving 
them. The nutrition story will be 
brought to the fore and the. pretzel’s 
place as a quick energy food among 
industrial workers, and as a means 
for offsetting fatigue caused by lack 
of energy, will be stressed. 

Mr. Nevins mentioned the origin 
of the pretzel centuries ago when 
monks of southern Europe gave the 
twisted salted biscuit to the children 
as a reward for learning their pray- 
ers. The design of hands folded in 
prayer eventually became a symbol 
designating bakeries. The first com- 
mercial pretzel bakery was estab- 
lished in this country at Lititz, Pa., 
in 1861 by the Sturgis family, some 
of whose members still operate bak- 
eries in that state today~ - 
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PITTSBURGH GROUP HEARS 
TALK BY GEORGE CARLIN 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—“Fats and Oils” 
was the topic of an address given by 
George T. Carlin, director of research 
bakery, Swift & Co., before the Great- 
er Pittsburgh Production Men’s Club 
at Fort Pitt Hotel, Feb. 5. J. Nich- 
ols, Doughnut Corp. of America, pro- 
gram chairman, introduced the speak- 
er to the 100 members attending. 

“Fats represent the most concen- 
trated, richest food products known,” 
Mr. Carlin stated. He then launched 
into an illustrated lecture on the his- 
tory of fats in all parts of the world 
and methods taken in the refining 
for bakers’ use in their products. 

Speaking of his work in Germany, 
Mr. Carlin detailed the processing 
of coal there which produced edible 
oils for the German army and civil- 
lans during the recent war. 

When the speaker was asked if the 
rancidity of fats used in bakeshops 
did not bring out the many com- 
Plaints voiced by women that bakers 
goods did not taste the same as home 
baked products, the speaker stated, 
“Spilled fats in bake pans cause the 
rancid taste in baked products, not 
the fats properly used. Some pans 
are not washed and are used again 
and again perhaps, and this accounts 
for rancid fat taste. Air causes the 
fats spilled in pans to go rancid.” 
_An interesting and prolonged ques- 
tion and answer period followed Mr. 
Carlin’s address. 
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“Good Old Bread and Gravy” 
Featured in March Campaign 


Edward R. Bour, Liberty Baking 
Co., president of the club, announced 
the following new members: B. A. 
Wank, Koster Bakery; A. F. Planit- 
zer, Planitzer Bakery; August Dietz, 
Dietz Bakery, Cannonsburg; John 
Shidler, Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Co; John Mantsch, George E. Drake 
Baking Co; Herman Trenchell, Col- 
lege Hill Bakery; George Robertson, 
Armour & Co; C. B. Jewett, Jr., C. 
B. Jewett Co. 

R. R. Sanborn, flour broker, has 
been named chairman of the “fun 
frolic’ the club is planning to hold 
after Easter. 


The promotional campaign spon- 
sored by Wilson & Co. featuring 
“good old bread and gravy” as the 
dish-of-the-month for March is the 
third consecutive “March Is Nation- 
al Bread and Gravy Month” drive. 
The Wilson firm inaugurated the 
campaign in 1945 to promote its 
meat flavor, “B-V.” 
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pecially for the campaign is fea- 
tured on the cover of this issue. 
Wilson’s national advertising, run- 
ning in the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Good Housekeeping and other big 
circulation magazines and in over 
200 newspapers throughout the coun- 
try, carries the original 1945 illus- 
tration of a luscious loaf of bread 
and rich brown gravy. This has be- 


The official poster designed es- 
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During these difficult days when the demand for 
our products far exceeds the supply, Corn Products 
Refining Company believes it can best serve the 
baking industry by bringing to these pages a weekly 
series of portrait-biographies of the current Officers 
and Governors of the American Bakers Association, 
who exemplify the able leadership of the industry. 


PRESENTING 


ARRY ZINSMASTER, as Chairman of the 
Board, brings to the councils of the A.B.A. 
the weight of 34 years as a bakery executive, as 
well as broad experience in other important fields. 
As a director of the Northern Pacific Railway, 
the First and American National Bank and the 
Morris Plan Company of Duluth, and Griggs- 
Cooper Company of St. Paul, he knows transpor- 
tation, banking and wholesale food distribution. 
As a director of the National Association of 
Manufacturers and the Duluth Chamber of 
Commerce he brings to his own industry many 
other phases of American business. 

His directorships in the Nutrition Foundation 
and the Shriner Hospital in Minneapolis give 
him a knowledge of public service, while as 
Trustee of the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment and member of the Business Advisory 
Council for the U. S$. Department of Commerce, 
he shares in the relationship between business 
and government. 

None of these extra-curricular activities—nor 
his executive interest in the Northland Country 
Club and the Minnesota Golf Association—keep 
Harry, or “Zink” as his intimates know him, 











W. CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF THE 
AMERICAN BAKERS ASSOCIATION 


from operating four highly successful bakeries. 

He first entered the baking industry in Des 
Moines, Iowa, after graduating from Amherst 
College and putting in 4 years in a New York 
advertising agency. With the baking industry in 
his blood, for two years he managed sales for the 
Des Moines Bakery Co. Then, disregarding 
Horace Greeley’s advice, he headed North in- 
stead of West. 

In Duluth, in 1913, he organized and was 
president of the Zinsmaster-Smith Bread Com- 
pany, renamed in 1918 the Zinsmaster Bread 
Company. In 1919 he organized the Zinsmaster 
Baking Company in St. Paul, and in 1929 
stepped across the Mississippi to start a Minne- 
apolis company. The Zinsmaster Hol-Ry Com- 
pany in Duluth came in 1931. 

Meantime, busy as he’s always been, he’s 
found time to marry and raise a family, with 
time out for golf, fishing and good fellowship. 

Today, as Chairman of the Board of theA.B.A., 
his talents and energy are furthering the promo- 
tion program for the industry, which he sees as 
the means by which every baker can share a 
permanent prosperity. 


This presentation is not intended to imply endorsement of our product. It is published solely 
as a service to all members of the Baking Industry. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
[fe of CERELOSE—darhroie sugar 
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Got production problems? 


Ww 


attend the ASBE convention 
at Edgewater Beach Hotel 


Chicago, March 10-13 











come a kind of “trade-mark” for 
Bread and Gravy Month. Headline 
for all ads is “Good Old Bread and 
Gravy,” supported by a smaller cap- 
tion enclosed in an outline map of 
the United States which reads: “Once 
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again a whole nation pays tribute 
to a favorite dish.” Ads will fea- 
ture the Wilson food consultant, 
George Rector, and his “never-fail” 
recipe for “rich brown gravy every 
time.” 

To help bakers tie in with the 
campaign, Wilson & Co. has pre- 
pared a special broadside containing 
a bread and gravy advertising kit 
for bakers. This contains: 

The basic bread and gravy illus- 
trations from which a photo-engrav- 
er can make line-cuts for inser- 
tion in the baker’s own newspaper 
ads. 

Suggestions for window streamers, 


bread rack banners and other effec- 
tive store display material in which 
the baker’s own bread and B-V gravy 
are featured together. 

Original, rough newspaper layouts 
from which the baker can get ideas 
for developing his own ads or posters. 

Especially written one-minute, one 


half-minute and 15-second bread and ° 


gravy radio commercials which the 
baker can easily adapt to sell his 
bread, or use “as is” simply by in- 
serting the name of his bread. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


“With bread all sorrows are less.” 
—Cervantes, Don Quixote. 








T’S A MATTER OF DISTRIBUTION! 


Applying thick protective coatings of paint to a battleship is 


quite a different problem than .the application of smoothly 
tinted decorations by a spray-gun. 

When you use HAKO-SHORT, “The Bakers Colloid,” in your 
doughs, you are making sure that you get the most effective, 


finer distribution of whatever shortening you use throughout 


the dough. That insures the smoother fermentation and the 


finer textured loaf that keeps soft and fresh so much longer. 


So use HAKO-SHORT and get all the bene- 


fits of modern scientific control for better doughs 


and better, more uniform baked products. 


HACHMEISTER—INC. 
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Baking Industry’s 
Use of Trucks 
Cited by White 


A recent issue of the “White Re. 
porter,” employee publication of the 
White Motor Co., featured an entire 
page devoted to telling the story of 
the baking industry’s use of trucks 
in its operations. 

Reproduced on the page was the 
White Motor Co. advertisement fea- 
turing a bread theme which appeared 
recently in consumer publications, 
In addition to the advertisement, 
blocks of copy pointed out that the 
baking industry ranks third in the 
number of trucks used in food indus- 
tries, operating somewhat over 85,- 
000 trucks and calling for an annual 
replacement of about 21,000 trucks. 

“The bread on our table is the 
result of several rides on trucks,” 
the copy said. “Trucks carry the 
grain from the farm to the mill; 
the flour from the mill to the bak- 
ery, and finally, the bread from the 
bakery to our homes and stores. 
Oven-fresh bread on our kitchen ta- 
ble is dependent upon modern, trust- 
worthy truck transportation.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


JOHN BENKERT NAMED ON 
STORE SHOW COMMITTEE 


New York, N. Y.—John Benkert, 
Benkert’s Bakery, New York City, 
and a member of the board of gov- 
ernors, Association of Retail Bakers 
of America, has been elected a mem- 
ber of the advisory committee for 
the First Annual Store Moderniza- 
tion Show, scheduled for Grand Cen- 
tral Palace here the week of July 7, 
it has been announced by John W. H. 
Evans, managing director of the show. 

Serving with Mr. Benkert are 
other leading figures in American re- 
tailing, who are co-operating with 
industrial designers, architects and 
manufacturers of store equipment in 
presenting the “retail store of the 
future.” More than 100,000 retail- 
ers in 39 different trade classifica- 
tions are expected to visit the show. 

Chairman of the advisory commit- 
tee is Dean Charles M. Edwards of 
the graduate school of retailing, New 
York University. 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 




















DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 








YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
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NATION’S 
CAPITAL 


Washington, D. C. 
1894 








BACK IN THE .Iineltes 


CERESOTA AND ARISTOS WON 
THE APPROVAL OF BAKERS 
WHICH ALL SZaclazed FLOURS ENJOY Today! 


eCERESOTA °ARISTOS eSTAMCO °RED TURK °PEP 
eSOTA BAKERS BEST eSTATEN ISLAND BEST °CERENA 


GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


STANDARD conran 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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Studies on Cake, 
Planned in 


Chicago, Ill—The laboratories of 
the American Institute of Baking are 
undertaking a comprehensive pro- 
gram of studies on cake and sweet 
goods, according to L. E. Caster, 
president of the Institute. 

Additional equipment has been add- 
ed to the facilities of the laboratories, 
and the staff has been enlarged to 
take care of this work. The new 
staff member is Charles Faulstich, 
a practical baker with several years 
of experience. He is a graduate of 
the AIB school of baking in the 
class of December, 1946. He will 
work under the direction of Dr. 
William B. Bradley, head of the 
laboratories in Chicago. 

“Realizing that the problems of 
cake production which demand in- 
vestigation are too numerous for 
immediate solution by any one labo- 
ratory, or even by several groups of 
workers,” Mr. Caster said, “the In- 
stitute plans to make exploratory 
studies as the first phase of its pro- 
gram. Among the important prac- 
tical problems which need to be 
studied are those concerned with ic- 
ings, especially the habit of icings 
on sweet yeast-raised products of 
melting into nothing but a sticky 
reminder, and the tendency of icings 
on cakes to stick to the wrappers. 
Because there is no completely sat- 
isfactory solution to these problems, 
the cake baker is limited in variety 
production, especially during the sum- 
mer months.” 

“During all seasons, however,” 
states Dr. Bradley, “the cake baker 
has the problem of competing with 
other foods which are recommended 
as desserts because of their nutri- 
tive value. The nutritional properties 
of commercial cake usually are over- 
looked, and more data on the com- 
position of cake and sweet goods are 
needed in order to present a con- 














MOTHER’S DAY PROMOTION.— 
Retailers are being urged by the Na- 
tional Committee on the Observance 
of Mother’s Day to make their 
Mother’s Day plans early and to use 
the official Mother’s Day poster 
(above) and co-ordinated material as 
the focal point of their displays. The 
official display material has been de- 
signed and prepared for adaption and 
use in varying sizes and is obtain- 
able at  co-operatively arranged 
prices from the national committee. 
Address of the committee is: Na- 
tional Committee on the Observance 
of Mother’s Day, 398 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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Sweet Goods 


AIB Laboratories 


vincing story to consumers.” 

In developing its program, the In- 
stitute plans to work closely with 
leading cake bakers and allied firms. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SELLING OPPORTUNITIES CITED 


Saginaw, Mich.—Selling offers an 
unequalled opportunity for enterprise, 
independence and income, a veteran 
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salesman declared here on the oc- RAHR MALTING OBSERVES 
casion of his retirement after 19 

years service with Sunshine Biscuits, 100TH YEAR IN BUSINESS 
Inc. Clyde Harvie, a salesman for Manitowoc, Wis.—One hundred 


Sunshine’s Saginaw Bakery, endorsed 
selling as a profession for ambitious 
young men, at a banquet held here in 
his honor. Fellow salesmen of the 
Saginaw Bakery’s area presented 
him with a traveling bag. Mr. Harvie 
was active for many years in the 
United Commercial Travellers and 
was widely known in Michigan sales 
circles. He joined Sunshine, May 10, 
1927, and originally covered Flint, 
Mich., and its area. 


years of business is being observed 
by the Rahr Malting Co. here, which, 
in commemorating the event, has had 
a private printing of a handsome 60- 
page history written and illustrated 
by Rockwell Kent, widely known 
artist. 

The edition is embellished with 
woodcuts depicting the century of the 
firm’s progress, and details the steps 
by which William Rahr and his 





how 





yesterday’s customer... 








be the 


ANY CUSTOMERS have accepted baked goods of 

lower quality during the last 5 years with the 

mental thought “It’s the best they can do these days— 
with shortages of so many ingredients.” 


But make no mistake, these same customers 
haven’t changed their minds about the quality they 
want! Just as soon as conditions permit, women will be 
demanding pre-war quality in their cakes again. And 
the baker who fails to meet these demands will feel a 
definite slump in sales. 


Now is the time to lay plans for the competitive 
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young pride set out from Europe to 
settle in this territory in 1847. The 
pook gives a history of the growth 
of the firm in a chronological manner. 

Employees, honoring the firm’s 
pirthday, recently presented Guido 
Rahr, president, with a bronze plaque 
pearing a likeness of the firm’s found- 
er and dedicated to Guido Rahr “in 
gratefulness and pride of being asso- 
ciated with him on the centennial of 
‘The House that Rahr Built.’” 

Since 1880, when its founder died, 
the firm has been operated by his 
sons, all now deceased, and now is 
headed by his grandson, Guido. It 
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was formerly known as William Rahr 
Sons Co.. It became the Cereal 
Products Co. in 1918 and the Rahr 
Malting Co. in 1932. 

At present the organization in- 
cludes extensive malt storage plants at 
Manitowoc and a modern malthouse 
at Shakopee, Minn. It also operates 
the Great Western Malting Co., Van- 
couver, Wash. The Manitowoc works 
contain the biggest malt elevator in 
the world under one roof. At present 
contracts are being let for a $400,000 
project to provide tunnels under sev- 
eral local city streets from the ship- 
ping wharf to the plant. 


AIB Plans Special Courses on 
Cake, Pie and Retail Baking 


Chicago, Ill.—A series of short 
special courses in baking production, 
particularly in the fields of cake, pie 
and retail bakery operations will be 
held at the American Institute of 
Baking beginning in January, 1948. 

Announcement of these plans has 
been made by L. E. Caster, presi- 
dent and chairman of the board of 
directors of the Institute, who points 








days ahead. In those plans, it will pay you to include 


may look tomorrow! 


SN aN I 





Sweetex and “‘High-Ratio” cake formulas. During the 


past 14 years Sweetex has made cake history in thou- 
sands of bake shops. You can’t buy a shortening that 
will do more for your cake quality—cake sales—and cake 


profits—than Sweetex! , 


Makers of Sweetex and Primex 
All-Vegetable Hydrogenated Shortenings 





TRUST YOUR FUTURE TO 


SWEETEX 


THE “HIGH-RATIO”* SHORTENING 


*“‘High-Ratio” is our registered trademark. It also stands 
for bakers’ service; and, when employed by bakers, means 
that they have used Procter & Gamble’s special shortening 
pursuant to the ““High-Ratio”’ service. Procter & Gamble, 
makers of Sweetex, the ““High-Ratio” shortening. 


Sweetex Cakes make millions say — “Mr. Baker — you win! “ 





out that the entire teaching staff 
of the school will participate in 
these courses, in accordance with a 
plan recommended by the education- 
al advisory committee and approved 
by the Institute’s board of directors. 

This series of short courses, last- 
ing from January until the summer 
of 1948 will mean that the general 
baking course ordinarily given dur- 
ing the first half of each year will 
not be held in 1948; however, the 
fall class will be held as usual, 
beginning in July, 1948, and lasting 
for 22 weeks. 

“This action,’ states Robert N. 
Woods, chairman of the educational 
advisory committee, “has been rec- 
ommended because of the critical 
need for trained men in all fields of 
baking in addition to bread produc- 
tion. It is likely that the short 
courses on cake, which proved so 
popular in the past, will be given 
at least twice during the series, de- 
pending, of course, on the number 
of prospective students making ap- 
plication. Individualized instruction 
will continue to be given so far as 
practicable, under the general di- 
rection of William Walmsley, prin- 
cipal of the school, the regular staff 
and outside experts from both bak- 
ing and allied firms.” 

Definite dates for the courses have 
not ‘yet been established. 

The officers of the wholesale cake 
section of the American Bakers As- 
sociation, of the National Associa- 
tion of Wholesale Pie Bakers and 
of the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America have been invited to par- 
ticipate in the planning of the courses 
of instruction. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Five AIB Alumni 
Have Headed 
Engineer’s Group 


Chicago, Ill.—Evidence of the close 
and active interest of the alumni of 
the American Institute School of 
Baking in the program of the Amer- 
ican Society of Bakery Engineers 
is the fact that five graduates of the 
school have served as ASBE presi- 
dents and one as secretary-treasurer. 

Those who have served terms as 
presidents are: John Roberts of Kan- 
sas City, of the class of 1931, who 
was president for the 1937-38 term; 
Ross E. Anderson of Little Rock, 
Ark., class of 1926, who served the 
1931-32 term; Willard H. Geller of 
Chicago, class of February, 1932, 
president 1943-44; William F. Gos- 
sadge of Louisville, Ky., class of Sep- 
tember, 1924, president 1942-43, and 
William H. Hauck of St. Louis, class 
of January, 1924, president 1939-40. 

Victor E. Marx, at one time mem- 
ber of the staff of the school, has 
been secretary-treasurer of ASBE 
since its founding in 1924. 

AIB officials are hoping that these 
former presidents will be in attend- 
ance at the twenty-fifth annual AIB 
alumni banquet to be held in the 
Michigan room of the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, on Tuesday evening of 
the ASBE convention, March 11. 








Staff members of both the Dun- 
woody Institute School of Baking 
and Siebel School of Baking: have 
accepted invitations for the event. 
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Nutritive Value of 


Dry Milk Solids 
Cited in Report 


Chicago, Ill. —- New and further 
proof of the effectiveness of nonfat 
dry milk solids in increasing the nu- 
tritive value of bread is provided in 
an authoritative article in the Jour- 
nal of Dairy Science, the Kraft Foods 
Co. points out. 

Written by Dr. L. K. Riggs, direc- 
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tor of research for Kraft Foods Co., 
his assistant, Annabel Beaty, and 
Dr. Arnold H. Johnson of National 
Dairy Research Laboratories, the 
article officially reports on a long 
series of laboratory feeding experi- 
ments to compare the nutritive values 
of several types of bread. 

“Dr. Riggs and his co-workers 
again proved that the addition of 6% 
nonfat dry milk solids materially in- 
creases the nutritive value of the 
various types of bread used widely 
in this country,” the announcement 
said. “They proved ordinary white 
(water) bread supplemented by 6% 
nonfat dry milk solids superior in 


nutritive value to enriched white 
bread. 

“Perhaps the most important find- 
ing reported is that white bread can 
be made superior in nutritive value 
to whole wheat bread by enrichment 
at present standards plus the addi- 
tion of 6% nonfat dry milk solids.” 

In comparing whole wheat bread 
with white bread made with enriched 
flour plus 6% nonfat dry milk solids, 
it was found that the improved white 
bread not only promoted equivalent 
weight gains, but also made for bet- 
ter growth and development. Labo- 
ratory animals fed the improved 
white bread retained a higher per- 
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centage of minerals, an important 
aid to bone and tooth calcification, 

The experiments were conducted 
in the Kraft biological laboratories 
and compared the nutritive values 
of white water bread, enriched white 
bread and whole wheat bread, and 
the influence of nonfat dry milk sol- 
ids when added to each. Hundreds 
of laboratory animals were fed in 
these tests, their growth and body 
development on diets of each type of 
bread providing the means of com- 
parison of the nutritive values of 
each type used. 

Animals on the breads made with 
nonfat dry milk solids made greater 
weight gains per gram of bread fed 
during controlled growing periods, 
and in each instance retained a high- 
er percentage of mineral ash in their 
bodies. 

In the comparison of whole wheat 
bread with the white bread made 
with enriched flour and 6% nonfat 
dry milk solids, weight gains were 
approximately equal, but a signifi- 
cantly higher percentage of mineral 
ash was retained by the anima's on 
the improved white bread diet. 

“It appears that enriched nonfat 
dry milk bread is equivalent in nu- 
tritive value to whole wheat bread 
of average composition both from the 
standpoint of weight gained per unit 
of bread solids consumed and ‘rom 
the chemical composition of the car- 
cass produced. Judged on the iasis 
of the per cent of ash in the «<ar- 
casses, enriched nonfat dry :ailk 
bread seems to be nutritionally su- 
perior to whole wheat bread,’ the 
research scientists report. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DEPRECIATION DISCUSSION 
HEARD BY BOSTON BAKERS 


Boston, Mass.—Depreciation is a 
troublesome and often overlooked or 
disregarded problem in the baker's 
business life, according to Gerald 
Mackey, tax expert who addressed 
the Master Bakers Association of 
Greater Boston at its February 
meeting. Failure to understand 
properly the depreciation angle of 
the tax return costs bakers count- 
less thousands of dollars and actiial- 
ly cheats them out of legitimate de- 
ductions which Uncle Sam meant 
them to have, stated Mr. Mackey. 

When considered in all its ramifi- 
cations, the depreciation problem be- 
comes a bit simpler, for, says Mr. 
Mackey, it is only the ordinary wear 
and tear on equipment due to norznal 
usage. The government takes a |ib- 
eral view on the “average life’ of 
any equipment as estimated by the 
baker, but if he wishes he may use 
the government’s own depreciation 
schedule as presented by the Depart- 
ment of Internal Revenue in Bu.le- 
tin F. 

“Any equipment which has a |ife 
of over a single year is considered 
as ‘depreciating,’ that is, its cost 
may be deducted proportionately over 
the number of years during whici: it 
will continue to be of use to the bek- 
er,” he said. “Consequently, all bak- 
ers should keep an accurate listing 
of all mechanical or other equipment 
purchased together with an exact 
record of cost, installation and 
amount of depreciation claimed the'e- 
on each year. Depreciation which 
is not claimed in any one calendar 
year cannot be made up at a later 
date.” 

Other deductions not always taken 
by the baker were also discussed by 
Mr. Mackey. They included auto 
expense, where an automobile is used 
both in business and for personal 
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Anheuser-Busch 


pauses on the occasion of its 


20th Anniversary 


Time aike 


YEAST BUSINESS 


to pay tribute 
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TO ALL WHO HAVE HELPED US 
make good a promise to the baking industry 


announced by my father 


August A. Busch 


20 years ago this March 


bugust xt. Busch, #- 











AND ON OUR O"Unniveriury 


| SAY IT AGAIN - 


We wre in te 
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On March 28, 1927, Anheuser-Busch 
courageously embarked on a Great New 
Adventure. 


On that same day 23 equally courageous 
bakers in St.Louis did likewise... for on 
FAITH alone they purchased a magnificent 
total of 150 pounds of a new and heretofore 
unkno fa) aduct—Anheuser-Busch Yeast. 


ftimble beginniag this! And especiall 
so when viewed in terms ¥{national mazkét- 
ing objectives. But to those hardy founders 
of the House of Anheuser-Busch, here was 
simply history repeating itself as it had so 
often during the seventy illustrious years 
preceding. 


For Budweiser did not over night become 
the world’s most popular beer. Nor was the 


world's largest brewery built in a single day. 


Both came slowly, surely, as the inevitable 
reward of uncompromising quality stand- 
ards, sterling integrity, sincerity of purpose, 
highest ideals of service, and a very human 
understanding of customer relationship. 


Surrounding this new Bakers’ Yeast with 
these same time-proved ingredients for 
success, my father, August A. Busch, early in 
1927 confidently made public this simple, 
forthright promise to the Baking Industry: 





Yeast Business lo shay a 
BUT 7 TO STAY SAL" OF 
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“WE ARE IN TH) AST BUSINESS 


TO STAY.” 


Today, gs we celebrate our twentieth 
successfu¥ year in the Yeast business, we 
wish tofconvey our deep appreciation to 
thosefbakers who embarked with us that 
firsif/day on our Great Adventure...and to 

thousands of bakers who in the days 
which followed have become our valued 
friends. 


Yes! I can assure you again, Anheuser- 
Busch is in the Yeast Business to stay. BUT 
NOT TO STAY STILL. Ahead are tremen- 
dous sales opportunities for the Baking 
Industry...and for us. By working and 
planning together, we can turn these oppor- 
tunities into new sources of volume and 
profit. Here at Anheuser-Busch we are busy 
on many new and interesting projects. They 
should prove of great mutual value in 
making 1947 the biggest year in our 
respective histories. 
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Got production problems? 


Ww 


attend the ASBE convention 
at Edgewater Beach Hotel 


Chicago, March 10-13 











use; travel expense where the baker 
attends conventions, trade meetings 
or otherwise makes expenditures for 
travel or accommodations in the con- 
duct of his business; trade magazines 
and the like, and real estate deduc- 
tions where the home and bakery are 
combined in a single’ building owned 
by the baker. Other allowable de- 
ductions are nonbusiness bad debts, 
fire and theft not covered by insur- 
ance and losses in sale of property. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SUGAR RESEARCH GROUP 
ANNOUNCES NEW AWARDS 


Washington, D. C.—Prizes totaling 
$40,000 have been posted by the Sug- 
ar Research Foundation to stimulate 
scientific studies of sugar as a food 
and an industrial raw material which 
may lead to its greater usefulness. 

The announcement, made by Dr. 
Harlow Shapley, chairman of the Na- 
tional Science Fund of the National 
Academy of Sciences, states that 
awards of $5,000 will be given in 
1947, 1948 and 1949 with a grand 
prize of $25,000 to be given in 1950 for 
the most significant discovery of the 
preceding five years. 


———=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MILWAUKEE RETAIL GROUP 
CHANGES TIME OF MEETING 


Milwaukee, Wis.—In an effort to 
conduct regular monthly business 
meetings at a time more suitable to a 
greater number of bakery shop op- 
erators, the Milwaukee Retail Bakers 
Association has changed its meeting 
date and time from the first Wednes- 
day of each month to the first Mon- 
day of each month, starting at 11 a.m. 

Alex Chromy, president, pointed 
out that the majority of retail shops 
in this area observe Monday closing 











hours, thereby allowing bakers more - 


“free” time on a Monday for meet- 
ings, than is the case in midweek 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


when operators must get in their 
sleep, attend meetings, and get back 
to their work during the evening and 
night hours. Most shops here still 
adhere to night baking. 

The association is also striving to 
make its monthly meetings more in- 
teresting to members through arrang- 
ing for speakers and a program of 
value to those attending. President 
Chromy has named a new program 
committee with Vice President Rus- 
sell Fader as chairman, assisted by 
Leo Rewald, Stanley Kaniewski, with 
Joe Vann, past president, as alternate 
member. 

This committee will work with 


officers of the Wisconsin Bakers As- 
sociation and with the steering com- 
mittee of the Wisconsin Flour and 
Bakers Allied Trades Association in 
planning projects of mutual interest 
to the baking and allied trades. 

Another new committee named by 
President Chromy is the lunch com- 
mittee comprised of Grant Van 
Ness and Tom Strupp, who will make 
arrangements for lunch at the con- 
clusion of the monthly meetings. 
For a time these lunches will be 
“on the house” but plans are being 
made to have each attending baker 
contribute something to help defray 
the expense of these meals. 
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ARKANSAS BAKERS’ GROUP 
PLANS CONVENTION IN MAY 


Little Rock, Ark~-The 1947 con- 
vention of the Arkansas Bakers As- 
sociation will be held May 18-20 at 
the Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs, 
Ark., it has been announced by 
Charles Meyer, Jr., president of the 
organization. 

The committee which will arrange 
the convention includes the following 
association members: Harry Shipley, 
Sr., T. D. Carr, Ernie Swope, Lloyd 
Spurlock, Lloyd Antrim, Roger Bless- 
ing and Oscar Gloor. 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 





AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
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‘LABORATORY SERVICE | 
| Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 


| and Control Laboratory for the 
Flour, Feedand Grain Industries 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc | 


| Corby Bidg St. Joseph, Mo 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Oable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. *“Washita” 


Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








The Bread With That 
Mellow, Soft Flavor 


WHOLESALE FORMULA 


" Sponge 
Flour Patent .......... 
a eee keke 
Idaho Potato Flour 
a esky is uk bee + 
Yeast Food ........... 
Dough 
a td acetic eh ccart kd 
RE ra Wathic. wkaislt' say 4 
CS I ee eee 
Milk Solids Non Fat ... 
| RE Eis ieee ae 
al eas irs ad 5 5.8 


Sponge temperature—76° F. 
Mixing time—5 minutes 
Fermentation time—4'4 hours 
Dough temperature—80° F. 
Mixing time—8 minutes 


Floor time—15 minutes 


ROGERS BROTHERS SEED COMPANY 208 west WASHINGTON street, CHICAGO 6 


Fla VOT is the most 


iinportant thing in food 





Lbs. Oz. 
.. & 
.. 38 
3 
1 . RETAIL FORMULA i eee 
ee... . - aie curk.t Bale 12 8 
Idaho Potato Flour ...... 4 
.. 22 - Water (1 gallon) ....... 8 
32 Milk Solids Non Fat .... 8 
Sean 8 AR Si > cara ae a 12 
:. ae 6 
ae 2 BE ai alt ahaha ind okie 6% 4 
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METHOD: Mix dough in the usual 


manner and set at about 82° F. 


First punch about 2 hours 


Second punch 30 minutes 
Take to bench 


ESTABLISHED 1876 







































AcmE~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 * 
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ALL Baked Goods 
Come Out Better 




















WITH... 


FLOURS 


Quality has been a habit at Acme 
Flour Mills for more than a half- 
century. That’s why bakers every- 
where have come to depend on 
Acme’s three leading bakery flours. 


HE ACME FLOUR MILLS CoO. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


| TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CoO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 














High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 


Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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PITTSBURGH OFFICERS—Recently elected officers of Greater Pitts- 
burgh Production Men’s Club are shown above. Left to right, they are: 
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R. F. Dunkelberger, Pittsburgh board of education baking school, treas- 
urer; William Davis, Standard Brands, Inc., secretary; Anton A. Brun- 
ner, McCann’s, first vice president; Edward R. Bour, Liberty Baking 
Co., president; Phillip Wohlfarth, Wohlfarth Bros. Bakery, retiring presi- 
dent; Herman C. Meir, Penn Baking Co., Inc., second vice president; 
William Nicholas, Doughnut Corp. of America, program chairman; Louis 
A. Allsen, Swift & Co., vice president (allied). 





STATE FOOD LAWS CITED 
BY PENNSYLVANIA GROUP 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers Association has dis- 
tributed to its members copies of re- 
vised state regulations applying to 
bakery products and general food 
laws. 

“With the gradual return of nor- 
mal conditions in the operation of 
bakeries, the Pennsylvania depart- 
ment of agriculture is paying closer 
attention to the proper observance of 
state bakery regulations, as well as 
the established standards of bakery 
goods and the general food laws,” 
Theodore Staab, secretary of the 
group, points out. “Bakers are urged 
to study the regulations carefully and 
check their operations to make sure 
they are complying with them.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW ICE CREAM PACKAGE 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Bakers in this 
area who retail Breyer Ice Cream 
Co. products recently introduced 
their customers to a new method of 
purchasing bulk ice cream. For the 
first time the company offered this 
grade of ice cream in pre-packaged 
gallon cylindrical containers. The 
new package is designed for parties 
and for storage in home freezers for 
daily use. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 














JOSEPH EYL DIES 
Louisville, Ky.—Joseph Eyl, 84, re- 
tired master baker and father of Ar- 
thur E. Eyl, retail advertising man- 
ager of the Louisville Courier Jour- 
nal, died at St. Joseph Infirmary, 
here Feb. 9. 
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Milled for bakers, in a bakers’ flour 
mill, from wheat that is selected 
for bakery performance! 


™ 7 MULL 





RETAILERS HEAR REPORT 
ON SURVEY OF BAKERIES 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—“Let’s Grow Big- 
ger and Better’ is the slogan that 
Wendell Fleckenstein, Potomac Bak- 
ery, chairman of the Feb. 12 meeting 
of the Retail Master Bakers of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, chose for his theme. 
To illustrate how this could be accom- 
plished, the chairman had a survey 
of the bakeshops of 20 members of 
the association made by two house- 
wives. 

A display of baked products pur- 
chased in the shops was shown. The 
entire program was a surprise to the 
audience and the owners of the shops 
visited. 

John Rhoden, Rhoden Bakery; An- 
drew Slezak, Lincoln Bakery; Frank 
Graham, Brolite Co; Joseph Aumer, 
Aumer Bakery; Ernest Gysegem, Gy- 
segem Bakery, and K. S. Merrimac, 
Merrimac Bakery, were received as 
members. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 
BY SOUTH JERSEY GROUP 


Camden, N. J.—The South Jersey 
Master Bakers Association at its 
Feb. 5 meeting here elected as presi- 
dent, Lawrence Schneider, Camden; 
vice president, Gottlob Gohl, Mer- 
chantville; treasurer, William Gard- 
ner, Camden, and financial secretary, 
Charles Manning, Camden. The cor- 
responding secretary, reappointed by 
the president, is William J. Stiefel IJ, 
of Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co.'s 
Philadelphia office. 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 
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NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 






GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
Mm) ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





MILLS AT TACOMA ¢ SPOKANE * WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 












ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Dally Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 


7, 
$ "THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE. 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 














CROWN 
MILLS 


PORALAND, OREGON 


f 
Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- 
port Floura. 








E FLOUR SUPREME" 
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The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 






























“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Daily Capacity 7000 Cwts. 
PORTLAND * 














SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 











WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUOTS 
Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


EVANS MILLING CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. 
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ARKANSAS 


Russell D. Greenwood has opened 
the Russell Bakery at Hot Springs. 
Mr. Greenwood has been associated 
with the Superior Baking Co. for 10 
years. E. J. Breitenberg, former 
owner of the Superior Baking Co., will 
assist in the operation of the business. 

The Arkansas Bakers, Inc., of Hot 


Springs, filed an amendment to its 
incorporation with the secretary of 
state at Little Rock, increasing au- 
thorized stocks of the company from 
800 shares of common stock without 
par value and 800 shares of pre- 
ferred stock at $100 per share, to 
1,250 shares of common _ without 
par value and 1,250 shares. of 


preferred with a par value of $100. 
The amendment was filed by C. J. 
Patterson, Jr., president, and J. C. 
Parham, secretary. 

The Shipley Baking Co. in Fort 
Smith has announced plans for a 
$50,000 plant expansion in 1947 and 
has obtained a $10,000 building per- 
mit for the first part of the work. 





Between you and us 


and the lamppost... 


Just between you and us there’s... 
... a BIG difference in various nonfat 
dry milk solids. 


can get as much quality Borden's 


Bakery-Tested Breadlac as you want, 
when you want it! 








We’re not knocking anybody. We’re 
just stating a fact. As you know, you just 
can’t take chances with nonfat dry milk 
solids that vary from one barrel to the 
next! 


You get no variation in quality when 
you turn to Borden’s Bakery-Tested 
Breadlac. It’s only one quality—“Bread- 
lac quality.” 

And this is why: 

HONEST BAKERY-TESTS! 


The milk from which Breadlac is made 
must pass strict chemical and bacterio- 
logical tests. 


Samples of nonfat dry milk solids are 
then sent to the Borden Bakery-Test 
Laboratory where they are again 
checked, tested, and finally baked in 
bread under bakery conditions. 


Doughs are tested for absorption, fer- 
mentation, acidity, and other good bak- 
ing qualities. The finished loaves are 
scored for appearance, flavor, bloom, 
texture—even keeping quality! 


Batches of nonfat dry milk solids are 
never sold as Breadlac unless the sam- 
ples meet these stringent requirements. 


BETTER BREAD... 
Bake it better with Breadlac. With 


AD — 
SS 47, 


2 oy 
NONFAT DRY 
in . »s 








Breadlac, you get bread that’s soft and 
silky ... bread with creamy crumb color 
... good slicing quality. 

You'll get a bread that not only looks 
good but tastes good—bread that’s more 
nutritious, for nonfat dry milk solids 
contain all the protein, sugar, minerals, 
and water soluble vitamins of milk. 

Bake your bread with 6% Breadlac 


—and you'll bake the kind of top- 
quality bread both you and your cus- 
tomers want! 


A free service. In the field, Borden’s 
maintains bakery engineers who will be 
glad to help you iron out any baking 
difficulties you may be troubled with. 
This advisory service is free. Ask your 
jobber, or write to us direct. 


Bordens BREADLAC 


SPRAY PROCESS NONFAT DRY mitk soups ( 24XBRY\ ror paxers 


The Borden Company, 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


ee 


Plans include the construction of an 
interior loading dock, rearrangement 
of the offices, a new front for the 
building and a new bread conveyer 
system. Harry Shipley is head of the 
firm. 

Meyer’s Bakery in Pine Bluff ob. 
served its tenth anniversary recently, 
People from Pine Bluff were invited 
to tour the plant by James H. Cotty, 
general manager. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


A. Sutherland has filed declaration 
of his partnership in and ownership 
of Swaims Old Country Bakery, 2454 
Hastings St., Vancouver. 

Colis V. and Colin B. Browning 
have filed official declaration of the 
registration of their partnership in 
the business of the City Bakery in 
Duncan. 

_W. J. Rolston, who has been in the 
bakery business for 51 years, has just 
opened a new plant at Mission and 
Tronson St. in Vernon. The shop will 
turn out 12,000 loaves a day. 


CALIFORNIA 


Reed McCauley and Merle Harper 
recently purchased the Cottage Bak- 
ery, 925 12th St., Modesto, from Lloyd 
B. Curry. 

Larry Honeyman and Carl Rosen- 
berg have opened Rosenberg’s Bakery 
at 335 N. Fairfax Ave., Los Angeles. 
Mr. Rosenberg formerly operated the 
Chicago Bakery, 2201 Brooklyn Ave., 
Los Angeles, with his brother Joseph. 

The Queen Quality Pastry Shop, 
8007 S. Western Ave., Los Angeles, 
was opened recently. by Luther L. 
Whitlock and George N. Orlich. 

The Payless Grocery, 1901 Tele- 
graph Road, Oakland, is opening its 
own bakeshop to manufacture bakery 
products on the premises. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carsten Volquartzen, 
who have operated the Danish Bak- 
ery in Encinitas for several years, 
have leased the premises and equip- 
ment to Joe Matlock and Larry 
Haggbloom, who have been employed 
in the bakery for some time. The 
new managers are operating the firm 
as the Home Bakery. 

Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Tatman have 
sold Tatman’s Bakery in Arcata to 
Frank Giamoni and Tony Ennes. Mr. 
Tatman, who has operated the bak- 
ery for 14 years, has taken a posi- 
tion as representative of the Coast 
Dakota Flour Co. 

Lynn C. Shanton has sold the 
Donut and Waffle Shop in Kingsburg 
to Rich Knoblock. 

The Bubble bakery was opened re- 
cently in Santa Cruz by Joe Costella 
and William Caiocca. Both men 
served in the army during the war. 

The Primrose Cake Box has moved 
into new and larger quarters at 325 
Primrose Road in Burlingame. The 
bakery has been operated by Mrs. 
Pearl Johnson for 17 years. In the 
new shop, Mrs. Johnson has installed 
two horseshoe show cases, one on 
each side of the store, to aid cus- 
tomers. 

CONNECTICUT 

The Reymond Baking Co. is plan- 
ning to construct a bakery in Water- 
bury. The new building, which will 
be 101 feet long and 42 feet wide, will 
cost an estimated $112,000, accord- 
ing to bakery officials. 

Pierre’s Pastry Shop in Litchfield 
has been remodeled and a new revolv- 
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MULTIWALL PAPER BAGS 
MEET 'T OUR RIGID SANITARY STANDARDS” 


C. S. Van Viack, president 
A. C. Gamba, vice-president 














“We will not tolerate half-hearted sanitary measures in our bakery. That’s why we 
order our flour in multiwall paper bags . . . we are convinced that they are the 
most sanitary containers for flour. They keep our flour clean, as well as help keep 
~ our shop clean. And since paper bags aren’t re-used, 
another source of infestation is eliminated. 

“Another thing — we get more flour out of a 100-lb. 
paper bag than we do from fabric bags because there’s 
less siftage and retention. That makes sanitation profit- 
able, as well as good business. We are 100% sold on 
Multiwalls for flour.” 

These statements by the officials of the Sally Ann 
Baking Company are typical of the feelings of a con- 


Clean, compact Multiwalls 


being unloaded in the Sally ° - 
Ann Baking Co. storage room. stantly growing number of bakers. 


MULTIPLY PROTECTION © MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 


(Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company) 

NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. CHICAGO 1; 230 No. Michigan Ave. 

BALTIMORE 2: 1925 O'Sullivan Bidq. SAN FRANCISCO 4; 1 Montgomery St. 
ALLENTOWN, Pa: 202 Farr Bidg. 








iN CANADA 
$t. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd. , 
Vancouver, British Columbia | Atlanta Birmingham Boston Cleveland Dallas Denver Detroit Franklin, Va. 


Montreal, Quebec 








Los Angeles Nazareth,Pa. No. Kansas City,Mo. New Orleans Ocala, Fla. Seattle Toledo 





























































































NAMED VICE PRESIDENT—Alfred 
A. Halden has been elected to the of- 
fice of executive vice president of Na- 
tional Starch Products, Inc., it has 
been announced by Frank Greenwall, 
president. Mr. Halden has spent his 
entire business life with National, 
working up through the ranks from 
a job he took after World War I 
with the firm. In time he became 
manager of the company’s plant at 
Dunellen, N. J., took complete charge 
of all production, was elected a direc- 
tor in 1982, secretary in 1938, and 
was made vice president in charge 
of manufacturing in April, 1942. Dur- 
ing the last several years he has al- 
so assumed many of the general ad- 
ministrative responsibilities of the 
company. 





ing oven has been installed. Other 
improvements include a set of revolv- 
ing display pans in the new front 
windows and an eight-foot refrigera- 
tor with 146 display shelves. 

John Zembroski has sold the Fal- 
con Bakery Co. in Union City to Ed- 
ward W. Eazarsky of Waterbury. 


DELAWARE 


The Charles Schneider Baking 
Corp., organized to operate bakeries, 
filed articles of incorporation in Jan- 
uary with the secretary of state at 
Dover, showing a capital of 2,500 
shares of no par value. 


FLORIDA 


Carl Close has opened a new bak- 
ery in a shop adjoining the C. & B. 
Cash Market in Belle Glade. 

John Ewanowski and Charles Buck- 
as have opened the Brooksville (Fla.) 
Bakery, a branch of the bakery they 
operate in Inverness. For a time it 
will be stocked from the main plant, 
but they plan to do all baking on 
the premises in the near future. 

The City Pastry Shop has been 
opened in Leesburg by H. F. Vandiver 
and A. Velveccio. 

The Daylight Bakery Shop in West 
Palm Beach was opened recently by 
Harold Cobin and Sol Rich. 

The Donut and Ice Cream Shop 
in Deland has taken over a shop at 
612 Main St., Daytona Beach. Co- 
owners of the firm are Ed C. and 
George W. Jarrett and Henry R. 
Smith. 

Aram Ohanian and Michael Chevian 
have opened the Orange Bakery in 
Winter Garden. 

A new pastry shop was opened re- 
cently in Kissimmee by Merrit 
Marble. 

Bun’s Bakery has been opened at 
1169-71 Eighth St. in Miami. The 


firm is owned and operated by Wil- 
liam S. Foutch, Jr. Mr. Foutch is 
planning to open and operate at least 
10 such outlets throughout Miami. 

The Italian Bread Co., Inc., Miami, 
filed articles of incorporation recent- 
ly with the secretary of state at Tal- 
lahassee. The firm has a capital of 
50 shares, no par value. The incor- 
porators are Anthony’ Avoglia, 
Charles Danzinger and Ruth Dan- 
zinger. 

GEORGIA 

The Daisy Davis Cake Shop has 
moved into new quarters at 1043 
Ponce de Leon Ave. N.E., Atlanta. 
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J. Grubbs and J. G. Jump of East- 
man recently opened the City Bakery 
in Cochran. 


IDAHO 


Articles of incorporation were filed 
in Boise recently by the Royal Bakery 
Co. of Twin Falls listing capital stock 
at $50,000. Incorporators are S. H. 
Graves, Flora May Brown and John 
H. Daly. 

ILLINOIS 

Ww. J. C. Simpson of Cairo and 
Gene Hunott of Sikeston, Mo., have 
opened the Dixie Cream Glazed Donut 
Shop at Chester. The interior of the 
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building has been completely mod. 
ernized. 

A new $11,000 oven has been in. 
stalled by the Lewis Bros. Bakeries 
in its plant in Anna. The oven has a 
capacity of 1,400 loaves an hour, 
giving them a total baking volume 
of 2,000 loaves an hour. 

Earl English of Eldorado will open 
a doughnut shop in Sparta to be 
known as the Dixie Cream Doughnut 
Shop. 

V. E. Schulte has opened the Sun- 
rise Donut Shop in Edwardsville. The 
firm will make doughnuts exclusive. 
ly, either to be served in the shop 
with coffee or to be taken home. 








Joe Lee, Vice President of Standard Brands 
Incorporated, in charge of The Fleischmann 
Division, has been associated with bakers for 
35 years. He knows that back of the technical 
excellence and high performance of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast stands one great thing: people. 
He has this to say about them: 





pends in the last analysis on them: their experienc, 
their vast knowledge, their tireless work, their um 
swerving devotion to the highest standards. That’ 
what makes possible not only the best yeast for fines 
fermentation, but the unequalled Fleischmann service 
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Four qualities of Fleischmann’s Yeast — Hardiness, 
Strength, Purity and Uniformity—have been discussed 
in the recent series of messages written by Howard 
Clark, Bob Brooks, Art Shaver and Harry Ekstedt 
Each quality is essential; without it, in high degree 
Fleischmann’s Yeast could not be the high-quality 
product it is today. But back of all these qualities i 
one priceless possession of the Fleischmann Organi 
zation: the people who make it up. Everything de 


that constantly assists bakers in many ways. 


Protect Your Future—Buy Your Extra Bonds Now. 
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o INDIANA 

The Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. a 
Missouri corporation, filed notice of 
withdrawal with the secretary of 
state at Indianapolis recently. 

The Model Bakery in Huntingburg 
has been purchased by Harold Kin- 
kade of Evansville and Burl Lamb of 
Oakland City. The new owners will 
operate the firm under the same 


name. 
The Federal Bakery, owned and 
operated by Jack Willis, has estab- 
lished a restaurant in its bakery at 
119 Main St. in Evansville. 
Miles Pastry Shop has been opened 
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at 1423 W. Maryland St. in Evans- 
ville. 

Mundy Bros. are planning to estab- 
lish a bakery in Huntingburg. 


IOWA 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Atwood have 
sold the Eldon (Iowa) Bakery to 
William Worthen of Des Moines and 
Darrell Dehm of Eldon. The new 
owners have taken possession. 

Charles Anderson of Northwood 
has purchased the bakery owned by 
Mr. and Mrs. Jay Brooks in St. Ans- 
gar. 

Herman A. Rundquist has retired 
as general manager of the Petersen 


Baking Co. in Cedar Rapids. He will 
be succeeded by Arthur W. Story, 
who has been sales manager of the 
R. F. Peterson Baking Co. at Omaha. 
Mr. Rundquist, who has been with 
the firm for 37 years, was secretary 
and treasurer in addition to being 
general manager. 


KENTUCKY 


A CPA permit has been issued for 
a bakery building at 322 E. Oak St., 
Louisville, on an application made 
by Goebel Allen. 

The Flavorite Donut Co., 1470 
Dixie Highway, Kenton County, near 
Covington, has been incorporated with 
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W. Earl Fitzgerald 


NAMED MANAGER — Appointment 
of W. Earl Fitzgerald, former OPA 
district director in Detroit, as man- 
ager of the Detroit plant of Peter 
Pan Bakeries, Inc., has been an- 
nounced by President Jack Schafer. 
Mr. Fitzgerald has been in the food 
industry in Detroit for more than 30 
years, having been connected with 
Lee & Cady and Abner Wolf Co. and 
more recently as manager of the 
General Tobacco and Grocery Co. 





1,000 shares of stock, no par value. 
Incorporators are Howard Beeson, 
Arthur J. Daly and Augustus Beall, 
Jr. 

The Donaldson Baking Co., Louis- 
ville, lost equipment recently when 
fire struck the Falls City Warehouse 
Co. where it was stored. 


MARYLAND 
August Otterbein has remodeled the 


-interior of his bakery shop at 600 E. 


Fort Ave., Baltimore, and has in- 
stalled a new dough roller. 

New equipment, including two 
ovens and five mixers, will be in- 
stalled at Schreiber’s Food Market 
in Baltimore, according to Joseph 
Sussman, buyer and supervisor of the 
baking department. The firm is also 
planning to build its own retarding 
dough box. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Axel Johnson closed his bakery in 
Stoughton recently after a_ serious 
fire. 

New equipment has been added 
to McCarty’s Food Shop in Cam- 
bridge. Bill McCarty is the owner. 

Louis Graves is opening Louie’s 
Donut Shop in Greenfield. 

J. Harry Robinson has purchased 
Hegy’s Bakery in Somerville from 
Jerome Hegy. Mr. Robinson opened 
Robb’s Bakery in Cambridge about a 
year ago. 

MICHIGAN 

The Grocers’ Cookie & Biscuit Co., 
7939 McGraw, Detroit, celebrated its 
twelfth anniversary recently. Walter 
J. Desser is president of the firm. 
The company started in 1935 with 
one small oven, and now occupies its 
own modern building, equipped with a 
70-foot traveling oven. 


MINNESOTA 


The Home Bakery and Cafe in 
Kasson has been remodeled and re- 
decorated and is now open for busi- 
ness. 

The Italian Bakery in Eveleth has 
recently been remodeled to include 
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a pastry shop. The owner, Joe Mar- 
caccini, who has operated the busi- 
ness for 25 years, has retired due to 
a recent illness. He has turned the 
business over to his sons. 

The Home Town Bakery in Little- 
fork was destroyed by fire recently. 
C. J. Wagner is the manager. The 
loss to Mr. Wagner and the owner 
of the building was estimated at 
$3,500, partially covered by insurance. 

The Public Provision Co. in Still- 
water has remodeled and enlarged its 
store and added its own bakery. 

Lowell McDougall and John Gol- 
kowski of Hawley have taken over 
the bakery in Bagley. 
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A wholesale distributing branch of 
the Twin City Biscuit Co. has been 
opened in Ironton. Arnold Vohs is 
branch manager. 

Peter Ulmaniec has opened a shop 
on 54th and Nicollet Ave., Minne- 
apolis, where he is making fresh 
frozen bakery goods. 

Joe E. and Michael Francisco have 
opened the Francisco Bakery at 316 
N. Central Ave. in Duluth. 

The Hayworth Bakery will open a 
new plant at 2925 W. Superior St., 
Duluth. 

Roland Aaker has purchased the 


property in Montevideo where Ed’s | 


Cafe was formerly located from Mrs. 


E. A. Graves. He plans to rebuild 
the bakery, which was destroyed by 
fire recently. 


MISSOURI 

The Perfect Pastry Products, Inc., 
2865 Semple Ave., St. Louis, has 
been incorporated with $30,000 au- 
thorized capital stock to operate a 
retail bakery. Incorporators are 
Robert L. Schneider, George W. 
Smith and Beverly G. Smith. 

The Howell Biscuit Co., 415 N. 
Moffet Ave., Joplin, has been incor- 
porated with $30,000 authorized cap- 
ital stock to operate a retail and 
wholesale cracker business. Incor- 


























STANDARD 
EC-TRI-FLEX 


YOU SEE THEM ZLVERYWHERE 


VISITING BAKERS pay particular attention to the oven. By it 
they can size up the plant. They know the oven sets the 


pace, determines variety and quality of output. 


To hear visiting bakers talk when they see 
a PETERSEN in operation, you'd think there 
is no other oven quite like it. Of course you 
can talk oven comparisons, feature by fea- 
ture, but if you want to know what ovens 
do you will see them in action, turning out 


goods like you want to bake. 


Go visiting. See a PETERsEN of the size 














e you would like to have. You'll see 


it in a\\blue ribbon” bakery somewhere 


" SUPER nearby. Drdp us a word—we'll attend to 


the details. 


Whatever features want and need 








AUTOMATIC 
Leading and Unloading 
Double Unit Tray Oven 


THE PETERSEN OVEN COMPANY e 





—sizes and types to fh exactly what 
you have in mind, there is @ PETERSEN 
fo meet your requirements. 


PETERSEN 


300 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
NEW YORK - 370 Lexington Ave. § SAN FRANCISCO - 55 Brady St. 






When you are ready for a new oven, of course you'll want a PETERSEN 
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Got production problems? 


Ww 


attend the ASBE convention 
at Edgewater Beach Hotel 


Chicago, March 10-13 











porators are Glenn H. Howell, Ber. 
nice Ann Howell and Vida May 
Howell. 

Fred H. Fangman and Mrs. Esther 
M. Fangman have purchased the bak- 
ery business of Bernhard H. Wallis 
and Mrs. Augusta H. Wallis in St. 
Louis. 

MONTANA 


New vacuum roll machines were in- 
stalled recently in the Royal Bakery 
and the Town Talk Bakery in Butte. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Joseph Minnon is planning to open 
a new restaurant at Laconia. Mr. 
Minnon formerly operated the Blue 
Willow. Diner, which was recently 
destroyed by fire. 

The Mohican Market & Bakery in 
Manchester has recently compieted 
a new and larger bakery department. 

Howard Northridge, president of 
Moore’s Market & Bakery, which op- 
erates two stores in Manchester, has 
purchased a store in near-by Goffs- 
town. He will convert it into a self- 
service super market with a bakery 
section. Kenneth Adams has been 
named manager and Alire Grave] will 
be assistant manager. 

A-new bakery, Frosty Land Stores, 
has been opened at 1092 Elm St. in 
Manchester. 

Joseph Lamy, owner of Lamy’s 
Pastry Shop at 126 Amory St., Man- 
chester, has opened a new bakery at 
345 Kelley St. Mr. Lamy opened 
the Amory Street shop in November 
after he returned from military serv- 
ice. 

NEW MEXICO 

The Perfection Bakery was opened 
recently at 212 S. First St. in 
Tucumcari. 

George Bartlett moved his bakery 
in Farmington into his new build- 
ing recently. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Moralez have 
opened the Bake Shop at 106 W. Fox 
St. in Carlsbad. - 

Jack Crites, who was recently dis- 
charged from the army, has opened a 
bakery in Roy. 

Suttons Bakery was opened recent- 
ly in Clovis, and an open house was 
held to display the plant to cus- 
tomers. 

NEW YORK 


Johnson Pastries, Inc., Jamestown, 
has been incorporated to assume the 
business formerly known as Johnson's 
Home Bakery, 841 N. Main St. The 
corporation will maintain two stores, 
one at the former address and one 
at 204 Cherry St. Officers are Bertil 
A. Johnson, president; Mrs. Augusta 
N. Johnson, vice president, and Rob- 
ert E. Johnson, secretary-treasurer. 

The Jack & Jerry Donut Shop, 4 
new bakery, has been opened at 1042 
Michigan Ave., Niagara Falls. 

A certificate of partnership has 
been filed for the Snow White Dough- 
nut Co., 24 Lovering Ave., Buffalo. 
Partners are Fred B. Bell, Jr., and 
George M. Hakes. 

A certificate of partnership has 
been filed for Speidel’s Bakery, 2819 
Delaware Ave., Kenmore. Partners 
are Alois Held and Frank Harriger. 

Pechter Cake Co., Inc., has been 
incorporated to conduct business in 
New York, with a capital stock of 
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HOTEL 


Playa de 
Cortes 


One of the world’s most beauti- 
ful year round resort hotels... 


Ownership management Ern- 
est Byfield and Frank Bering 
of Chicago’s Sherman and Am- 
bassadors and the famous 
Pump Room. 


The cuisine. . . unique and de- 
licious, featuring interesting 
native fish and game special- 
ties in addition to favored 
American dishes. Water... 
pure and wholesome from our 
artesian wells. 


A fisherman’s paradise every 
month in the year— and Apri 
to November— marlin, sailfish, 
giant manta, dolphin and 
shark. Hunting — November 


to April—deer, quail, par- 
tridge, wild turkeys, ducks 
and geese. 


Warm sunshine daily for those 
seeking rest and relaxation... 
and of course the sports of 
universal appeal—tennis, 
horseback riding, badminton, 
aquaplaning, ping pong, arch- 
ery and our beautiful swim- 
ming pool. 


For reservations or further 
particulars contact PAT HOY, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


GUAYMAS 





MEXICO 


‘Capital stock is $10,000. 


$25,000. Directors are Morton H. 
Pechter, Murray Pechter and Mor- 
ton Pechter. 

, Acertificate of parnership has been 
filed for Speidel’s Bakery, 2815 Dela- 
ware Ave., Kenmore. Partners are 
Alois Held and Frank Harriger. 

Ilion Baking Co., Inc., has been 
formed to conduct business in Ilion. 
Directors 
are Bernard S. Venema, Sieboldt 
Venema and Deniel Drake. 

Specialty Bakers Supply Corp. has 
been incorporated to deal in bakers 
and confection supplies, with offices 
in New York City. Authorized capi- 
tal stock is $200,000, $1,000 par value. 
Incorporators are David Dubner, Na- 
than Korman and Herman Adelman. 

Burczynski Bakery, Inc., has been 
incorporated to conduct business in 
Buffalo. Directors are John Bur- 
ezynski, Florian Burczynski and AI- 
phonse Burczynski. 

Flatbush Bakery, Inc., has been 
formed to conduct business in Queens 
County, with an authorized capital 
stock of $20,000. Directors are Isi- 
dore Ehrman, Antoinette Mazzella 
and Gilda Tedesco. 

Ellas Baking Corp. of the Bronx 
has changed its name to Superior 
Roll Co., Inc., according to papers 
filed with the secretary of state in 
Albany. 

William A. Greca Co., Inc., has been 
incorporated to deal in pastries and 
confections. Directors are William 
A. Greca, Agnes L. Greca and David 
S. Kumble. 

The Arnold Bread Sales Corp. has 
been formed to conduct a bakery 
business in Portchester. Directors 
are Robert G. Fanelli, Loretta V. 
Fletcher and J. Lester Albertson. 

Travis Baking Co., Inc., of Pough- 
keepsie, changed its name to Wilde 
Baking Co., Inc., according to papers 
filed with the secretary of state in 
Albany. 

The Baker Boy Products, Inc., has 
been incorporated to conduct a gen- 
eral bakery business in Hudson. Di- 
rectors are Stanley Grossman, Harry 
Grossman and John P. Ressler. 

Thomas J. Stephens, Inc., has been 
incorporated to manufacture bakers’ 
ovens, batter and mixing machines, 
with offices in New York City. 

The Island Bakery, Inc., of Nassau, 
has been dissolved, according to pa- 
pers filed with the secretary of state 
at Albany. 

Saks-Finkenstadt Bake Shop, Inc., 
has been formed to conduct business 
in Kings County. Directors are Stella 
Fulginiti, Barbara Garbin and Sylvia 
Rosen. 

The Westbury Bakery, Inc., has 
been formed to conduct business in 
Westbury. Directors are John Holik, 
Arline Stringham Holik and Barnett 
Meckler. 

The Rosanne Bakery, Inc., has been 
incorporated to conduct business in 
the Bronx. Directors are Oscar and 
Rose Lowy and Nathan Cohen. 

Ace Bakeshop, Inc., has been 
formed to deal in pastries, with offices 
in Kings County. Directors are Mor- 
ris Grossfield, Jr., Beatrice Grossfield 
and Barnet Ginsburg. 

The Frozen Custard Concession 
Corp. of New York has been dis- 
solved. Papers to this effect have 
been recorded with the secretary of 
state in Albany. 

Buffalo Baking Corp. of Buffalo 
made a change of directors and pur- 
poses, according to papers filed with 
the secretary of state in Albany. 

A building permit for an $18,000 
expansion has been obtained by the 
Federal Bakery in Albany. The firm 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 














Chor more than 34 years 


exclusively 


FLOUR BROKERAGE 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 New York Life Building-L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Cable Address: Jewellco 


° 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 














For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
' KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


. Made in Minnesota 





H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

























B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 























SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
Family - Commercial - Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address—“Smithstalk” 


J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., INC. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 
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Mrs. Consumer Looks at Bread 


* 





RS. CONSUMER controls 
something like 90% of the 
billions of dollars spent an- 

nually for food. And we must admit 
that she does a very commendable 
job of feeding her family. The way 
some people speak of her, however, 
one would think that Mrs. Consum- 
er, or Mrs. American Housewife, is 
a foreign animal. This is far from 


by Blanche M. Stover 
Editor, Practical Home Economics 


the truth. She is your mother, your 
wife, your sister, your aunt. So, if 
you want the consumer’s reaction to 
a food product ask the woman who 
cooks for you. Then check a little 
further and discover who influences 


* 


her food purchases. You'll find it’s 
the man behind the women. That’s 
you. Most women want to please the 
man of the house. They give him 
the food he wants. Of course, they 
try to get him to eat food that is 
best for him and they try to get him 
to set an example for the children. 
But, by and large, he controls their 
cooking habits and, consequently, 





RED STAR YEAST 
& PRODUCTS CO. 


MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 
Luality Leaders Since 19F2 


COMPRESSED YEAST @ ACTIVE DRY YEAST 


ENRICHMENT TABLETS © BAKING POWDER ¢ MALT SYRUP © FROZEN EGGS 











Laboratory tests and Bakeshop use prove that Red Star 
Active Dry Yeast gives you more yield. A change to 
this new Active Dry Yeast will give you more absorp- 
tion and hence more loaves from the same ingredients. 


Call in the Red Star man and see for yourself that 


there is something new and better ready for you . . . or 
write to the Director, Technical Service Department. 


e YEAST FOOD 
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their buying habits. 

Let’s take a trip to the market 
with Mrs. Consumer. According to 
a 1942 survey made by the Home- 
makers Guild of America 83.4% of 
the women of America shop person- 
ally and 16.6% phone or send some- 
one. In what type of store do they 
buy? According to this survey, 38.7% 
buy their daily bread from the inde- 
pendent grocery, 30.2% in the super 
market, 20.5% in a co-operative chain 
store and 10.6% in a voluntary chain 
store. Since the largest number 
patronize the independent grocery, 
let’s go around the corner to the 
neighborhood store. 

First on Mrs. Consumer’s list of 
foods to be purchased is bread. What 
type of loaf will she buy? Will it be 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article by Blanche M. Stover, 
editor of Practical Home Economics, 
was presented as an address at the 
recent convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers Association held in 
Pittsburgh. In the article, Miss Sto- 
ver outlines consumer preferences re- 
garding bread and stresses that top 
quality is necessary if baked goods 
are to continue “to hit the spot in 
the stomachs of America.” 





white, whole wheat, rye or pumper- 
nickel? Will it be made with milk 
or water? Will it be plain or en- 
riched? More than half of the time 
it will be a wrapped loaf of white, 
enriched bread. 

What does Mrs. Consumer expect 
of the bread she buys? First of all 
it must look good and taste good. 
Next, it must keep well. She ex- 
pects the crust to be golden and ten- 
der, the texture firm but springy. 
She is tired of “lighter than air” 
bread. She wants a bread she can 
get her teeth into. 


Clean Bread Wanted 


Mrs. Consumer wants clean bread 
made from clean wholesome material. 
She expects the flour to be free from 
weevils, the ovens clean, the bakers 
healthy. If she finds that baking 
conditions are not sanitary, woe to 
the baker. 

Mrs. American Housewife expects 
her bread to be displayed attractive- 
ly. The shop shelves must be clean. 
If bread is displayed against a crisp 
white or an attractive colored back- 
ground it will have greater eye ap- 
peal and eye appeal creates appetite 
appeal. A lot depends on your de- 
livery man, as you well know. 

Results of recent surveys indicate 
that shoppers are becoming more 
quality minded. If they can’t get 
what they want they will either do 
without or make it themselves. 

The war has broken down resist- 
ance to self-service. Women like to 
select their own merchandise and 
tend to buy more when they serve 
themselves than when they shop with 
a market order. 

Mrs. Consumer knows that bakers 
are short on supplies just as she is, 
but she feels that you have let the 
quality of your products slip too 
much through too many years and 
that it is time to improve it. She 
thinks that you have been stretch- 
ing your sugar supplies too thin dur- 
ing the past year. She resents pay- 
ing a higher price for an inferior 
product. She is willing to-pay for a 
superior product. 

Witness the success of the Peppe- 
ridge Farm Bread sold widely all over 
the United States, Canada and Mex- 
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ico. This. quality product was first 
made in Fairfield, Conn., on the 
estate of a wealthy woman who made 
the original product for her family 
because she could not obtain it else- 
where. The demand from friends 
who had tasted her product started 
her in the baking business with 100 
loaves a week. The product sold for 
2c a loaf. With practically no sales 
effort, this woman’s business expand- 
ed in about two years to over 100,000 
loaves per week. Price increments 
up have not decreased the volume. 
Consumers will pay for quality. 


Diets Lacking 


According to Thomas Farran, sur- 
geon general of the federal security 
agency of the United States Public 
Health Service, there is increasing evi- 
dence that many American diets are 
not adequate in thiamine, niacin, ribo- 
flavin and iron. Because of this, dur- 
ing the war bread was selected as a 
food to supply enrichment for the 
American diet. Bread was selected 
because it is truly the “staff of life.” 
It is eaten in almost every home al- 
most every day. It is relatively inex- 
pensive. The cost of enrichment of 
bread is very small. Twenty-five 
loaves of bread can be enriched for 
lc, the cost of a stick of gum. 

During the war the enrichment of 
bread was mandatory under War 
Food Order 1. Now that enrichment 
is no longer mandatory there is no 
assurance that either flour or bread 
will continue to be enriched except in 
the 19 states where laws have already 
been passed. This, however, is a 
precedent. You have it within your 
power to make a valuable contribu- 
tion to improve national health. 

A customer may not always be 
right but it is-a good business prac- 
tice to act on that assumption. Dur- 
ing the past 10 years Mrs. Consumer 
has been educated to read labels. 
During the past five years she has 
been informed of the food enrich- 
ment program. She expects food 
manufacturers to continue to give her 
enriched bread. Consumer confidence 
and good will are essential to your 
business. Consumer satisfaction 
means repeat sales. 


Enriched Bread Expected 


Mrs. Consumer expects bakers to 
continue to supply her with enriched 
bread. She expects enrichment in 
both wrapped and unwrapped bread. 
Bakers who do not wrap their loaves 
and hence do not give enrichment in- 
formation on the wrapper may think 
they can get away without enrich- 
ment. They’ll find that they can’t as 
soon as it seeps into Mrs. Consumer’s 
consciousness that the unwrapped 
bread may not be enriched. 

Another factor to consider is the 
tendency, without enforcement legis- 
lation, to fail to enrich the least ex- 
pensive. bakery products which are 
sold to low-income families, the fam- 
ilies who most need the added food 
value provided by enriched breads. 

The lady fair of a ruling monarch 
during the French Revolution, when 
told that her subjects were rioting 
because they had no bread, is sup- 
posed to have replied, ‘“‘Let them eat 
cake.” That was impossible then and 
has been very nearly so in this coun- 
try during the recent sugar shortage. 
Women who have always baked cakes 
and cookies at home have turned to 
the commercial bakery for their pas- 
try desserts. 

A recent survey of housewives in 
the metropolitan area conducted by 
the consumers’ service bureau of Par- 
ents Magazine throws some light on 
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what homemakers will do when sugar 
and shortening return. Approximate- 
ly 75% will bake more cake at home. 
About the same proportion plan to 
make more cookies. Some of these 
women like to make cakes and 
cookies and will do so anyway but 
many of them will do less baking at 
home and buy more from you—if 
you offer them a high quality product. 


What is the housewife’s reaction 
to prepared mixes? Over 60% of the 
women quizzed in a recent ‘survey 
said that they liked prepared mixes. 
Approximately 25% did not like them, 
and the remaining 15% either had 


not tried mixes or had no opinion. 
The housewives who had tried pre- 
pared mixes were particularly en- 
thusiastic over the quick bread mixes 
and the prepared pie mixes. There 
was no indication that they had made 
any comparison of prices between the 
bakers’ product, a completely home- 
made product, and a prepared mix. 


The growth of the mix industry has 
been astonishingly rapid. There is 
little doubt that the prepared mix has 
cut into the sales volume of the bak- 
er. Other food processors have plans 
to introduce new mixes. To what 
extent this new competition will af- 


FOR ALL CAKES... HIGH, LOW 
OR MEDIUM SUGAR CONTENT 
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fect your baked goods sales will de- 
pend largely on the quality you put 
into your own products. 

There was a time when the Ameri- 
can diet was comparatively limited. 
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COMMITTEE ON VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING NAMED 


New York, N. Y.—The board of di- 
rectors of the New York Bakers 
Club, in keeping with the effort that 
is being made to further vocational 
training for the baking industry, has 
appointed a special committee on vo- 
cational training, composed of the fol- 
lowing: Ernest Hollmuller, president 
of the club and president of the John 
Reber Baking Corp., chairman; Wil- 
liam P. Duff, Baker-Perkins, Inc; 
Russell E. Duvernoy, Duvernoy & 
Sons, Inc; Morris Messing, Messing 
Bakeries, Inc. 





That time is past. Now there are 
thousands of foods fighting for a spot 
in our diets. We have a great va- 


LOGO LILO LL OS 
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riety to choose from. We can’t eat” 


all our eyes want. We must make 
a choice. Obviously we select those 
foods which look best to us, which 
smell best, which taste best. 

It’s up to you to make the kind of 
bread and cake that will be good 
enough to tempt the eye and palate 
of Mrs. American Housewife, her 
husband and her children so that 
baked goods will continue to hit the 
spot in the stomachs of America. 





Bakeshop Notes 





(Continued from page 57) 


will add the expansion to the rear 
of their plant. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
The Haig & Nimmo bakery build- 


ane 





SOFT WHEAT FLOURS v BREAD FLOURS ~FAMILY TYPE FLOURS 
4,000 Cwt. Flour Daily—One Million Bu. Storage 





SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, Illinois 





“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


Aso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 








“Diamond D” 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING . 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 
trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 








90 ELECTRIC BUILDING 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 











MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Wheat, ren Corn and Restewhest Flours 
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ing in Devils Lake has been sold to 
the Neathery-Simensen post of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars by the 
Eddy Bakery Co. 

The Walhalla Bakery has moved 
into new quarters. 

The major part of the construc- 
tion work at the new Sweetheart 
Bakery in Williston has been com- 
pleted. E. L. Kapfer is manager of 
the bakery. 


OKLAHOMA 


An automatic doughnut machine 
has been installed in the Bake Rite 
Bakery at El Reno. 

The Jackson Cookie Co. has closed 
its baking plant in Oklahoma City 
and will serve Oklahoma from its 
Arkansas and Tennessee plants. 

A retail pie shop will be opened in 
Tulsa by McClendon’s, wholesale pie 
bakers of Tulsa. 

Roy Dunlap has sold his pastry 
shop in Bartlesville. 

A cooky dropper has been installed 
in Milner’s Bakery in Pauls Valley. 

New trucks have been purchased 
by the Muskogee (Okla.) Baking Co; 
the Martha Ann Bakery, Enid; the 
Marvel Bread Co., Miami; the Cope- 
land Bakery, Ada, and the Bama Pie 
Shop, Oklahoma City. 

Eugene Skaggs, recently discharged 
from the service, has opened a new 
bakery in Fairview. 

A new oven has been purchased 
by the Pemberton Bakery in Okla- 
home City. 

OREGON 


The Ryan Brothers, Thomas and 
Joseph, recently opened the Athena 
(Ore.) Bakery. 

Robert Nelson and his sons, Ken- 
neth and C. A., have completed their 
new Paramount Bake Shop in Spring- 
field. Mr. Nelson was formerly as- 
sociated with the Rose Bud Bakery 
in Eugene. 

Edward March has changed the 
name of his bakeries from Gresham- 
Vancouver Bakeries to March Bak- 
eries. The plants are located in 
Gresham and Vancouver, Wash. 

Luthe’s Bakery, 2390 N. W. Thur- 
man, Portland, has been sold by Vic 
Luthe to Melvin Harrison. 

Harold Kennedy has opened the 
Corvallis (Ore.) Baking Co. in a 
new building with all new equipment. 

George Patterson is opening a new 
retail store in Roseburg. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Herman C. Meier is now operating 
the Myer Bakery at New Brighton. 
He purchased the bakery recently 
after resigning as production man- 
ager of the Penn Baking, Inc., Pitts- 
burgh. 

A Dixie Cream Donut Shop has 


opened at 101 East Third St., in Wil- 
liamsport. 
The Thrifty Baking Co. is plan- 


ning to open an outlet in Woody’s 
Market, 863 Shoemaker Ave., West 
Wyoming. The firm. operates eight 
pastry shops in the Wilkes-Barre 
area. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 


The Tasty Pastry Shop has been 
opened for business on Port Republic 
St., in Beaufort. Sam McGown and 
William Maddox are co-owners. 

E. C. Abbot, of the Spartan Bak- 
ery in Spartanburg has purchased a 
new building on North Church St. 


He is planning to remodel the build- . 


ing for use as a bakery and sandwich 
manufacturing establishment. The 
Spartan Bakery will be continued. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
The Inhofer Bakery reopened for 
business in Madison recently: “ 
»,sContinued on page 72) 
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A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





LARROWE’S 
Kila Dried 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


e LIGHT 
e MEDIUM 
e DARK 


The Standard Since 1870 


LARROWE MILLS, inc. 


COHOCTON, N. Ye 














FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J. C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 















TRUCK COVERS 
TWINES 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 
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THORO-BREAD 


The Pertect “tour 


No flour is milled with greater care from finer wheat 
than THORO-BREAD. We believe that a man’s work 
or his product always should be his best . . . and it is in 
that spirit that we label THORO-BREAD “the perfect 
flour,” because it is country milled from fine wheat just 
as it comes from the farms, because it measures up to 
the finest bakery standards, because it is honestly priced 
and because no customer is ever permitted to be dis- 


satisfied. 





HANOLD OF oleate 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
2,000 Sacks Daily 
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Speakers Announced 
for Frozen Food 
Convention Program 


Final arrangements have not been 
completed with regard to the pro- 
gram for the Frozen Food Industry 
Convention and Exposition to be held 
in San Francisco on March 19, 20 
and 21, but the program for the 
event is shaping up. 

On March 19 at 9 a.m. a breakfast 
meeting of the board of directors of 
the National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers is scheduled at the St. 
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Francis Hotel. 
E. E. Huddleson, president of the 


. National Association of Frozen Food 


Packers, will preside over general ses- 
sions at Polk Hall in the Civic Audi- 
torium. A welcoming address by a 
high civic or state official, a talk 
on the Washington outlook and an 
appraisal of the over-all food situ- 
ation have been planned. 

On March 20 there will be an 
executive session of the member- 
ship of the National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers. Concurrent- 
ly there will be separate meetings 
of distributors, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Wholesale Frozen Food Dis- 


tributors, Inc., and a meeting of brok- 
ers, sponsored by the National Food 
Brokers Association. 

Technical sessions will be held 
March 20 with a noted California 
food technologist presiding. 

Speakers scheduled for the event 
include Prof. Ernest Wiegand, head, 
food technology, Oregon State Uni- 
versity; Donald Barr, Young & Rubi- 
cam; Harold Nissen, past president of 
the National Association of Refrig- 
erated Warehouses; Burton L. Prince, 
president, National Wholesale Froz- 
en Food Distributors, Inc., and Wat- 
son Rogers, president, National Food 
Brokers Association. 





MORE BAKERS 
Bought MORE 
OLLING PIN PRODUCTS 


In 1946 


Than In Any Other 







CHAPMAN 


1017 W. WASHINGTON BLVD. - 


* 


* * 


69 Years 


SMETH OO. 


CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


* * 
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Improved Vitamin 
Tests Devised 
by Scientists 


Better tests of samples of enriched 
foods for their vitamin content at 
various stages of manufacture have 
been developed by Dr. Saul H. Ru- 
bin and Elmer De Ritter of the Hoff- 
mann-La Roche Laboratories, Nutley, 
N. J. 

In a report to the Agricultural 
and Food Division of the American 
Chemical Society, the scientists point- 
ed out that present tests in use may 
be unreliable when thiamine or ribo- 
flavin are extracted with an acid solu- 
tion, for the acid reacts with re- 
duced iron enrichment and tends to 
destroy the vitamins. 

The chemists recommend two pro- 
cedures to overcome this difficulty. 
The vitamin can be extracted with a 
cold solution and the acid content 
of the solution kept low for finely 
divided products, such as flour. 

Where a hot solution is necessary, 
the amino acid, cystine, should be 
added. The cystine is then destroyed 
instead of the vitamin, the scientists 
state. 
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WORLD RAISIN OUTPUT 
SMALLER, OFAR REPORTS 


Washington, D. C.—The 1946 pro- 
duction of raisins in the eight com- 
mercial producing countries outside 
the United States was 193,800 short 
tons, compared with 198,300 tons (re- 
vised) in 1945, according to the Of- 
fice of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions. The commercial crop in these 
countries was 13% below the 10-year 
(1935-44) average of 223,800 tons. 

Raisin production in California has 
not been estimated as yet, but on 
Oct. 1 raisin-grape production, fresh 
basis, was given at 1,488,000 tons, 
compared with 1,532,000 tons last 
year. The five-year (1940-44) aver- 
age production is 1,433,000 tons and 
the 10-year (1935-44) average, 1,351,- 
000 tons. Some raisin grapes, prin- 
cipally muscats, are crushed for wine 
each year, and this year is no ex- 
ception. In 1945 crushings were heavy 
and raisin production was only 244,- 
000 tons. The 10-year (1935-44) av- 
erage was 251,200 tons. 
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PRESIDENT ELECTED 
Fort Wayne, Ind.—H. Leslie Popp, 
president of the Perfection Biscuit 
Co. has been elected to the board 
of directors of the First Federal Sav- 
ings & Loan Association here. 
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New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
EI Reno, Okla. 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
. CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE. KANSAS 
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Louis Livingston 
Library Receives 
Two Rare Volumes 


Chicago, Ill—Two rare and val- 
yable items have been given to the 
Louis Livingston Library of Baking 
of the American Institute of Baking 
by Carl Feldhusen of Chicago and 
Boise, Idaho, according to a recent 
institute announcement. The volumes 
are: “The Story of the Bakers Guilds 
of Berlin, 1272-1897,” and “Table of 
Weights for Beautiful White Bread,” 
the latter published in 1736. 

The latter book is the bread weight 
ordinance for the city of Weimer 
and part of its interest lies in the fact 
that all the weights are written by 
hand. There are indications that it 
was in use in 1824. 

Mr. Feldhusen is one of the coun- 
try’s pioneers in the use of potato 
flour, the institute announcement 
pointed out, and it was he who was 
responsible for having brought to this 
country the adelsauer culture, a fer- 
ment for the rye breads. 
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OMAHA SURVEY REPORTS 
CAKE FLOUR PREFERENCE 


Omaha, Neb.— Consumer prefer- 
ence for prepared cake flour during 
the year showed only a slight change, 
according to the annual consumer 
analysis survey recently completed 
by the Omaha World-Herald. In 
1945, 68.2% of the families surveyed 
vrurchased cake flour, while this year 
the consumer preference was com- 
puted at 66.1% of all families. 

Eight brands were reported. Swans- 
down was figured at 66.9% this year, 
compared with 62.6% in 1945. Soft- 
asilk showed approximately 21% in 
both 1946 and 1945. Sno-Sheen was 
10.3% this year and 11:5% last year. 
Victor was 1.6% in 1946 and 3.3% 
for last year. 

In income brackets of $50 monthly 
rentals and up (the highest), 74.1% 
of the families used prepared cake 
flour. 

Other baking mixes dropped slight- 
ly in popularity. Bisquick held 69.5% 
in 1946 and 94.3% in 1945. Here, 
too, more users were reported in the 
higher income bracket. 

Fleischmann packaged dry granu- 
lar yeast showed 39.3% for 1946 
and 32.2% for 1945, leading Red 
Star, Maca and Yeast Foam. 

Dromedary gingerbread mix had 
63.9% popularity in 1946, compared 
with 71.5% last year. Duff’s muffin 
popularity com- 
pared with 33.1% in 1945. Aunt 
Jemima ‘headed the pancake and 
waffle mix division with 52.9%, com- 
pared with 53.9% in 1945. Thirty- 
four brands were reported. 
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RAW MATERIAL SHORTAGES 
LIMIT CELLOPHANE OUTPUT 


Shortages of basic raw materials 
will continue to limit the supply of 
cellophane in the early months of 
1947 as they have throughout 1946, 
according to the Sylvania division of 
the American Viscose Corp. Although 
conditions may change this year to 
ease this shortage, there is no way 
of foreseeing when such a change will 
occur. 

Higher production depends directly 
upon increased availability of .such 
essential raw materials as wood pulp, 
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caustic and glycerine, as well as upon 
materials for enlarging manufactur- 
ing facilities. .During the last quar- 
ter of 1946, the company pointed out, 
the scarcity of sufficient supplies of 
glycerine, caused in turn by the meat 
shortage, was one of the restricting 
factors tending to limit production. 
Because so many such interrelated 
factors enter into the manufacture of 
cellophane, it is impossible to make 
accurate forecasts about the future. 

In spite of such shortages, how- 
ever, the Sylvania division turned 
out cellophane in more than 30 dif- 
ferent types for specific packaging 
purposes. 


Production of “Ceglin” textile fin- 
ishes also increased, the company re- 
ported, although raw material short- 
ages limited the supply. 
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PRODUCTION OF NONFAT 
DRY MILK SOLIDS LOWER 


Chicago, Ill.—Production of nonfat 
dry milk solids for November was 
23,800,000 Ibs, a decline of 6% from 
November, 1945, according to a report 
by the American Dry Milk Institute, 
Inc. For the first 11 months of 1946 
production was down 1% from the 
same period in 1945, the report said. 
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Amylograph Used 
to Help Evaluate 
Quality of Flour 


The amylograph is used in the 
American Institute of Baking labora- 
tory to help evaluate the quality of 
flour sent to the institute by its mem- 
bers, a recent AIB bulletin reports. 

With this instrument it is possible 
to determine whether a flour is un- 
dermalted, overmalted, or properly 
malted, for a specific use in the bake- 
shop, by means of a procedure devel- 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS 
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FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


In these days of higher costs, you will ap- 


preciate doubly the wheat field to bakery 


economy of Hunter flours—milled in the 


heart of America’s breadbasket from finer 


wheats grown “in our own backyard.” 


Ss 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, 


KANSAS 











ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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oped by the C. J. Patterson Co. of 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Flour is malted so as to furnish 
it with certain enzymes capable of 
converting the starch of the flour 
into simpler carbohydrates. These 
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enzymes are called amylases. Alpha 
amylases convert starch into dex- 
trines which in turn may be convert- 
ed into maltose by beta amylases. 
When flour is deficient in these en- 
zymes not enough fermentable sugars 
are formed to support normal gas 
production during fermentation, nor 
are enough sugars formed to produce 
desired crust color. Undermalted 
flours also produce bread having a 
firm, dry crumb which stales rapidly. 
Bread baked from overmalted flour 
has a dark crust and a gummy, wet 
crumb. 

The amylase requirement of flour 





4 


varies with the purpose for which it 
is to be used, the AIB points out. For 
example, flour properly malted to 
make good pan bread would have too 
great amylolytic activity for the pro- 
duction of good Italian bread, for in 
the latter, pale crust and dry crumb 
are desired. 

Every flour report sent to mem- 
bers using the institute laboratories’ 
services includes the results of the 
amylograph tests made on the indi- 
vidual sample. This is another piece 
of equipment made possible through 
a fund for laboratory equipment do- 
nated by the New York Bakers Club. 





KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


(NSOLIDATED, FLOUR MILLS (() 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


A summary of recent develop- 
ments in products and processes. 
In some instances further in- 
formation can be obtained by 
writing the firms mentioned or 
the publishers, 118 So. Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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New Skid Platforms 


A new type of collapsible metal 
boxes for skid platforms has been 
developed by the Market Forge Co., 
Boston, Mass. Panels for the section- 
al boxes are 12 inches high, and may 
be built up to any height. They 
are constructed of steel, and will 
stand a great deal of strain. 

When the panels are not in use, 
they stack conveniently and require 
little storage space. The skids may 
be equipped with sides only, or with 
ends. Any side or end may be elimi- 
nated to give greater carrying facili- 
ties. Likewise, the skids may be 
used without any sides or ends what- 
ever. 
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Protects Flame Failure 


As a protection against explosion 
caused by flame failure in indus- 
trial oil burners, the Combustion 
Control Corp., Cambridge, Mass., has 
developed a Fireye Photo-electric 
Flame Failure Safeguard. The equip- 
ment provides complete protection 
against flame failure, automatically 
turning off the fuel supply when this 
occurs. 


The equipment is compact in de- 
sign, and is easily installed on the 
burner plate, either at the time of 
the original installation or later. 


 E 


Stainless Steel-Top Table 


A new type of stainless steel-top 
table is being introduced by Anderson 
Bros. Manufacturing Co., Rockford, 
Ill. The table top is made of heavy 
16-gauge stainless steel and the cor- 
ners are welded and polished smooth. 
The top is not fastened to the base 
and can be easily lifted off for 
cleaning. The base is made of square 
steel tubing with rounded corners. 
It is of sturdy welded construction. 
The base is made of steel square 
tubing, metal zinc sprayed, and a 
second coat of sprayed aluminum 
is added as a finishing touch. At the 
present time this unit is made in one 
size only, 26x44x30 ins high. Later 
additional sizes will be added, the 
company has announced. 


7 


New Deodorant 


To Ranetite Odex, now a germi- 
cide, has been added potassium per- 
manganate, making the new product 
useful in mopping floors, as a de- 
odorizing flush for toilet room sani- 
tation and in many other general 
deodorizing uses. 

Ranetite Odex is odorless, the com- 
pany points out. 

A trial package costing 50c is be- 
ing offered by the company. This 
amount will make 4 gals of solu- 
tion. Large users will find Ranetite 
Odex available in 4, 10, 25, 50-Ib cans. 
Manufacturer is the Ranetite Manu- 
facturing Co., 1917 South Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Enriched bread supplies vitamins B:, B2, niacin and 
iron, and is a thrifty and palatable source of food 
energy. 

To play, grow and keep healthy, these children— 
and all children—need the valuable nutrients supplied 
by bread. 

Because bread is good to eat, yet low in cost, rich and 
poor alike eat it. Therefore, bread is a logical food to 
ENRICH with vitamins and minerals necessary for 
health. 

To enrich your bread to recommended potencies of 
all required nutrients, use ‘““B-E-T-S’’, the first and 
original bread-enrichment tablets. 


Address GP 
Inquiries to— Wi 

Special Markets Division 
WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


@ The nutritive value of food is 
one of the most important factors 
in marketing of food products. 










































HOW 
u" 
B-E T'S 


HELP YOU PRODUCE 
MORE NUTRITIOUS BREAD — 


“‘B-E-T-§”’ is the quickest, com- 
pletely disintegrating tablet and 
enables bakers to enrich bread 
accurately and uniformly. 


‘“‘B-E-T-§”, the tablet method 
of bread enrichment originated by 
Winthrop, has saved’ bakers mil- 
lions of dollars. The proven per- 
formance of this method assisted 
bakers in securing continuation of 
optional enrichment. 

“‘B.E-T-§” is the name of the 
first—the original bread-enrich- 
ment tablet. 

‘*B.E-T-§” pioneered in accu- 
rate, economical bread enrich- 
ment. 








Stocked for quick delivery at New York, Chicago, Kansas City (Mo.), Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta. 
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--- not how good, but HOW tee. / 


Among the qualities that make for 
progress... is that of “‘unsatisfaction”’. 
At Cargill, it is customary not to be 
satisfied with good enough—to keep 
trying to find HOW a thing can be done 
better. 

The policy of ‘How better’ has al- 
ready yielded many tangible benefits to 
all concerned with grain—from the 
farmer to the final consumer. Improved 
crop planning, increased grain handling 
efficiency, lower cost transportation. 


STILL THE PIONEER IN THE INTERESTS OF GROWERS AND USERS OF GRAIN 


But that is not enough! That things 
can be done still better, still more 
efficiently and economically, Cargill has 
promised itself to prove. 

Yj 


a7 
CARGILL 


4 
SPECIALISTS IN Gran 








IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 


UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 








Best Territory Milling Wheat 
Direct from Country Elevators 


Simpson-Romeiser-Evans Grain Co. 
Salina, Kansas 














Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 























First Half 47 
Usage of Feed 
Forecast by BAE 


Washington, D. C.— Total utiliza- 
tion of feed grains during the first 
half of 1947 probably will be as large 
as in that period of 1946, the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics forecasts. 
Use for livestock feed is expected to 
be a little below that of last year, 
but domestic non-feed use and ex- 
ports will be somewhat greater, es- 
pecially for corn. Because of the 
larger stocks of feed grains than a 
year earlier and the elimination of 
controls, the tight supply situation 
that developed in each of the past 
four springs, particularly in 1946, 
very likely will be avoided this year. 

The total utilization of feed by 
livestock probably will be a little less 
in the first half of 1947 than a year 
earlier, principally because fewer 
hogs and poultry are on farms. The 
fall pig crop of 1946, which is large- 
ly fed out during this period, was 
12% smaller than the 1945 fall crop. 
But the high hog-corn price ratio will 
encourage heavy feeding per hog. 

Beef cattle may consume a little 
more feed concentrates. The num- 
ber of cattle on feed Jan. 1 was 2% 
larger than a year earlier, and feed- 
price relationships are favorable for 
cattle feeders. Feed consumption by 
dairy cows from January through 
June may be about as large as in 
1946, with heavier feeding per cow 
about off-setting smaller numbers. 
Below average poultry-feed price 
ratios and fewer poultry on farms 
will result in less feed consumed by 
poultry in the first half of 1947 than 
a year earlier, the bureau says. 

Record large farm sales of corn are 
expected in 1946-47, possibly ex- 
ceeding the record sales of 730,000,- 
000 bus in 1944-45 by around 100,- 
000,000 bus. Utilization of corn for 
food, industry, and export during 
1946-47 is expected to exceed utiliza- 
tion for those purposes in 1945-46 by 
125,000,000 bus, and the 1944-45 use 
by nearly 100,000,000. Much of this 
increase will occur during January- 
September. The strong demand for 
non-feed purposes plus the demand 
from feed manufacturers will be a 
price-strengthening factor this spring 
and summer 

The strong domestic and export 
demand for corn will readily absorb 
commercial corn supplies this spring 
and summer. It is estimated that a 
total of nearly 300,000,000 bus of 
corn will be used for food and indus- 
trial purposes in 1946-47. 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS | 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY | 


Shippers of | | 











MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating 
Chicago Great on A Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND on hr ae co. 
LOCKPORT, N. 

















Hart -Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Grain Merchants 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, lowa 





Sub-Terminal at 


Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 
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W. B. LATHROP, President 
E. B. REINER, Exec. Vice-Pres. 
DAVID M. HYMANS, Vice-Pres. 





PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$2,100,000 
Domestic and Export 


GENERAL GRAIN MERCHANTS 






A new organization of men well known and long experienced in 
milling and the grain trade, fully staffed to render every kind of 
grain service to the flour and feed milling industries, and other 
grain handlers large or small and wherever located. 


We invite your interest and hope to earn your favor 


CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


’ 
a 














Jones-HETTELSATER CoNnsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 








MILLING WHEAT FROM E Y - 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. pociNG’secrion or THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 


OFFICES 


i ‘ol New York Nashville Peoria 
woe Chicago Enid Galveston 
n Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
- Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 


EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE €0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 
Policies of this Naony a 
are held by leading millers 
Montreal, Canada 


Atlanta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 














Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


DAVIS -NOLAND- MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 














ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Lamar, Colo. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Chandler, Ariz. 


Charleston, Mo. 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 


























MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 


e 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
e 
1016 Baltimore «+ Kansas City, Mo. 


Weare always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 























CHARLES H. KENSER 


Member Omaha Grain Exchange ~ 


MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @¢ CLEARS 


440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS wwrratony 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 

















Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INE. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 


| and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


| 
[__Minneapoie, minnesota 


a 





Mill and Elevator Insurance 
of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 
Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 
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WISCONSIN BAKERS’ GROUP 
PLANS ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Dates for the an- 
nual convention of the Wisconsin Bak- 
ers Association have been set as June 
8-10 by governors of the association 
at their regular quarterly board meet- 
ing in Milwaukee Feb. 10. 

According to Fred Laufenburg, sec- 
retary of the association, the gover- 
nors decided that the trade show, an 
innovation a year ago, will again be 
held in conjunction with the annual 
convention. The convention business 
meetings and the trade exposition will 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


be held in the Milwaukee Auditorium, 
with convention headquarters at Ho- 
tel Schroeder. 

"The governors also voted favorably 
on the request of Northern Michigan 
Peninsula bakers to become a part of 
the Wisconsin group because of their 
proximity to Wisconsin activities. The 
new group has been designated as 
District 5 of the Wisconsin Bakers 
Association, Inc. 

Because of the widespread popular- 
ity of the cream puffs which annually 
featured bakery products at the Wis- 
consin State Fair’s “Fair Bakery” 
during prewar days, the association 
will this year again sponsor the Fair 


Bakery. However, instead of baking 
the puffs on the spot, as was the case 
before the war when equipment and 
machinery manufacturers and jobbers 
were able to provide the necessary 
equipment for the bakery, this year 
the shells will be baked outside by 
one or several bakers. 

BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL MILLS VISITED 
BY DUNWOODY STUDENTS 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The students 
and staff of the baking school at 
Dunwoody Institute here spent an 
entire day recently at the local plant 











THAT HITS THE SPOT 


REX and CHARM are milled with 
the latest and most efficient production 
and control methods —to give maxi- 
mum results in the bakery and to pro- 
duce a loaf that hits the spot on today’s 
market. And always these fine flours 
are milled while keeping in mind the 
long tradition of highest quality that 
has characterized the products of this 





company for over half a century. 


_ F. Imbs Milling Co. 


420 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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“SPECIAL” DELIVERY 
Milwaukee, Wis.—So that its bak- 
er-customers in urgent need of yeast 
during January’s paralyzing snow 
storms could be supplied, the Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co. hoisted 
about 4,000 Ibs of yeast by rope from 
its snowed in plant in the Menomonie 
Valley at 27 St. up to the street lev- 
el, and then “skiied” it up to West 
Wisconsin Avenue, where trucks were 
waiting to deliver it. Aiding in this 
operation was Russell Wirth, vice 
president of the firm, who came to 
the scene on snow shoes, and helped 
to haul the yeast up the four blocks 

from the viaduct to the avenue. 





of General Mills, Inc. The group 
was divided into units, and the fore- 
noon was spent in watching the pro- 
duction of flour. Guides explained 
the process and equipment. 

After luncheon, G. Cullen Thomas, 
vice president and director of bakers’ 
service; Ralph E. Gaylord, assistant 
director of bakers’ service; T. R. 
Freer, in charge of sales education; 
William Tinkham, products control 
supervisor, and N. Moen, in charge 
of experimental test baking, discussed 
various phases of baking, current 
trends and the outlook for the bak- 
ing industry at large. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


LIQUID EGG PRODUCTION 
HIGH DURING DECEMBER 


Washington, D. C.— Egg breaking 
operations during December were on 
a comparatively high level for the 
month, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics has reported. Production 
of liquid egg during December to- 
taled 14,400,000 Ibs, compared with 
only 1,240,000 lbs in December last 
year. Of the total production, 11,- 
316,000 lbs were used for drying, 
2,576,000 lbs were frozen and 508,000 
lbs were used for immediate con- 
sumption. 

Dried egg production totaled 3,514,- 
000 Ibs compared with 183,000 Ibs in 
December last year. Production con- 
sisted of 3,467,000 lbs of whole dried 
egg and 47,000 lbs of dried albumen. 
Purchase of dried whole egg by the 
government during 1947 will be the 
basic means of supporting egg prices, 
so as to reflect a national annual 
average farm price to producers of 
90% of parity, BAE said. 

The extension of the United States 
Department of Agriculture’s dried 
egg purchase program, to obtain an 
additional 10,000,000 Ibs of dried egg 
for the United Kingdom, was an- 
nounced on Jan. 16. This additional 
quantity makes a total of 20,000,000 
Ibs of dried eggs sought so far this 
year by the British government. 

The production of 2,576,000 Ibs of 
frozen eggs during December was 
the second largest production for that 
month on record, being exceeded only 
by the 1944 December production 
when 2,750,000 Ibs were produced. 
Storage holdings of frozen eggs on 
Jan. 1 were 104,034,000 lbs, compared 
with 129,424,000 Ibs a year ago and 
115,223,000 Ibs for the 1942-46 aver- 
age. Withdrawal of frozen eggs from 
storage during December totaled 29,- 
000,000 Ibs. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
KROGER CO. PROMOTES 

Cincinnati, Ohio. — A. E. Rain has 
been promoted to merchandise man- 
ager of the.flour, sugar and bakery 
products department of the Kroger 
Co., it was announced recently. 
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ere PRECISION-MILLED 

ta There is a quality bonus in 

ent TOPPER for the baker... an 
extra measure of good baking 

= quality that comes from trust- 

ing worthy ‘milling craftsmanship. 

ie TOPPER has always given pre- 

: ferred baking results and that 

00 * premium over ordinary flours is 

. a part of every sack of TOPPER, 

cd thanks to painstaking care in 

: | every detail of manufacture. 

‘ Precision-Milled means better 

; baking. 

' : Bake “TOPPER” Straight 


THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Capacity, 4,000 Sacks a Oe, MNES) KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* 














* 
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The quality-minded baker is 


gaining new customers. To 





bake quality you must buy qual- 
ity. For better bread these 
STAR flours are tops. 
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The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


* * 





THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 














HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn F]_OUR ponestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


3 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK x1 











Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 


JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 











ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 


WHITE & COMPANY 


‘‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 














KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 


OMAHA, NEB. . 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 











H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


Flour Specialists Pite'four® 
M. S. Brownold Co. 


Successors to D.G. Van Dusen & Co. 
80 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 









NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Price Supports 





(Continued from page 31) 


modities at a relatively high and in- 
flexible rate—a rate that acts as an 
incentive to increase production be- 
yond needs with the result that re- 
sources are wasted and adjustments 
in the pattern of production are re- 
tarded. 

It seems clear that the purpose of 
the Congress in passing the Steagall 
amendment was to assure farmers 
price protection during the postwar 
period in which they would be re- 
quired to adjust from an expanded 
wartime production to a normal 
peacetime production. I believe that 
the Steagall amendment contemplat- 
ed that producers would make the 
requisite adjustment in production 
during the period of price protection. 
Also, I believe Congress intended that 
all possible measures should be taken, 
in the formulation of price support 
operations, to insure that by the end 
of the mandatory support period pro- 
ducers will have readjusted produc- 
tion to meet peacetime requirements 
of the supported commodities. Any 
other view of the Steagall amend- 
ment would attribute to the Congress 
the intention that the statute should 
operate so as to leave producers in 
as poor a position to meet peace- 
time conditions of consumption at the 
end of the two-year period of adjust- 
ment as at the beginning of the pe- 
riod. 

Potato Surplus An Example 


We have announced that for this 
year the price support on potatoes 
will be limited to producers who 
plant within goals established for 
their farms. As you know, pota- 
toes. are what we might call our 
loss leader in postwar price support 
operations. At any rate, they have 
been the leader in getting into trouble 
and we’ve lost money on them. Al- 
though the government has been 
“made whole” by alcohol taxes col- 
lected on the beverages made from 
surplus potatoes, I think the experi- 
ences we’ve had with them may shed 
some light on the whole policy ques- 
tion. 

We had a potato surplus even in 
1943, but the potato trouble started 
seriously the moment victory over 
Japan was announced. The army be- 
gan cutting back orders for both 
fresh and dehydrated potatoes. In- 
termediate and late potato growers 
were sitting on a big crop, and their 
prices threatened to fall to the sup- 
port level. We moved in quickly and 
started buying. We disposed of them 
through all of the standard surplus 
disposal channels—relief, by-product 
use, and livestock feed—and we sold 
some to France, Belgium and Can- 
ada. By moving quickly, we sup- 
ported prices effectively and with 
minimum government action and cost. 
Our net loss was around $15,000,000. 

In 1946 we attempted to head off 
trouble by recommending a smaller 
acreage and by announcing a mini- 
mum support price. The national 
acreage went down more than 100,- 
000 acres, but production continued 
to shift to heavy yielding areas; the 
high yield areas got good weather, 


(Continued on page 92) 
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FLOUR— GRAIN PRropucts 
Oilseed Cakes and Meals 
Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oils 
~ 
BRADLEY & BAKER 


Commerce Building New York 17 
Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 












omen erchandisers 
919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave, CHICAGO 











ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


741 West Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 6, Ill. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 














L.6. SPINDLER 
QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


” Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 





We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. (New York 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 
Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—OONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 





—>=>—— 





Established 1870 | ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
’ STANNARD COLLINS & CO. | (GLASGOW) LTD. 
eee caiialan IMPORTERS OF 
MPORTERS OF FLOUR, 
' D CEREAL PRODUCTS | or bee bi 7-seeiem 


Cory ~ Seiten | 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


Cable Address: ‘“DorrracH,’’ London | 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. | 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
iw LONDON, E. C.3 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Oable Address: ‘‘DipLomaA,"’ Glasgow 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & co. | FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR [IMPORTERS FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 


17. Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address. “Coventry.” London 


‘+ GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCH 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Importers of All Kinds of 
WHEAT AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA AND ROLLED OATS 
Represented in Central Europe and Belgium 
Damrak 47-48, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo.” All Codes Used. Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank 


. 








C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room s 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address “Feastanco,” London. 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 








Cable Address: ‘"TRONTOPRI,’’ London WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
SIDNEY SMITH = LID. 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON. E. C. 3 FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 50 Wellington Street 
Cable Address. “WAVERLEY” 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


GLASGOW 








CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 











HARRIS BROS.& CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and ren] ae. & BAIRD , Ltd. 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 


and FLOUR IMPORTERS OF 


Corys’ Buildings FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON,E.C.3 | OFFICES ALSO AT 
3 Branswick Street LIVERPOOL | LIVERPOOL LEITH 
onstitution Street IN BELFAST 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW | ones 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. | WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, FLOUR IMPORTERS 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 


FEED, ETO. 41 Constitution St., LEITH 
20, Ch 1 Street, LIVERPO ‘ 7 Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
= unecunoen 42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool Cables: ‘‘PuiuiP,” Dundee 








JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd,| N- V- GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH'S 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT | P. 0. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
IMPORTERS | BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


LOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street FREES. ae 
BELFAST, IRELAND | De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
Cable Address: ANCHOR.” Belfast The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 


Cable Address: ‘‘Locomotion,”’ Rotterdam 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S. 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPI, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C, 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Correspondence on Bakery Products Solicited. 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij N. V. Cable Address: ‘‘Matluch” 


Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 





Cable Address: ‘‘Osieck,"’ Amsterdam Sole Agents for the 
All codes used Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 





TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: “Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 





FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘FeLIxcOHEN”’ Reference: De Twentsche Bank 





Established 1885 


| BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND Solicit Correspondence From 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 Manufacturers and Exporters 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam | Cable Address: ‘“Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York | Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel | F LEMMING BAN G 


Vv /h P. C. VIS & CO. | Vodroffsvej 11 COPENHAGEN, V. 


Denmark 
AMSTERDAM Solicits Correspondence With Exporters 


of Flour, Semolina, Feedingstuffs. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Address: Flembang, Copenhagen 
Established 1874 Cable Address: ‘‘Visco” 


VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT 


(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 








Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase 
A.B.C. 5th Edition 
Riverside 1901 and Improved 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 


SEEDS AND PULSE | neue Wis Rey ape 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 eterence: 
AMSTERDAM, a Chase National Bank of the City 
Cable Address: * Tos” of New York, N. Y. 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s | Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Wieger’s ‘Blitz (1908 & 1929) | Princes St., London 








H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY | Established 1871 
—— Ae omg With Shippers of | 
OUR, CEREALS, FEED, | 











A. DE SWAAN 


Flour for Export 


NEW YORK CITY 5 
HANOVER 2-2636 


80 WALL ST. 








cal 


SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPoRT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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Bakeshop Notes 





(Continued from page 60) 
TENNESSEE 


- The Federal Bake Shop of Mem- 
phis has moved into a new building. 
The building has been remodeled with 
a large plate glass window separating 
the retail shop from the bake shop. 


TEXAS 

Marvin Lunsford has received ap- 
proval from the Civilian Production 
Administration to construct a $30,- 
000 bakery plant on Denton Drive 
in Dallas. 

The Fig-O Baking Co. in Marshall 
is making plans for the construction 
of an addition to their bakery build- 
ing at an estimated cost of $50,000. 

The Fehr Baking Co. in Houston 
has announced plans for construction 
of a two-story addition to the bakery 
at an estimated cost of $225,000. 

The Texarkana (Texas) Doughnut 
Shop was damaged by fire recently 
with several thousand dollars dam- 
age. 

UTAH 

A new bakery and retail store 
has been opened by the Dunford 
Bread Co. in Salt Lake City at 1557 
E. Stratford Ave. The firm now 
operates three stores. Burns L. Dun- 
ford is the manager. 


VIRGINIA 

Whitey’s Bakery has been opened 
for business at 17 N. Addison St. in 
Richmond. 

The Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration has approved an addition to 
the present building of the Columbia 
Baking Co. in Harrisonburg. The 
cost will be $33,000. 

The Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration has authorized the General 
Baking Co. in Richmond to construct 
a brick and steel addition to its 
plant. Cost will be $130,000. 

The Rainbow Bread Co. has been 
issued a permit to erect a $150,000 
plant on Williamson Road in Roan- 
oke. 


March 4, 1947 


WASHINGTON 


Gordon Hunter, recently  dis- 
charged from the navy, has opened 
the Golden Donut Shop at 1402 First 
Ave., Seattle. 

Gus Gimness, owner of the New 
Modern French Bakery in Seattle, 
recently opened two new retail branch 
stores, both under the name Anita’s 
Bakery. One store is at 8824 10th 
Street, N. E., and the other at 1503 
Ranier Ave., both in Seattle. 

Peter Colman has purchased the 
Patty Ann Bakery in Tacoma from 
the Federal Bakeries. Mr. Colman 
was in charge of the bakers’ school 
at Camp Roberts, Calif., during the 
war. 

WISCONSIN 


The Federal Baking Co., Iowa 
chain of retail bakeries, will open 
a store in Racine at 510 Monument 
Square. 

Otto Lindstrom, is moving the 
Lindstrom Bakery it. Racine to new 
quarters., The building is now under- 
going remodeling and will be ready 
for occupancy in mid-April. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BOSTON COMMITTEES NAMED 


Boston, Mass.—At the opening ex- 
ecutive meeting of the year, Kenneth 
Mullen, newly-elected president of 
the Master Bakers Association of 
Greater Boston, appointed commit- 
tees to serve with him during the 
year. 

Edward Klemm, immediate past 
president will head the vitally impor- 
tant membership committee which is 
planning an extensive campaign. He 
will be aided by James Paul, Ferdi- 
nand Cote, R. H. Danskin, Max Todd, 
Charles Deschler, George Kohls, Rog- 
er Sherman and Albert Coneau. 

Albert Prehl was selected to head 
the publicity committee, assisted by 
Seth Wood and Louis Cosgrove. The 
reception committee will be headed 
by William Meade and includes Hen- 
ry Handrahan and E. Rentschler. 
Vice President Dan Newcomb will 
head up the educational committee 
and Wallace Ensor, Charles Logue 
and Ferdinand Cote will serve with 
him. 
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Eaton Resolution 
Requests Funds 
for Foreign Relief 


Washington, D. C.—Authority to 
use an amount not to exceed $350,- 
000,000 for foreign relief is sought 
in a House Resolution introduced by 
Rep. Charles A. Eaton of New Jer- 
sey. Use of these funds, administered 
exclusively by American officials, 
is designed to meet the reported ur- 
gently needed food requirements of 
war stricken nations succeeding Uni- 
ted States contributions to United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration. 

The measure follows recommenda- 
tions sent to Congress by President 
Truman, and provides for the use of 
appropriated funds through June 30, 
1948. 

The Eaton measure provides that 
relief may be furnished either in the 
form of transfer of actual supplies 
or funds. It also stipulates that dis- 
tribution of supplies or funds made 
to foreign nations by the United 
States shall not be subject to qualifi- 
cation as to race, creed, color or 
political beliefs but that American ob- 
servers shall be permitted to ob- 
serve freely internal methods of dis- 
tribution within the recipient nations. 
The measure was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House. 


—-——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


E. P. FARRELL RESIGNS 


Minneapolis, Minn.—E. P. Farrell 
has resigned as division superintend- 
ent of the Purity Oats Division of 
General Mills, Inc., according to an 
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announcement by Clarence M. Hid- 
ding, division president. Mr. Farrell 
leaves to become superintendent of 
the Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. 
L. A. Zerull and B. J. Pavlike will 
continue to serve as plant superintend- 
ents of the Purity Oats plants at 
Keokuk and Minneapolis respectively, 
reporting directly to Mr. Hidding. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


QUAKER OATS DIVIDEND 


New York, N. Y.—Directors of the 
Quaker Oats Co. ordered a 75c divi- 
dend payable to common stockhold- 
ers, April 10. A similar amount was 
paid in April, 1946, followed by $1.50 
in July, 75c in October and $1.50 on 
Jan. 10, last. The company’s fiscal 
year ends on June 30. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


QBA SPONSORS REGIONAL 
CONFERENCE AT ATLANTA 


Atlanta, Ga.—Sponsored by the 
Quality Bakers of America, a south- 
ern regional conference was held here 
at the Hotel Biltmore recently with 
some 16 bakeries in this territory 
being represented. Addressing those 
present were Dr. Oscar Skovholt, di- 
rector of laboratory; Miss Lois Cole, 
sanitarian, and Herman W. Hanschka, 
director of production, all of New 
York City headquarters of QBA. 

Important discussions centered 
around sanitation of shops and shop 
improvements. Short cuts primarily 
based on production standpoints were 
also discussed. 

Those present at the conference in- 
cluded F. B. Evers, R. Hogan and R. 
L. Pettigrew, all of the American 
Bread Co., Nashville, Tenn; J. D. 
Baber, ‘Bamby Bakers, Burlington, 
N. C; Leon Johnson, Bamby Bakers, 
Salisbury, S. C; James R. Bowman, 














Bowman’s Bakery, Roanoke, Va; 
Frank Anthony and Sumner Sheri- 
dan, Butter Krust Bakeries, Inc., 
Lakeland, Fla; Henry J. McGuire, 
Derst Baking Co., Savannah, Ga; J. 
A. Henderson, Flowers Baking Co., 
Inc., Thomasville, Ga; Howard Puck- 
ett, Hecht’s Bakery, Inc., Bristol, 
Tenn; Roy Hayes, Jax-Maid Baking 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla; W. B. Cowan, 
Sta-Kleen Bakery, Inc., Danville, Va; 
A. H. Shepherd, Sta-Kleen Baking 
Co., Inc., Lynchburg, Va; A. B. Dav- 
enport, Jr., and Frank E. Bean, Swan 
Brothers, Inc., Knoxville, Tenn; J. 
C. Moore, Waldensian Baking Co., 
Shelby, N. C; Earl B. Searcy and J. 
B. Weaver, Waldensian Baking Co., 
Valdese, N. C; Howard Mackie, Wal- 
densian-Pitt Baking Co., Greenville, 
N. C., and W. O. Langlois, William 
Wolf Bakery, Baton Rouge, La. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MERGER HELD IN ABEYANCE 


Milwaukee, Wis. — Stockholders of 
Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., Inc., 
and Rockwood & Co. have been ad- 
vised that action is being held in 
abeyance on the proposal to merge 
the two companies that was an- 
nounced on Jan. 20, due to objections 
from certain minority stockholders of 
Rockwood & Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


NEBRASKA CONVENTION IS 
SCHEDULED FOR JUNE 2-3 


Lincoln, Neb.—Dates of the Ne- 
braska Grain and Feed Dealers Asso- 
ciation annual convention have been 
changed to June 2 and 3, according 
to an announcement from Howard 
W. Elm, field secretary of the asso- 
ciation. The convention will be held 
at Hotel Paxton, Omaha. 
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“Medium Heavy” 
Grade of Oats 
Added to Standards 


Washington, D. C. — The United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
announced that, effective June 1, 
1947, the official grain standards of 
the United States will be amended 
to include a special grade for ‘“medi- 
um heavy” oats. 

The special grade applies to “oats 
of any class of Grades 3, 4 or Sample 
which have a test weight per bushel 
of 30 lbs or more, but less than 35 
Ibs.” 

The amended standards also pro- 
vide that “medium heavy oats shall 
be graded and designated according 
to the grade requirements of the 
standards applicable to such oats if 
they were not medium heavy,” and 
that “there shall be added to, and 
made a part of, the grade designation, 
preceding the name of the class, the 
words ‘medium heavy.’” 

The action taken follows informal 
hearings held by. the department two 
weeks ago at Minneapolis, Omaha, 
and Chicago on proposals to amend 
the oats standards so as to provide a 
better description on certificates for 
oats described in the amendment. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHARLES W. CHENEY DIES 


Eau Claire, Wis. — Charles W. 
Cheney, 88, who founded and operat- 
ed the C. W. Cheney Co., local grain 
and flour milling business for many 
years, died at Luther Hospital here 
following a brief illness. 














ESTABLISHED 
1877 


Another Superior 
Brand—VELVET 








‘The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


T. H. SHerwoop, Vice President and General Manager 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 





Guarantee of 
Performance 


“Tus IMPERIAL CREST 
stands for good baking perform- 
ance—guaranteed by careful mill- 
ing of superior wheats and backed 
by 70 years of milling experience 
in producing top quality flours. 
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Research Council Committee Gives 
Support to State Enrichment Laws 


Washington, D. C.—The National 
Research Council, through the Com- 
mittee on Cereals of its Food and 
Nutrition Board, has issued a strong 
plea for compulsory state enrichment 
laws. This measure of support ap- 
pears in a bulletin, ‘Bread and Flour 
Enrichment—1946-47,” just released 
here. On the need for enrichment 
legislation the committee says: 

“Enrichment is a practice which is 
well established in industry and will 


not soon be abandoned under normal 
circumstances. However, its perma- 
nence and universality of application 
will be further assured by widespread 
support of legislation. Reference has 
already been made to the difficulty of 
securing the enrichment of low-priced 
products sold to low-income groups. 
This objective will be furthered in 
many states which lack legislation 
and whose bakers and millers are less 
fully committed to enrichment. If a 


business recession occurs, with loss of 
income to the masses, the need for 
enrichment among low-income people 
will inevitably rise as they turn to 
larger amounts of the cheaper foods, 
namely, flour, bread and other white 
cereals. At the same time, in the 
absence of legislation the incentive to 
cut costs on the part of bakers and 
millers will lead to curtailment of 
enrichment, especially in the lowest- 
priced and most competitive products. 
These two factors working together 
would deprive us of the health insur- 
ance which enrichment provides just 
at the moment and in the area of 
greatest need. The widespread en- 
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richment of the bread and flour of the 
well-to-do would then indeed seem an 
empty achievement.” 

“The motive behind the enrichment 
program,” the bulletin sets forth, “has 
been the nutritional improvement of 
certain basic foods at their sources 
through commercial channels. For 
immediate results in nutrition, as in 
sanitation, a degree of direct action 
is required. In this respect, enrich. 
ment of a staple food like bread js 
a public health measure analogous 
to correction of an unsafe water 
supply. 

No Peril to Milk 

“Leaders in the baking industry 
consider the enrichment of bread to 
be the second in point of time of 
two fundamental contributions to the 
nutritional improvement of its prod- 
uct, the first being the widespread 
use of milk in the making of bread, 
Further, the attitude of the industry 
definitely reveals that enrichment is 
not looked upon as a substitute for 
the use of milk products in the mak- 
ing of white bread. 

“There is nothing in enrichment of 
white flour and bread which can in- 
terfere in any way with the market 
for milk and milk products. Were it 
otherwise, the Food and Nutrition 
Board of the National Research Coun- 
cil, the American Public Health As- 
sociation and the American Medical 
Association would oppose this legis- 
lation, for all three of these organi- 
zations want to see more milk con- 
sumed. Milk production and milk 
marketing have had no more effective 
boosters than these bodies.” 


Low-Cost Insurance 


Enrichment is called low-cost in- 
surance against certain nutritional 
ills. “Shall we,” ask the writers of 
the bulletin, “spend 20c per capita 
per year now to secure it for those 
who need it least and stop paying 
the premiums when the need is great- 
est? How, except by general legis- 
lation, can this be avoided? Those 
who have only commercial interests 
at heart can well be content to leave 
the matter to the slow process of 
education and in the meantime let 
everyone choose his food according 
to his own notion of wholesomeness. 
One might advance the same argu- 
ment against pure food laws, but how 
far would we have gotten in eliminat- 
ing adulteration and misbranding of 
foodstuffs by relying on the educa- 
tion of the public as a protection? 
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DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA. 
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‘“‘Dependable’’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Daily » FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exws Miiime Co., Inman, Kan. 
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“Enrichment puts a new emphasis 
on another aspect of pure foods, their 
adequacy with respect to the nutri- 
ents which make their calories more 
infallibly available to the normal body. 
Protection of health in a positive 
sense is fully as important as protec- 
tion from injury by contamination. 
These are the considerations which 
the public servant must keep upper- 
most in his mind rather than the 
conflicting interests of competitive 
segments of industry.” 


80% Flour Criticized 


The committee paid its respects 
to 80% extraction flours, stating that 
these products met consumer criti- 
cism and that in important respects 
they proved unsatisfactory—(see edi- 
torial comment on page 21). 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Transport Situation 
Shows Improvement 
in Western Canada 


Toronto, Ont. — The railway box- 
car shortage appears to have taken a 
turn for the better as the transport 
controller on Feb. 25 announced that 
railways reported all lines in western 
Canada cleared and opened for traffic. 
This releases thousands of cars which 
have been tied up for 10 days or 
more because of heavy snowfalls. 

Notwithstanding the foregoing an- 
nouncement, the grain supply situa- 
tion in eastern Canada shows little if 
any improvement. It will, naturally, 
take some time to relieve the acute 
situation existing in these provinces. 
The necessity of full operation of 
flour mills is recognized and control 
authorities are endeavoring to keep 
these plants adequately supplied with 
wheat. 

The Ontario Flour Millers Associa- 
tion is asking its members-to advise 
of any threatened shut-down through 
lack of wheat in order to secure pref- 
erence orders for the mills concerned 
in this province. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WASHINGTON CO-OP PLANS 
NEW $1,000,000 FEED MILL 


Seattle, Wash._-A modern feed mill 
will be built in Tacoma at an esti- 
mated cost of $1,000,000 by the Wash- 
ington Co-operative Farmers Associa- 
tion, it was announced by Harry J. 
Beernick, general manager, at the 
annual membership meeting of the 
CO-op. 

The new mill will replace a much 
smaller feed plant which is now in 
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MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 
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operation there. In addition a $500,- 
000 poultry processing plant will be 
built at Mt. Vernon, and the mem- 
bers surveyed progress being made on 
the association’s $100,000 addition to 
the. Lynden Canning Kitchens at 
Seattle. 

It was announced that on a busi- 
ness volume of over $37,000,000 in 
1946 the association will return more 
than $2,600,000 in co-operative pat- 


ment subsidies and price support pro- 
grams on eggs, poultry, turkeys and 
other farm products be eliminated as 
soon as possible. 


DISTRIBUTORS COMPLETE 
PLANS FOR MAY MEETING 


New York, N. Y.—Final arrange- 
ments for the convention of the Na- 











AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Menroe, Mich. 





tional Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors were discussed at a meeting of 
the convention committee held in the 
Produce Exchange, Feb. 27. The con- 
vention will be held at the Hotel Wal- 
dorf-Astoria here, May 18-20. 
Herbert H. Lang, chairman of the 
convention committee, reported prog- 


ronage savings to about 30,000 farm 
family members. The feed depart- 
ment represents the association’s 
largest single activity, from a dollar 
volume standpoint, with egg sales 
second. 

Among resolutions passed at the 
meeting was one urging that govern- 
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With their favorite brands of COMMANDER-LARABEE flours 
in the shop again, many a baker is enjoying easier produc- 
tion control and smoother shop operations. They appreciate 
the uniform fermentation and the stamina of good Bakers’ 
Flours that carry the load of readjusted formulas—to produce 
finer breads and other baked products of superior quality. 

These famous COMMANDER-LARABEE flours, milled 
from the finest of selected wheats by the men who know, 
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ress made by the individual commit- 
tees. Final plans outlined at the 
meeting indicate the convention will 
be an outstanding success both from 
a business and social standpoint. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHASE BAG TRANSFERS 
J. B. TRIGG TO DALLAS 


Chicago, Ill.—J. B. Trigg, who has 
been a company salesman represent- 
ing the Portland, Ore., branch of the 
Chase Bag Co. since 1939, has been 
transferred to the Dallas sales office, 
according to R. N. Conners, vice 
president and general sales manager. 

Mr. Trigg, who served in the Army 
Air Forces during the war, will make 
his headquarters in Dallas. 
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COMMANDER- 


LARABEE 


MILLING COMPANY 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City 


are back at work in the bakeries of America. You'll be 
more than satisfied -with the way the COMMANDER- 
LARABEE Flours of your choice give you better baking 
results. There’s a Baker’s Flour for your every baking need. 





COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








Orders Completed 
Under British 


Flour Agreement 


Toronto, Ont.—That part of the 
United Kingdom - Canada agreement 
which specifies the purchase by Great 
Britain of 500,000 tons of flour in 
the crop year 1946-47 appears to have 
been completed. For some time now 


Canadian mills have been taking or- - 


ers up to the end of July, and while 
all the flour has not yet been shipped, 
apparently orders on milling com- 
pany books are sufficient to complete 
the contract for this year. 

Mills in this part of Canada have 
recently offered G.R. flour to the 
British Ministry of Food for ship- 
ment by the end of July only to be 
informed that the ministry was 
unable to confirm this business be- 
cause of completion of the contract. 
The Hon. John Strachey, British Min- 
ister of Food, is at present in Can- 
ada, and it is expected that as a re- 
sult of his visit more Canadian flour 
will be purchased. The contract spec- 
ifies that an additional quantity of 
flour up. to 140,000 tons over and 
above the 500,000 tons may be taken 
if Canada is able to supply it. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COMMITTEE URGES HIGHER 
PRICES FOR FLAX, BARLEY 


Winnipeg, Man.—The need for in- 
creased production of both flax and 
barley highlighted discussions at the 
annual convention of the National 
Barley and Linseed Flax Committee 
held here recently. To increase pro- 
duction, members agreed that the 
basic price of barley should be in- 
creased with an additional premium 
for the malting and pearling grades 
and the price of flax should be boost- 
ed to at least $4 bu. 

Dr. J. H. Parker, director of the 
Midwest Barley Improvement Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee, guest speaker at 
the annual banquet tendered by Hal- 
let & Carey, spoke on the new Agri- 
cultural Research and Marketing Act 
of 1946 in the United States. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FARMERS GET BLAME 
FOR PAYMENT DELAYS 


Toronto, Ont. — Commenting on 
criticism of the government’s failure 
to make final payments on wheat, 
the Canadian Minister of Trade and 
Commerce informed the House of 
difficulties arising because of the 
farmers’ attitude towards taxation. 

The minister said that thousands 
of letters had gone to wheat farmers 
urging them to turn in certificates 
and get their cash, but many failed 
to comply. Under Wheat Board op- 
erations, basic guaranteed amounts 
, are paid to farmers, the balance go- 
ing to them as wheat is sold and the 
final price realized. 

The result is that farmers refrain 

















from collecting their payments if 
they have enough cash to carry them 
along. They wish to avoid extra 
amounts that might put them into 
income tax paying groups. Farmers 
regard the participation certificates 
as reserves which can be cashed some 
day when income tax rates are low- 
ered. 
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MRS. MARTHA MURPHY DIES 


Winnipeg, Man.—Mrs. Martha Mur- 
phy, 83, widow of the late Gabriel B. 
Murphy, founder of the Reliance 
Grain Co. 50 years ago at Carberry, 
died Feb. 25, at her home, 250 
Harvard Ave., Winnipeg, following a 
short illness. It was in 1897 that 
the late Mr. Murphy opened his first 
grain elevator at Carberry, the nu- 
cleus of the present company. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Canadian House 
Extends Powers 
of Wheat Board 


Winnipeg, Man.—The bill to ex- 
tend the powers of the Canadian 
Wheat Board as the sole wheat mar- 
keting agency in Canada was official- 
ly approved in the House of Com- 
mons Feb. 28 after a debate that 
lasted four days. This extends the 
powers of the board until the ex- 
piration of the 600,000,000-bu wheat 
agreement with the United Kingdom 
on July 31, 1950. 

As the House studied the bill clause 
by clause, Trade Minister MacKin- 
non told House members that the 
government expected to be able to 
accept delivery of every bushel of 
grain the farmers offered for sale in 
the next three crop years. 

The House also adopted a resolu- 
tion preliminary to continuing the 
powers of the Canadian Meat Board 
and other government marketing 
agencies to purchase meat and other 
foodstuffs necessary to fulfill Cana- 
dian agreements with the United 
Kingdom. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MARKETING CONTROLS 
AIMED AT~STABILITY 


Toronto, Ont.—Stability until July, 
1950, for Canadian wheat producers 
during a period of instability was 
given by the Hon. James A. MacKin- 
non, Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce, as the reason for government 
continuation of Wheat Board market- 
ing controls. He said the government 
planned to ensure western farmers 
of a market for 310,000,000 bus in 
each of the three crop years between 
now and 1950. These remarks con- 
cluded a debate in the House of Com- 
mons on the Canadian Wheat Board 
Act. 

The minister said the bill reflects 
the approval of wheat producers, who 
in convention recently approved the 
total marketing control of wheat and 
by resolution requested that the 











wheat board be made permanent. The 
government intends no interference 
with normal marketing methods be- 
yond 1950, when the provisions of the 
act will expire, he added. In the 
meantime, the government is satisfied 
the system has brought a great 
measure of security to wheat grow- 
ers. 

The bill, now before Parliament for 
approval, gives the wheat board pow- 
er to take over control of market- 
ing of rye, oats and flax in addition 
to wheat. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


EXPLANATION OF CANADA’S 
PRICING OF WHEAT OFFERED 


Toronto, Ont.—In a recent debate 
on Canada’s wheat marketing policy 
in the House of Commons an assort- 
ment of wheat prices ranging from 
$1.35 to $1.55 bu was discussed. For 
those unfamiliar with the present Ca- 
nadian pricing system the following 
explanation is given: 

The guaranteed initial price which 
the Canadian Wheat Board pays to 
farmers upon delivery of their wheat 
is $1.35 bu. Through participation 
certificates issued upon. delivery, 
farmers later share in any profits on 
sales which the board makes above 
that figure, 

The fixed price at which the board 
sells wheat when it is used for do- 
mestic consumption is $1.55 bu. It 
was increased recently by 30c. 

At the fixed price of $1.55 bu Can- 
ada is selling wheat to Britain for 
the first two years of the four-year 
600,000,000-bu United Kingdom-Can- 
ada wheat contract. In the third 
year the price will not be less than 
$1.25 and in the fourth year not less 
than $1 bu. Canada is currently 
selling wheat to countries other than 
Britain at $2.09@2.49 bu. 

All prices are on the basis of wheat 
in store at Fort William, Port Ar- 
thur or Vancouver. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LABOR COSTS MOUNT IN 
CANADIAN FLOUR MILLS 


Toronto, Ont.—According to figures 
compiled by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics labor costs in Canadian 
flour mills have risen sharply. The 
average hourly wage rate in Cana- 
dian flour mills as at Nov. 1, 1946, 
was 69.9c which compares with 63.4c 
per hour on the same date of 1945, 
or an increase in the year of over 
10%. The increase in the same pe- 
riod for all industry was around 8%. 
Flour milling is the third highest 
wage group in the food industry, 
headed by meat packing (72.3c) and 
beverages (74.4c). 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GEORGE WESTON COMPANY 
BUYS FACTORY IN QUEBEC 


Toronto, Ont.—George Weston, 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., has purchased the 
western portion of the factory at 
Longneuil, Que., which was known as 
the Fairchild Aircraft plant. Modern 
biscuit manufacturing machinery will 
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be installed in the building. It jg 
expected that the plant will be ip 
full production in the late summer 
or early fall. 

Plans for a new plant at Weston, 
Ont., have been deferred in view of 
uncertain supply and high cost of 
building materials. In addition to its 
Canadian chain of bakeries the Wes. 
ton company has a number of sub- 
sidiary plants in the United States 
and the United Kingdom. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


Wheat Shipments 
to United Kingdom 
72,000,000 Bus 


Toronto, Ont.—Wheat and flour 
shipments to the United Kingdom 
from Canada in the first six months 
of the present crop year have been 
about 72,000,000 bus the Canadian 
minister of trade and commerce 
stated in the House of Commons on 
Feb. 20 during a debate on the wheat 
board bill. The amount shipped in 
wheat up to Jan. 31 was 57,000,000 
bus and the rest has been made avail- 
able to mills under the flour contract. 
Canada’s total wheat shipments up 
to Jan. 31 were stated to be 74,500,- 
000 bus while an additional 49,700,000 
bus had gone to millers to fill over- 
seas flour contracts. Canada’s vis- 
ible wheat supply now stands at 129,- 
700,000 bus. Aside from the United 
Kingdom contract at $1.55 a bu, all 
other wheat sold overseas had been 
disposed of at prices ranging from 
$2.05 to $2.49. 

Shipments of wheat to Britain, 
while still below last year, were ac- 
celerated in January. The quantity 
was 12,753,608 bus as compared with 
5,578,190 bus in August and were the 
highest so far of any month this crop 
year. Flour shipments also showed a 
substantial increase in January, 
amounting to the equivalent of 9,844,- 
984 bus as against 5,000,000 bus in 
August. According to the minister's 
figures, less than 20,000,000 bus of 
wheat have been shipped to countries 
other than the United Kingdom. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW PLANT IN MONCTON 
TO BEGIN OPERATION 


Toronto, Ont. — The new plant of 
Eastern Bakeries, Ltd., at Moncton, 
N. B., will shortly be in operation. 
J. G. Patterson is the manager of the 
Moncton branch. Other plants of 
this company, located at Saint John, 
Campbellton and Fredericton, all in 
New Brunswick, are being enlarged 
and modernized. Similar improve- 
ments are planned also for plants at 
Sydney and New Glasgow in Nova 
Scotia. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Canadian Millers 
Fear Flour Use 
in Feed Mixtures 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian millers 
are showing concern over ‘the fact 
that in the present circumstances 
flour is likely to find its way into 
feed mixtures. With the present de- 
mand for this product for human con- 
sumption what it is this is not a 
pleasant prospect. The situation 
arises from the recent advance of 30c 
bu in wheat. The increase is cov- 
ered by ‘a subsidy’ when the wheat is 
used for domestie flour while feed 
wheat does not come under the sub- 
sidy and has been increased to that 
extent. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Pill 
WOLF MILLINGCO, ~ 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
































“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e® MINNESOTA 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 
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THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 
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Chemistry Bureau 
Describes 1946 
Research Results 


Washington, D. C.—Artificial fibers 
from plant proteins, medicines and 
plastics from agricultural raw mate- 
rials and use of crop residues in the 
cleaning of machinery are among the 
many achievements of chemical re- 
search given in the 1946 report of 
the Chief of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Chemistry. 

Thirty public service patents were 
granted and 294 publications were is- 
sued as the result of last year’s re- 
search on utilization of farm prod- 
ucts and by-products, according to 
Dr. Louis B. Howard, chief of the 
bureau. 

The report describes such varied 
lines of research as the following: 
extension of the usefulness of cotton 
fabrics by chemical finishing; arti- 
ficial fibers from the proteins of pea- 
nuts, corn milk and feathers; plastics, 
plasticizers and rubber-like products 
made from raw farm materials; util- 
ization of crop residues in air blast 
cleaning of machinery and in making 
fiber board and liquid fuels; starch 
extraction from sweet potatoes, wheat 
flour and moldy corn, and new mate- 
rials from nicotine. 


Preservation Method 


The dehydrofreezing process of pre- 
serving fruits and vegetables also is 
described. This is a combination of 
partial dehydration with quick freez- 
ing. Most of the water is removed 
by carrying the products through the 
first cycle of dehydration, which does 
little or no damage to the vitamins 
and flavor. The product retains the 
fresh quality of frozen foods and 
shows marked reduction in weight 
and volume, with savings in packag- 
ing, refrigeration, transportation and 
storage costs. 

Two new processes were developed 
by the Eastern Regional Laboratory 
for extracting the new drug rutin 
from dried buckwheat-leaf meal, pre- 
pared by the same methods and 
equipment as used for alfalfa leaf 
meal. 

Oil Extraction 


The results of pilot-plant .experi- 
ments on extracting the oil from soy- 
beans by a continuous alcohol extrac- 
tion process, developed by the North- 
ern Regional Laboratory in co-opera- 
tion with a commercial firm, have 
warranted the design of a full-sized 
plant for applying this process. Indus- 
trial application is expected to lead to 
lower cost of oil extraction, greater 
safety in operation, higher quality of 
oil, and a more palatable soybean 
meal suitable for making soybean 
flour or for use in various food prod- 
ucts. The alcohol is recovered for 
reuse by chilling rather than by dis- 
tilling the solution of oil in alcohol. 

Research at the Southern Regional 
Laboratory on the pigments of cot- 
tonseed resulted in the discovery of 
11 colored components in addition to 
the long-recognized light yellow gos- 
sypol, which has toxic properties. Ef- 
forts are being made to adapt to com- 
mercial use a laboratory procedure to 
separate flaked cottonseed meats in- 
to oil, pigment glands and gland-free 
meal. 

The report also déscribes the use 
of new agricultural products in candy 
which has increased food value or 
improved nutritional balance. 








“SUPER 
FLOUR” 


Guaranteed by continuous 
laboratory checking and 
proved by many years of 
satisfactory performance in 
many leading bakeries, 
SUPER-FLOUR offers a 
solid foundation for quality 
bread production. 


WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 


Quality CHillers Since 1879 


WICHITA, KANSAS 3,000 Sacks Daily 














oLe 
ROBINSON 
MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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N. C. Legislator 
Prepares Revised 
Bill to Tax Co-ops 


Raleigh, N. C.—In a move to alle- 
viate opposition to his controversial 
bill to bring co-operatives and mutual 
marketing associations under North 
Carolina’s income and franchise tax 
laws, state Representative. Henry 
Fisher of Buncombe announced that 
he would submit to the House finance 
committee a substitute bill aimed at 
exempting “pure” co-operatives from 
provisions of his original measure. 
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Differing from the original bill, 
which brought a horde of protesting 
farmers to a public hearing, the sub- 
stitute would exempt all co-operatives 
that limit themselves to selling ag- 
ricultural products produced only by 
members and that return all of the 
year’s profits to the members. 


Asserting that this would actually 
help rather than hurt the farmers be- 
longing to co-operatives, Mr. Fisher 
said, “As long as the co-ops market 
only products furnished by members 
and turn over to members all profits 
from the year’s business, they won't 
have to pay income or franchise 
taxes. That actually will help farm- 
ers, because they will get the profits 
that might have been used to expand 
the business or buy out competitors.” 


Fisher said his substitute bill would 
hit hardest such co-operatives and 
mutual marketing associations as the 
Farmers Co-operative Exchange, the 
Farmers Federation of Asheville, and 
the North Carolina Cotton Co-opera- 
tive. The latter, according to Fish- 
er, last year paid out $28,700 of its 
profits to members and kept $606,000 
for expansion purposes. 

Under the proposed substitute, 
“non-pure” co-operatives would have 
to pay income tax only on the amount 
of profit that is not turned over to 
members. Such co-ops also would 
have to pay franchise taxes and file 
annual financial statements with the 
state revenue department. It would 
be up to the revenue commissioner to 
determine whether co-ops are “pure” 





NO MAGIC HERE 


"Theate no magic in Patterson Service. It’s 
just a combination of hard work, practical 
experience in solving the tough problems of 
profitable bakery operation, and basic research 
in baking science. 


Patterson Service is as thorough-going and 
complete as you want it to be. It includes every 
phase of bakery production, accounting, and 
marketing. Whatever your problem: ingredient 
control or personnel, sales or construction, costs 
or advertising, you can confidently call on 
Patterson Service for practical solutions. 


Because Patterson Service for bakers is hand- 
made to fit each individual bakery and its market, 
it will pay you to investigate its application to 
your own operation. The cost is moderate. The 
results are convincing. 


Write, wire, or phone (at our expense) today. 


Cc. Jd. 
3947 BROADWAY 


PATTERSON 


COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 2, MISSOURI 
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and should be exempted from incom, 
and franchise taxes. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—. 


CARGILL SAYS CONDITION 
OF WINTER WHEAT IS G00) 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Despite some 
sensational reports during February 
the condition of the winter wheat 
crop still is good to excellent, the 
Cargill Crop Bulletin reported Feb, 
$e. 

“Considering the abundance of gub. 
soil moisture and the fact that the 
plant was in the winter dormant 
stage in the main growing areas, it 
is difficult to believe that winter 
wheat suffered to any great extent,” 
the Cargill bulletin said. 

Winter oats and barley in the Okla- 
homa-Texas area are reported to 
have suffered severe winter killing 
some areas reporting as much as 75% 
of the acreage damaged beyond re. 
covery. Considerable reseeding to 
spring .oats and barley has taken 
place, but moisture is needed. 

The report warned there is a short- 
age of surface moisture in an area ex- 
tending from Kansas through Okla- 
homa and Texas which resulted in 
the recent dust storms on the lighter 
soils, particularly in south central 
Kansas. 

“Though these dust storms may 
have been harmful in local spots,” 
Cargill said, “they should be consid- 
ered, for the most part, as warnings 
of what could happen should adverse 
conditions continue.” 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NONFAT DRY MILK SOLIDS 
GIVEN PRICE SUPPORT PLAN 


Washington, D. C.—Support prices 
for nonfat dry milk solids are de- 
signed to stimulate production of but- 
terfat and encourage the use of skim 
milk in animal feeding, United States 
Department of Agriculture officials 
stated last week following the an- 
nouncement of an open market price 
support purchase program for non- 
fat dry milk solids at 10c lb for spray 
process and 9c for the roller process. 
The price support program will be 
conducted by the Dairy Products 
Marketing Association. 

Action in the nonfat milk solids field 
is the first step in price supporting op- 
erations following requests by the 
dairy industry for a program. It was 
initiated in this particular segment of 
the industry when prices turned er- 
ratically downward. 

The initial authorization is for the 
purchase of up to 5,000,000 Ibs. 

While market prices of nonfat dry 
milk during the war and through 
early 1947 doubled from 7c to 14c lb, 
prices have declined several cents 
during the last few weeks. The ac- 
tion announced Feb. 24 was taken to 
protect farmers against a further 
drastic decline toward prewar values 
of skim milk. Prewar prices of non- 
fat dry milk returned to farmers rel- 
atively little for the skim milk, 
USDA said. 
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BROKERAGE FIRM FORMED 
BY WILLIAM A. MARTIN 


Atlanta, Ga. — William A. Martin, 
who has been associated with the 
flour and feed industry in the South- 
east for 15 years, has entered the 
brokerage business for himself at 
Gadsden, Ala., handling flour and feed 
and feed ingredients. 

Until recently, Mr. Martin was rep- 
resentative for the Acme Flour Mills 
Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., and be- 
fore that was associated with Theo. 
W. Martin & Co, brokerage firm of 
this city. 
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Wheat Marketing 


Problems Aired 


in Parliament 


By A. H. BAILEY 
Manager, Canadian Branch 


The Northwestern Miller 


Toronto, Ont. — The Canadian par- 
jiament is now getting down to busi- 
ness on the subject of wheat market- 
ing. Since its opening on Jan. 30 
the proceedings have been formal 
and uninteresting to the public, 
though important in a preparatory 
sense. Debates have covered a wide 
field and were indicative of political 
battles to come. Canada has many 
industrial problems which must be 
dealt with at this session. The ef- 
fects of war are to be seen on every 
hand and the treatment of these 
problems will admit no delay. 

One of the first of the major ques- 
tions to come up in the House relates 
to the marketing of wheat and flour. 
The Minister of Trade and Commerce 
moved that the Canadian Wheat 
Board Act be amended to give this 
board power to continue its policies 
as to marketing and the financial op- 
erations necessary for this purpose. 
With the war over it became neces- 
sary to make new provisions under 
which the board can carry on. A 
motion to provide for this was de- 
bated on the 20th. 

There was no opposition to the 
proposed measure but the speeches 
authorizing renewal of powers made 
it clear that later a full dress debate 
on marketing wheat and other grains 
will be staged. The House has no in- 
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tention of interfering with the Brit- 
ish agreement but it does want to 
know a lot of things relating to the 
operations of the departments that 
are carrying on this business for the 
government. The real question at is- 
sue is the relative merits of con- 
trolled versus free marketing. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WESTERN CANADIAN GRAIN 
SHIPMENTS SHOW INCREASE 


Toronto, Ont.—Movement of west- 
ern Canadian grain to the head of the 
lakes is showing improvement, re- 
ports indicate. Receipts, however, 








are not sufficient to build up stocks 
for vessel movement at the opening 
of the navigation season. It is esti- 
mated that some time will be re- 
quired to catch up with orders for 
feed grains and wheat for export 
shipment. 

Little relief has so far been felt in 
the eastern provinces where the situ- 
ation is acute with regard to supplies 
of feed grains and wheat for milling. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
recently issued a statement on the 
grain situation, saying that it remains 
to be seen whether the railroads can 
meet the priority rating for grain 
shipment and still service transporta- 
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tion requirements of other shippers. 
The Canadian minister of trans- 
port has disclosed that the railroads 
are short 8,000 boxcars in western 
Canada alone. Of Canada’s 116,000 
boxcars, 47,000 are in the East, 45,- 
000 in the West, and the remainder, 
24,000, are in the United States. 
Canadian cars are now being re- 
turned by United States railways and 
this together with the release of 
many stormbound in the West should 
help to relieve the present short sup- 
ply. Nevertheless, the situation has 
developed too far for hope of any 
early easing of present conditions. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








GLASS PANTS PARTY.—We want 
to do all we can to help the Long 
Range Planning Committee of the 
Millers National Federation put flour 
and its products several notches high- 
er on the daily menu, and from time 
to time expect to make little sug- 
gestions. We thought of this resolve 
when we read the following account 
of a promotion stunt in Tide, an ad 
man’s magazine: 

“Things sharpened up two weeks 
ago when we got an invitation to the 
Julius Kayser & Co. ‘glass pants’ 





Tide 


party, together with a pair of minia- 
ture glass pants. Eaten with eager- 
ness, we presented ourself at the new 
Kayser showroom in New York, a 
crystal-palace sort of mnever-never 
land, set off by mirrored columns, 
mauve carpets, blue leather couches, 
white divans and pickled-wood panels. 

“It was a happy shambles. People 
poured over into the lobby, swilling 
drinks out of glasses blown in the 
shape of panties. A nymph clad in 
almost nothing distributed gay, silver- 
ribboned boutonnieres and _ smiled 
hello at the door. Other nymphs, 
clad in little more, wriggled through 
the crowd passing out favors: glass 
cigaret pouches and nylons for the 
women; glass tobacco pouches and 
matchbooks for the men. Off in a 
corner two stalwart cops (who said 
they were off duty) had a couple of 
snifters and carefully held their 
panty-glasses with fine, self-conscious 
dignity. 

“Finally someone asked everyone 
to gather around for the glass pants 
divertissement ‘Fantasy of Pantasies,’ 
featuring girls from the Latin Quar- 
ter. Two of the skirts were called 
‘Electronic Peeper’ and ‘Forty Love.’ 
Garbed in fantastic glass fabrics, the 
girls would have passed the Johnston 
Office, but still they gave a very, very 
nude effect. Then a neat young man 
with a Kayser tag in his lapel ex- 
plained how the party came about: 
‘This new showroom is lousy with 
glass,’ he said, ‘so it’s a glass party. 
Kayser makes hosiery, gloves and 
underthings. That’s pants. Kayser 
is ahead of the times; glass pants are 
too. So it’s a glass pants party.’ 
Pondering the logic of that and of 
the whole thing, we decided to take 
a flier in Kayser common which 
should rise 17.6 points any day now.” 

Just how this idea might be adapt- 
ed to flour promotion we do not pre- 
tend to know, but we feel sure, some- 
how, that it could. 


& & & NUTRITIONAL NOTE.— 
The Bureau of Human Nutrition and 


By Carroll K. Michener == 


Home Economics, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, report- 
ing upon a study of changes in the 
nation’s food tastes, remarks that 
Americans increased their consump- 
tion of eggs, milk, meat, poultry and 
vegetables during the years of World 
War II. While this could not be 
said of wheat products, at least it 
could be reported that, coupled with 
the above-mentioned increases, en- 
richment of white flour and bread 
was instrumental in raising the nutri- 
tional level of the national diet. 
w& %& % We have, it appears, been 
getting more vitamins A, B and C, 
iron, riboflavin and calcium in our 
grub of late than at any other time 
in the past 37 years. Available food 
supplies for the average consumer in 
1945 were sufficient to allow about 
3,500 calories as a daily per capita 
diet, compared with 2,600 required. 
The all-time low point in the 37-year 
period was the daily average of 3,170 
calories in 1935, a drouth and de- 
pression year. % % % The general 
trend through the years has been 
TOWARD BETTER EATING, and 
food supplies have increased suffi- 
ciently to provide everyone with 
enough to meet nutritional needs, 
provided distribution is made in ac- 
cordance with requirements, a point 
at which nutrition usually—though 
not always—leaves off and sociology, 
and political economy and the vari- 
ous kinds of new-shuffle ideology 
take over. 
e®e ®@ 


WHITE MICE GO BERSERK.—An 
alarming incident showing how even 
such reliable creatures as white mice 
may be subject to critical aberration 
comes to our attention through the col- 
umns of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association. No white mouse 
hitherto, within the memory or lab- 
oratory notebooks of any lay or scien- 
tific mouse feeder or guineapigger, 
ever reacted favorably to white 
bread. But now we have a whole 
colony of these little nutritional 
stooges plumping for it in a most 
disconcerting and confusing manner. 
We give you the story in the exact 
words of the medical journal: 
“Hitchens and Falco of the Wellcome 
Research Laboratories, Tuckahoe, N. 
Y., showed that mice fed . . . a puri- 
fied synthetic diet containing all 
known vitamins and other essential 
food elements are resistant to 100,000 
lethal doses of the same culture [type 
I pneumococcus infection]. As an 
explanation of this increased resist- 
ance, Hitchens assumed that the 
crude foodstuffs of commercial diets 
contain some unknown deleterious 
factor. This factor is presumably 
more beneficial..to the parasitic 
growth of the pneumococcus than to 
the animal consuming: the food. Their 
more recent study concerned the dele- 
terious effects of whole wheat bread. 
Preliminary tests had shown that 
aqueous extracts of whole wheat flour 
are much richer in factors stimulat- 
ing the in vitro growth of the pneu- 








mococcus than control extracts of 
white flour. One hundred mice were 
therefore maintained solely on white 
bread or whole wheat bread for six 
days before injection with pneu- 
mococci. Of the 50 mice maintained 
on white bread, 20 (or 40%) sur- 
vived the experimental infection. Of 
the 49 mice fed exclusively on whole 
wheat bread, only one mouse (or 2%) 
survived. Presumably there is su- 
periority of white bread over whole 
wheat bread measured by compara- 
tive resistance to experimental, pneu- 
mococcic infection. For general nu- 
trition, whole wheat is considered by 
nutritional physiologists superior.” 


Golf sticks aren’t going to be per- 
mitted to supplant the hoe handle en- 
tirely. It appears that the national 
gardening program, which added ma- 
terially to the nation’s food supply 
during the war, is scheduled merely 
to be modified this year, not aban- 
doned. Food production, we are in- 
formed, will continue to be stressed 
where home-grown vegetables are a 
means of insuring an adequate diet of 
protective foods. But officials of the 
program suggest that victory gar- 
deners ought now to turn to the lawn, 
the trees, the shrubs and the posies. 
It’s the old game of converting a 
real emergency measure into a per- 
manent phony (no offense, you un- 
derstand, to the shrubbery). 


& & J Are you right up to the mo- 
ment in your outside reading on 
GRADE LABELING? Ponder, at 
any rate, the latest development, 
which lies in an A&P announcement 
that this great food chain is extend- 
ing its grade labeling program to 
“every one of its own brands of 
canned fruits and vegetables for 
which government standards have 
been established.” 3 v 3% A&P be- 
gan grade labeling in 1934, and sets 
down a fantastic figure as represent- 
ing the number of cans sold with 
such labeling in the interim. Its 
customers, in fine, have had a lot of 
grade labeling éducation by this time 
—probably it has assumed a perma- 
nent place in ‘their buying habit. 
& s& & The A, B, C business is 
not all, so far as A&P is concerned. 
This chain’s labeling program aims 
to give the consumer as much prod- 
uct information as possible. “The 
labels now appearing in A&P stores 
in ever-increasing numbers contain 
much more than grade designation 
alone,” the company says. “They 
conform to the modern conception 
of ‘informative labeling’ because they 
feature a new panel of the type sug- 
gested by the. National Consumer- 
Retailer Council, showing the mean- 
ing of the grade, product specifica- 
tions, and product type and style. 
The panel also covers can size, 
amount of net contents, number of 
servings, and other grades in which 
the product is available.” 4% % 
So grade labeling, it would appear, 
is no longer wholly a _ theatening 
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ideology—it is a present fact to 4 
highly practical degree. 


¥ 6Y 


Meantime it is rumored about in 
the food marts that not only A&p 
but all the other big chains are wor. 
ried stiff about competition from 
the NATIONAL BRANDS. Dur. 
ing the last year, as supplies 
eased, private brands and lit. 
tle known advertised brands haye 
taken a shellacking from the nation. 
ally-promoted labels. A&P doesn’t 
like to see its brands neglected and, 
so the scuttlebut goes, is whooping. 
er-up for grade labeling as the best 
available weapon of counterattack. 


It’s too bad to publish a thing like 
this in a millin’ paper, but the per 
capita consumption of paper in this 
country now is 317 Ibs, which is 
something over twice the per capita 
consumption of flour, and besides it’s 
on the upturn, with an anticipated 
per capita of 375 in 1950. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CHARLES L. HARLAN, USDA 
STATISTICIAN, RETIRES 


Washington, D. C.—Charles L. Har- 
lan, head of livestock and poultry sta- 
tistical work in the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, retires March 1 aft- 
er more than 26 years of government 
service. Generally regarded as the 
country’s foremost authority on live- 
stock statistics, Mr. Harlan led in 
developing the Department of Agri- 
culture’s methods of estimating num- 
bers, production and supplies of live- 
stock and livestock products. 

Mr. Harlan assisted in establishing 
the livestock statistics program of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics in 1922. He has been in charge 
of that program since 1924. His 
broad knowledge of the American 
livestock industry gave him the back- 
ground for developing practical and 
accurate methods of making such es- 
timates as total livestock numbers, 
livestock on feed, pig and lamb crops, 
and wool and mohair production. 
Many of the present leaders in both 
government and commercial livestock 
work received their training under 
Mr. Harlan. 

He has advised or served on nearly 
all Department of Agriculture com- 
mittees handling livestock matters, 
and has assisted in developing situa- 
tion and outlook reports in this field. 
He has also frequently represented 
the department in work with produc- 
ers and trade groups. 
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CHILE REPORTS GAIN 
IN 1946 GRAIN CROP 


Washington, D. C.—The 1946 grain 
crop in Chile was slightly larger than 
last year’s production, as the result 
of a substantial increase in barley 
production, according to the first 
forecast of production. The wheat 
and oats outturns at 33,900,000 and 
5,800,000 bus, respectively, were 
about the same as in 1945. The bar- 
ley crop, however, as estimated at 
4,900,000 bus, is 1,500,000 bus, or 
43% larger than last year’s produc- 
tion. The increase results from a sub- 
stantial rise in acreage seeded to 
barley as well as from larger yields. 

Weather conditions were generally 
favorable throughout the season, ©X- 
cept in the southern area, where rain- 
fall was excessive during the growing 
season, Some rust damage was re- 
ported in certain parts of the coun- 
try, but disease conditions were said 
to be less prevalent than usual. 
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Imagine You 


WEARING AN 
ASPHALT RAINCOAT! 


@ Probably you’d 
look terrible. But, \ 

one thing is sure SX 
—you’d stay dry! NN 

For asphalt keeps 
out moisture. And \ 
that’s why we use 
asphalt to help, 
keep Diamond 

Crystal Salt dry, 


and prevent cak- 
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Re 
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ing. 

Salt usually, x, 
cakes in excessive RW 
humidity, because es 
moisture con- - 
denses on salt par- 
ticles, forming a thin layer of brine. 
Then, in dry weather, the brine evapo- 
rates and the crystals knit together. 

Our research laboratory has found a 
number of ways to help prevent salt 
caking. Removal of moisture-attract- 
ing impurities, such as calcium chlor- 
ide, helps. So does complete removal 
of fines by careful screening. Most im- 
portant is to provide salt with a mois- 
ture- and vapor-resistant package. 





Take our Flour Salt bag, for example, 
It is composed of three 50-lb. and two 
25-lb. sheets of kraft, laminated to- 
gether with 40 lbs. of asphalt per 
ream. That’s a lot of asphalt, and it 
costs us more money—but our mois- 
ture-vapor transmission tests show this 
bag is worth the extra cost. The bag 
iseven sewn with waxed thread to seal 
the holes made by the sewing-machine 
needle. That’s real protection—one 
reason we have been able to eliminate 
caking as a major problem! 





Want Free information On Salt? Write Us! 


If you have a salt problem, write our 
Director of Technical Service. He will 
be happy to help! Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. B-13, St. Clair, Mich. 
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New 5-Year Wheat 


Certificate Plan 
Proposed by Co-op 


St. Paul, Minn. — Recent rumors 
that wheat farmers have been think- 
ing of another delayed payment plan 
for wheat released during the present 
period of rising prices culminated 
this week in a proposal by M. W. 
Thatcher, general manager of the 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal As- 
sociation of a new wheat certificate 
plan. 

Mr. Thatcher has submitted a five- 
year version of the certificate plan 
which was followed last year. It pro- 
vides that farmers can trade their 
wheat for certificates which can be 
cashed immediately or on a future 
date at prices then current. Money 
received could be credited at the 
time the certificates are cashed for 
income tax purposes. 


The plan, Mr. Thatcher predicts, 
would have the following advantages: 

1. Relieve farmers of a strong rea- 
son for holding wheat. 


2. By releasing more wheat from 
farmers, the present shortage of 
wheat at terminals would be relieved. 


3. Provide more wheat for mills. 


4. Ease the present general scram- 
ble for wheat, steadying the demand. 


The five-year plan was submitted 
to Jesse Gilmer, director of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion at a recent conference in Chica- 
go. Mr. Thatcher said that the plan 
might be supplemented by a guaran- 
teed floor and ceiling on certificate 
wheat, and suggested 85% of parity as 
the floor and $2 bu as the ceiling. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


J. R. SHORT MILLING CO. 
BUYS MOUNT VERNON FIRM 


Chicago, Ill—The Mount Vernon 
(Ind.) Milling Co., a long-established 
concern with a capacity of 6,500 bus 
of white corn per day, has been pur- 
chased by the J. R. Short Milling Co. 
of Chicago, according to an announce- 
ment by Jeffrey R. Short, president. 
A number of country elevators also 
were acquired in the transaction. 

“In order to provide our expand- 
ing business with ample supplies of 
raw material,” said Mr. Short, “we 
found it necessary to provide facili- 
ties for acquiring grain from farm- 
ers and having control over its proc- 
essing from the very first steps in its 
manufacture until the product is fin- 
ished and ready for the baking trade. 

“Important among these considera- 
tions was the desire to maintain pres- 
ent price levels by introducing every 
known method of efficiency. New 
concrete storage tanks which are rap- 
idly nearing completion at our Chi- 
cago plant will enable us to receive 
semi-processed grain by automatic 
unloading equipment direct from the 
Mount Vernon mill, thus facilitating 
the process of manufacture and re- 
ducing costs.” 

Nelson E. Kelley, who has long been 
the manager of the Mount Vernon 
Milling Co., will continue his associa- 
tion with the new company. Nor- 
man W. Callow, recently elected gen- 
eral manager and vice president, will 
make his home in Mount Vernon, 
where the office of the mill is located. 
Jeffrey R. Short will serve as presi- 
dent of the Mount Vernon Milling 
Co. and Walter D. Warrick as vice 
president. 
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RELAXED FLOUR MILLERS—Still coming to the ed- 
itorial desk from the Texas-Oklahoma front are pictorial 
reminders of the great informal gab and fun fest held at 
Fort Worth and Galveston early last month. These pic- 
tures are from the personal collection of A. E. Mallon, 
vice president, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. Mr. 
Mallon judges the picture of William P. Bomar, president 
of the Millers National Federation and of the Bewley 
Mills, Fort Worth, a classic in its faithful interpretation 
of Bomar characteristics, and adds the other, taken in 
front of Mr. Bomar’s home, as giving counter-emphasis 
to others. At the top is a glimpse of the clam-baking 
scene at Galveston, and in the others, left to right across 
the layout, are the following guests and hosts as they 
looked on the Fort Worth terrain; Joseph C. Beaven, 


president, Standard Milling Co., Chicago; Mr. Bomar; 
G. S. Kennedy, vice president, General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis; Charles Ritz, president, International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; Jack P. Burrus, president, Tex-O-Kan 
Flour Mills Co., Dallas; Henry E. Kuehn, vice president 
and co-manager, King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis; 
Joseph G. Schmitz, division vice president, flour and feed, 
General Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City; Ellis D. English, 
vice president and sales manager, Larabee Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City; John W. Cain, president and manager, 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City; Ben E. Cald- 
well, Oklahoma City; Paul M. Marshall, Marshall Serv- 
ice, Chicago; Herman Steen, vice president, Millers Na- 
tional Federation, Chicago, and acting as group end man 
again, Henry Kuehn. ; 










































Fred Merkle of Wallace & Tiernan, 
Co., Inc., Belleville, N. J., stopped off 
in Chicago recently, returning from 
a trip to the Pacific Coast. 


Cc. C. Kelly, president and general 
manager of the William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, returned last 
week from a trip in the southwestern 
states, visiting the mill’s connections 
there. 

a 


Paul Russell of the Lawrence Mill- 
ing Co., St. Louis, visited the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade last week. 


Friends of V. H. Engelhard, execu- 
tive vice president and director of 
sales of Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., 
Louisville, Ky., are sympathizing with 
him in the death of his wife on 
Feb. 14. 

i 


Visitors last week to the Chicago 
office of the Millers National Federa- 
tion included: Sydney Anderson, spe- 
cial legal adviser, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; C. D. McKenzie, presi- 
dent, McKenzie Milling Co., Quincy, 
Mich; Ralph C. Sowden, president and 





general manager of the New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
and Clark Yager, vice president, Bal- 
lard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville, 
Ky. 

& 


Charles Ritz, president of the In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
is vacationing in California. 


Ramon Paniagua of the export de- 
partment in New York of the Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, leaves 
by plane March 7 for Venezuela, 
planning also to include in the trip 
a brief vacation. 


John H. Blake, New York flour bro- 
ker, left March 1 to drive to Florida 
with Mrs. Blake for a several weeks’ 
vacation. 

w 


Oscar H. Dietz, Oklahoma City, 
president of the Collins-Dietz-Morris 
wholesale grocery, has returned from 
a three-week holiday in Honolulu. 

he 


Visitors at the New York offices of 
the Pillsbury Mills, Inc., recently in- 
cluded H. J. Patterson, division vice 


MOSTLY PERSONAL 





president in charge of bulk products 
sales; Anthony B. Sparboe, president 
of the overseas division; William J. 
Warner, department manager of du- 
rum and special flours, and Ray Thie- 
land of the production department. 

* 


Harvey J. Patterson, division vice 
president of bulk products sales of 
the flour and cereal division of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, is at- 
tending the annual convention of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America 
in New York City. 

e 

T. J. Hanley, retired president Han- 
ley Milling Co., now 88 years old, 
and his son, J. O. Hanley, vice presi- 
dent of the Honegger-Hanley Mills, 
Inc., Mansfield, Ohio, were in Toledo 
for the thirty-second annual meeting 
of the Farmers Grain Dealers Asso- 
ciation of Ohio last week. 

* 

Douglas H. Pope of the Ernest H. 
Woods Co., Birmingham, Ala., was 
in Atlanta recently contacting the 
bakery trade. 


R. Ward Magill, president of the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
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and Mrs. Magill are in Palm Springs 
Cal., for a six weeks’ vacation. 


L. P. O’Laughlin, Cleveland, Ohio 
who represents the Kansas Milling 
Co. in Ohio, was a recent Wichita 
visitor. While there Mrs. O’Laugh. 
lin and he were house guests of Elmer 
E. Huffman, sales manager for the 
Kansas Milling Co. 


J. S. Hargett, Oklahoma City, divi- 
sion president of the southwestern 
division of General Mills, Inc., is be. 
ing congratulated by his friends upon 
the arrival of a grandson at the home 
of his daughter, Mrs. John Browne, 


H. S. Faulkner, Oklahoma City, 
division vice president of products 
control for the Southwestern division 
of General Mills, Inc., made a recent 
trip to Amarillo, Texas. J. S. Har. 
gett and J. G. Schmitz, division presi- 
dent and division vice president and 
general manager of flour and feed, 
respectively, of the southwestern divi- 
sion, have returned from a visit to 
the company plant in Wichita Falls, 
Texas. 

a 


E. D. Russell, district sales man- 
ager for the William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, had to bat- 
tle storms en route to Pittsburgh, via 
West Virginia. He spent several days 
calling on trade with Phil A. Mohler, 
Pittsburgh representative. 


Bruce F. Young, who retired last 
year from the grain business in 
Hutchinson, Kansas, has sold his home 
southwest of Hutchinson to C. L. 
Burt, a contractor, for approximately 
$50,000. Built in 1934, the home was 
a rural show place for western Kan- 
sas. Mr. and Mrs. Young are spend- 
ing the winter in Florida. Mr. Young 
said he would build or buy a smaller 
home in Hutchinson. 


ie 
Floyd H. Bateman, general sales 
director of the Shawnee (Okla.) Mill- 
ing Co., called on connections in At- 
lanta recently while visiting in other 
southeastern points. 
LJ 
R. W. Condon, representative for 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., with 
headquarters in Montgomery, Ala. 
visited the Atlanta trade recently. 
* 


David S. Jackman, vice president, 
treasurer and general manager of the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
is on a business trip and will spend 
some time at his ranch in Colorado. 

+ 

J. R. Henderson, regional manager, 
bulk products. division, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., is convalescing at his 
home in Atlanta, after an illness in 
a local hospital. Mr. Henderson ex- 
pects to be out and at his desk in 
the near future. 

& 


Mrs. T. L. Brice, wife of T. L. Brice, 
manager of the southeastern sales 
office of the Morton Milling Co., Dal- 
las, Texas, with headquarters in At- 
lanta, is ill at Emory University Hos- 
pital, Atlanta. 

a 


W. A. Swain, representative for the 
International Milling Co.,° Minneap- 
olis, returned to his headquarters in 
Atlanta after contacting the trade in 
Tennessee. 

: * 


Win P. Craig, sales manager for the 
southern offices of the Colorado Miil- 
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Edwin B. Fish 


RETIRES—Bemis Bro. Bag Co. has 
announced the retirement of Edwin 
B. Fish from the Salina, Kansas, of- 
fice, where he has been in charge of 
sales in northern Kansas for more 
than 30 years. Ralph V. Prewett, as- 
sistant to Mr. Fish since 1927, will as- 
sume charge of the Salina office. 





ing & Elevator Co., with headquar- 
ters in Atlanta, called on the trade 
in southern Georgia recently. 

* 

R. J. Howat, dried milk manager 
of the Dry Milk Producers Sales 
Agency, Chicago, and Mrs. Howat 
were Atlanta visitors en route to 
Florida for a vacation. 


E. C. Dreyer, president of the Drey- 
er Commission Co. of St. Louis, is 
leaving this week for Mineral Wells, 
Texas, where he will be met by. his 
wife. Present intentions -are they 
will extend the visit until about the 
middle of the month. 

e 

C. E. Fuller, Jr., resident partner 
of Thomson & McKinnon and mem- 
ber of the Duluth Board of Trade, is 
vacationing with his wife and family 
in Phoenix, Ariz. 

- 


Frank Morris, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, Minn., was a 
recent visitor at the office of John 
E. Koerner & Co., New Orleans. 

* 

James Ewing, Enid, Okla., visited 
Paul J. Feuer, J. T. Gibbons, Inc., 
during a pleasure trip to New Or- 
leans. 

S 


S. S. Stanchfield, sales manager 





FAREWELL SURPRISE 
PARTY 


Kansas City, Mo.—A farewell sur- 
Prise party was given for Edward 
Branard by Kansas City friends and 
members of the Midwest Bakers Al- 
lied Club at the Aztec Room, Hotel 
President, March 1. Mr. Branard, 
Who is being transferred from the 
bakery technician department of 
Swift & Co. to the Los Angeles, Cal., 
Office, was a member of the “original 
13” which formed the Kansas City 
club last year. Since that time he 


has been chairman of the club’s en- 
tertainment committee. 
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for the Commander - Larabee Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, has been calling on 
the trade in eastern Wisconsin with 
the company’s sales representative, 
Henry Klepper. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPENS LOS ANGELES BRANCH 


Los Angeles, Calif—The opening of 
a branch office at 332 I. W. Hellman 
Bldg. here, under the management of 
M. R. Morgan, was announced by the 
Kerr-Gifford Co., Feb. 15. Mr. Mor- 
gan was connected with the traffic 
department of the Los Angeles Grain 
Exchange for several years, and be: 
fore entering the service in 1942, was 
in charge of the grain department of 
the Phil O’Connell Grain Co. in San 
Francisco. 
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CANADA NAMES DELEGATION 
FOR WHEAT CONFERENCE 


Toronto, Ont.—Norman Robertson, 
Canadian high commissioner in Lon- 
don, will head the delegation which 
will represent Canada at the world 
wheat conference in London, begin- 
ning on March 18, according to a 
recent announcement. 

With Mr. Robertson will be C. F. 
Wilson, department of trade and 
commerce; J. J. Deutsch, department 
of finance, and A. M. Shaw, depart- 
ment of agriculture. Technical ad- 
visors will be R. C. Brown, United 
Grain Growers, Ltd; Paul Farnalls, 
Independent Grain Growers; C. E. 
Huntting, until recently assistant 
chief commissioner of the Canadian 
Wheat Board, and B. S. Plummer and 
J. H. Wesson of the Alberta and 
Saskatchewan wheat pools. 


DEATHS 


Mrs. Flora Matteson Sheffield, 
widow of the late B. B. Sheffield of 
Minneapolis, died Feb. 21. She left 
an estate valued at approximately 
$80,000. Mr. Sheffield: who died in 
1934, was former president of the 
Commander Milling Co. and a number 
of other associated milling companies 
in Minnesota. 


William Cathcart Smith, flour 
salesman for the Hubbard Milling 
Co. for 25 years, died Feb. 20 at his 
home, Courtney Mill Rd., Ross Town- 
ship, Pennsylvania. Mr. Smith was 
a member of A. F. & A. M. Lodge and 
the Retail Bakers Association. He is 
survived by his wife, two sons, a 
daughter and three sisters. 























Irwin H. Nestor, Philadelphia mer- 
chandise broker who established Nes- 
tor & Co. in 1906, died of a heart at- 
tack Feb. 16 at Miami, Fla. Mr. 
Nestor was a member of the Union 
League of Philadelphia, the Masonic 
Order and a number of baking, mill- 
ing and brokers’ associations. 


Walter N. Davis, 78, for many years 
a member of the sales staff, Grandin 
Milling Co. in Jamestown, N. Y., died 
recently at his home at Nashua, N. H. 
He was a member of the First Uni- 
versal Church and the Grange and 
Odd Fellow organizations. He is sur- 
vived by his wife. 


Mrs. S. P. Woods, Hattiesburg, 
Miss., died Feb. 26. She was the 
mother of Ernest H. Woods, Birming- 
ham, Ala., flour broker and owner of 
two Florida baking companies, the 
Page Baking Co., Panama City, and 
The Dixie Baking Co., De Funiak 
Springs. 
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Seven New Directors Nominated 
for Millers National Federation 


Chicago, Ill.—The list of nominees 
to the board of directors of the Mill- 
ers National Federation, submitted 
by the nominating committees, in- 
cludes seven new members to replace 
retiring directors. 

The nominations, made for one-year 
terms which begin in late April, will 
be voted on by the membership this 
month. In the past, those recom- 
mended for the positions always have 
been elected. Additional nomina- 
tions may be made by request of five 
members in a district, or by 10 mem- 
bers for the national offices. Such 
requests must reach the federation 
office by March 24. 

The following nominations have 
been made: 

President and chairman of the 
board: William P. Bomar, Bewley 
Mills, Fort Worth. 

Directors-at-large: J. C. Beaven, 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago; Henry 
H. Cate, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City; R. W. Goodell, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis; Earl J. Heseman, Igleheart 
Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 

Directors, District 1: L. O. Bracy, 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich; 
J. S. Green, Williams Bros. Co., Kent, 
Ohio; W. H. Moody, Moody & Thom- 
as Milling Co., Shelby, Ohio; I. E. 
Woodard, Acme-Evans Co., Indian- 
apolis. 

Directors, District 2: Julius E. 
Lentz, Mauser Mill Co., Treichlers, 
Pa; Fred J. Lingham, Federal Mill, 
Inc., Lockport, N. Y; M. F. Mulroy, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis; J. W. Ward, Wm. Hamilton & 
Son, Caledonia, N. Y. 

Directors, District 3: M. A. Briggs, 
Austin-Heaton Co., Durham, N. C; 
C. B. Fretwell, Spartan Grain & Mill 
Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 

Directors, District 4: F. A. Tucker, 
J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc., Knoxville, 
Tenn; Frank A. Yost, Hopkinsville 
(Ky.) Milling Co. 

Directors, District 5: Lee Bowman, 
Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, 
Mo; Philip H. Postel, Postel Milling 
Co., Mascoutah, Ill. 

Directors, District 6: Leslie A. 
Ford, Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co; 
C. Binkley Smith, Kimbell-Diamond 
Milling Co., Fort Worth. 


Directors, District 7: R. S. Dickin- 
son, Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha; Ward Magill, Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita; L. S. Myers, Rod- 
ney Milling Co., Kansas City; Elmer 
W. Reed, Shellabarger’s, Inc., Salina, 
Kansas; Jess B. Smith, Associated 
Millers of Kansas Wheat, Kansas 
City; John J. Vanier, Western Star 
Mill Co., Salina, Kansas. 

Directors, District 8: Edward O. 
Boyer, General Mills, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco; Fred W. Lake, Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co., Denver. 

Directors, District 9: O. D. Fisher, 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; 
E. H. Leonard, Preston-Shaffer Mill- 
ing Co., Walla Walla, Wash. 

Directors, District 10: A. F. Angle- 
myer, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn; G. S. Kennedy, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Henry E. 
Kuehn, King Midas Flour Mills, Min- 
neapolis; A. E. Mallon, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Charles R. 
McClave, Montana Flour Mills Co., 
Great Falls, Mont; Charles Ritz, In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

C. D. McKenzie, McKenzie Milling 
Co., Quincy, Mich., will remain as an 
ex-officio director for one more year. 
New members of the board will be 
Messrs. Bracy, Moody, Fretwell, 
Binkley Smith, Vanier, Lake and 
Kennedy. Others named above are 
now serving as directors. 

Retiring directors are: Fred N. 
Rowe, Valley City Milling Co., Port- 
land, Mich; M. L. Underwood, Har- 
desty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio; J. 
H. Kivlighan, White Star Mills, 
Staunton, Va; E. W. Morrison, Mor- 
rison Milling Co., Denton, Texas; E. 
P. Mitchell, Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., Kansas City, Mo; Frank Viault, 
California Milling Corp., Los Angeles, 
and Sydney Anderson, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE CHANGES 

Chicago, Ill.—E. S. Wagner & Co., 
Chicago flour jobber, will move its 
office on April 1 from 43 East Ohio 
Street to 100 West Chicago Avenue. 
H. C. Meining & Co. is moving its 
office from the same building to the 
Chicago Board of Trade, 141 West 
Jackson Blvd. 











February Flour Production Shows 
Decrease from January 


The production of flour in February, 1947, by mills which in the calendar 
year, 1946, made approximately 67% of the wheat flour produced in the Unit- 
ed States, was 15,767,612 sacks, a decrease of 2,108,439 sacks from the pre- 
vious month. These mills reported to The Northwestern Miller a total pro- 
duction of 15,942,063 in the same month a year ago, which is 174,451 sacks 
over the production for February, 1947. Two years ago the output in Feb- 
ruary was 14,186,806 sacks and three years ago, 14,260,324. 

During February, 1947, 10 durum manufacturing companies represent- 
ing approximately 99% of the total durum production in the United States, 
made 671,365 sacks of durum products, a decrease of 287,277 sacks under the 
production for January and 95,875 sacks under the production for February, 


1946. 


Monthly flour output, in 100-lb sacks, with comparisons, as reported to The North- 





western Miller by mills in principal producing areas: 

Feb Previous -———— February 

1947 month 1946 1945 1944 
Northwest. ...cccccscctevcccees *4,013,078 4,521,905 3,359,683 3,187,400 3,021,805 
CONE | ookins cr bwicneecdisen 6,139,150 6,709,703 6,148,027 5,170,412 5,338,925 
PE ob c cbse cbs cccssesenres 1,811,221 2,208,099 2,262,045 1,898,500 2,085,540 
Central and Southeast ........ *2,315,054 2,578,233 2,649,919 2,277,189 2,350,532 
North Pacific Coast .......... *1,489,109 1,858,111 1,522,389 1,653,305 1,463,522 

3. SOCEEPERS ORE Ce eee ee 15,767,612 17,876,051 15,942,063 14,186,806 14,260,324 
Percentage of total U. 8S. output 67 67 67 71 73 
Monthly Production of Durum Products 

Feb. Previous —-———February——__———_ 

1947 month 1946 1945 1944 
Ten companies ........-.-++++++ *671,365 958,642 767,240 732,025 650,950 


*Preliminary. 
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Canadian Flour 
Production Up 
During January 


Toronto, Ont.—Flour production in 
Canada during January amounted to 
2,477,865 bbls, compared with 2,240,- 
242 bbls in the same month of pre- 
vious year. In the first half of the 
present crop year ending with Janu- 
ary the output of flour by Canadian 
mills totaled 14,165,710 bbls as 
against 12,988,189 in the correspond- 
ing period of preceding crop year. 

Mills reporting January operations 
had a total capacity of 92,470 bbls 
per 24-hour day and over a 26-day 
working period in the month 103.1% 
of this was effective. The quantity of 
flour exported in January was 1,- 
379,676 bbls, the second largest 
monthly export for this crop year. 
In the six months exports totaled 
7,668,339 bbls compared with 6,229,- 
350 bbls in the same period of the 
preceding year. 

Production and exports of flour by 
Canadian mills, by months, com- 
pared with corresponding period of 
1945-46: 








1946-47 
Production Exports 
bblis bbls 
SEED, 4-0 0:4 ¥ibcceos 2,158,627 1,977,008 
Bepremvyber 1.2.23... 2,227,748 1,236,125 
aA 2,432,875 985,726 
November ........ 2,518,555 1,368,060 
oo 2,350,040 721,744 
WERE. it cee neee 2,477,865 1,379,676 
Totals, 6 mos .. 14,165,710 7,668,339 
1945-46 
Production Exports 
bbls bbls 
eer ere 1,106,467 
September ........ 954,215 
a 1,064,237 
POOVORRDOP 6605 cess 1,000,201 
EIOCOMVSP 2.0.60 00s 965,433 
sree 1,138,797 
Totals, 6 mos .. 12,988,189 6,229,350 


The January output included 61,- 
171 bbls of winter wheat flour, the 
lowest monthly production of this 
kind of flour so far in the present 
crop year. In the six months the 
output of winters was 427,399 bbls 
compared with 575,240 in the same 
period last year. Scarcity of wheat 
is cutting down production. 
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Cuban Subsidy Time 
Expires, With No 
Business Done 


The Cuban flour subsidy muddle is 
described by millers as the worst 
ever. Feb. 28 marked the end of the 
buying period established in the de- 
cree, but no business had been trans- 
acted because of refusal of United 
States mills to ship flour and wait 
until the Cuban government got 
around to paying the subsidy on it 
through Cuban banks. 

Meanwhile, the flour market has 
advanced sharply in recent weeks and 
the price basis of $15.70 per 200-lb 
sack, on which the subsidy was con- 
structed, is far out of line, millers 
say. 
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NEBRASKA BAKERS’ GROUP 
PLANS MAY CONVENTION 


Omaha, Neb.—The: Nebraska Mas- 
ter Bakers Association has voted to 
hold its annual convention at Omaha 
May 5-7, with headquarters at the 
Fontenelle Hotel. T. F. Naughtin, 
Jr., is secretary. 
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End CCC Competition with Business, 
Grain Industry Tells Senate Group 


By MILDRED HODGSON 
Washington Office of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—Robert C. 
Woodworth, chairman of the Nation- 
al Grain Trade Council, has protest- 
ed “the steady encroachment of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. into the field 
of private business” to members of 
the Senate Agriculture Committee, 
presently holding hearings on the 
proposed continuation of CCC until 
1949. 

As a solution to the problems 
arising from government purchase 
and distribution of wheat, Mr. Wood- 
worth stated that the trade would 
like to see some limiting language 
inserted in the CCC legislation that 
would set up the corporation only as 
a lending agency. Thus, loans pri- 
vately made would be guaranteed by 
the government, but CCC would be 
barred from physical handling of the 
crop involved. 

Presently, and some years past, 
CCC has been in direct competition 
with the grain trade, the committee 
was advised. The trade holds, Mr. 
Woodworth pointed out, that there is 
no necessity for maintenance of a 
large staff of government employees 
for the task of carrying a commodity 
and later merchandising it when in- 
dustry itself is adequately prepared 
in numbers, experience and facilities 
to carry on these functions. 


Policy Change Urged 
If the suggestion to limit CCC’s 
function to loans cannot be utilized, 
he continued, Congress could express 


in its wording of the bill that the 
policy of the corporation generally 
should be to utilize the established 
trade facilities and services in the 
conduct of its operations so far as is 
feasible. 

The policy of using private trade 
channels should extend to grain ex- 
ports, Mr. Woodworth declared. CCC 
now has stocks of grain and commit- 
ments for future acceptance of grain, 
he admitted, but added that there 
should be a policy adopted now that 
would assure the return of the grain 
export business to private enterprise 
at the earliest possible date, certainly 
not later than June 30, 1947. 

“The trade maintains, and I think 
the foreign claimants will bear us 
out, that we can provide grain for 
their needs at a price as low, or low- 
er, than can the government agency,” 
Mr. Woodworth stated. 


CCC Officials Called 


Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas, 
committee chairman, announced that 
final hearings on CCC extension on 
March 5 would hear Jesse Gilmore, 
CCC president, and Carl C. Farring- 
ton, vice president. They will be 
asked for a detailed explanation of 
CCC’s grain handling policy under 
emergency export programs. The Na- 
tional Grain Trade Council also was 
asked to send a representative. 

Edward A. O'Neal, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
and J. T. Sanders, legislative council 
for the National Grange, appeared 
before the Agriculture Committee to 
express the sentiment of their or- 
ganizations in favor of the continua- 


tion of CCC. Representatives of the 
wool industry offered objections simi. 
lar to those advanced earlier by Mr. 
Woodworth. 

A two-price system for agriculture 
commodities with exportable  sguyr. 
pluses was suggested to the commit- 
tee by Mr. Sanders. He stated that 
the Grange favors a domestic price 
supported at a level above exports if 
it is necessary for the government to 
give the farmers a parity price. 

Continuing his testimony begun on 
the first day of the present hearings, 
N. E. Dodd, undersecretary of agri- 
culture, told the committee that the 
group appointed at the Food and Ag- 
ricultural Organization conference in 
Copenhagen last fall to study the 
world food situation has completed 
its report for submission to the 
interested governments. The report 
will show that the United States gov- 
ernment favors carrying of a world 
buffer wheat stock, that countries 
could buy from this stock or receive 
outright gifts in the case of national 
calamities, and that the United States 
will build up a wheat stockpile for 
term sales to countries with rapidly 
expanding economies. 

Mr. Dodd, in response to committee 
questioning, stated that he opposed 
bushelage quotas and acreage re- 
strictions as means of averting agri- 
cultural surpluses except as last ditch 
measures. Expansions of world mar- 
kets would be a more preferable 
method, he said. India offers a large 
postwar market to the country that 
is able to effect marketing agree- 
ments with her, the official declared. 





More Stringent Control Over Boxcars 
Advocated for ICC to Relieve Midwest 


Washington, D. C.—More stringent 
control by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission over distribution of west- 
bound empty cars is being sought 
by congressmen discontented with the 
present critical situation in the na- 
tion’s rail transport facilities. 

ICC members appearing before the 
House Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee March 1 admitted tighter regula- 
tions could be imposed on boxcars 
en route to grain areas for the ex- 
port grain program. The form such 
limitations would take was not dis- 
cussed, but it was believed generally 
that ICC is considering orders pro- 
hibiting cars from moving empty 
across certain states. Both ICC and 
congressional sources said such a 
move is only in the planning stage. 

Commissioners told the commit- 
tee of two pending ICC investiga- 
tions into car shortages, and it was 
agreed no action would be taken un- 
til these hearings were held. 

ICC has extended Service Order 
648 until June 30. This restriction 
gives priority to bulk grain ship- 
ments for export and would have ex- 
pired March 10. 

Some market observers attribute 
the record-breaking wheat futures 
market to the scarcity of boxcars. 

¥ ¥ 
10,000 Cars a Month Needed 


Washington, D. C.—The_ nation's 
railroads are in need of at least 10,- 


000 new boxcars a month for more 
than a year if the present car short- 
age is to be relieved, Senator Clyde 
M. Reed of Kansas believes. He said 
also, at a special executive session 
of the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee, that the car shortage is 
the “most important critical situa- 
tion facing the country today.” 

The special session was attended 
by high government officials and rep- 
resentatives of 17 railroads, in addi- 
tion to representatives of steel com- 
panies, railroad purchasing agents, 
manufacturers of freight cars, and 
officials of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads. Purpose of the meet- 
ing was to formulate plans to relieve 
the steadily growing boxcar. shortage 





NORTHWEST TRADESMEN PLAN 
RESOLUTIONS TO ICC 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Representa- 
tives of the milling and grain indus- 
tries in the Northwest are expected 
to file formal presentations with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission be- 
fore its meeting March 18, in which 
recommendations will be made for 
boxcar allocations to that section of 
the country. A meeting of millers, 
grain men, and other interested in- 
dividuals was held at the Minneap- 
olis Grain Exchange March 4 for the 
purpose of drafting a formal mes- 
sage to be sent to the ICC. 


which threatens to tie up the na- 
tion’s industrial plants. 

R. V. Fletcher, president of the 
AAR, told the group that the rail- 
roads are in desperate need of cars. 
He added that it was impossible to 
estimate how many each road would 
purchase this year. It appeared that 
there was some disagreement among 
the carriers over how many cars 
they would order if they could get 
all they needed. 

Mr. Fletcher said that the steel 
shortage is the basic reason behind 
the present shortage of boxcars. 
Senator Reed rejected the plan of the 
Office of Temporary Controls to ob- 
tain production of 7,000 cars a month. 

Under the terms of the plan pro- 
posed by OTC, 165,000 tons of steel 
would be allotted each month for 
freight car production. To get the 
125,000 cars needed by the railroads, 
Mr. Fletcher estimated that about 
383,000 tons of steel would be needed. 

Thousands of bushels of high mois- 
ture corn in the Midwest is threat- 
ened with spoilage unless it can be 
moved to drying plants before the 
arrival of warmer weather, grain men 
state. Soybean movement from ele- 
vators to processors has been stalled 
by the necessity for country elevator 
operators to give corn shipments pri- 
ority for the few cars they are re- 
ceiving. Many producers with corn 
stored-in farm elevators waiting to be 
shelled and delivered on contract are 
blocked, 
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March 4, 1947 


Control.of Conkey, 
Sheets Firms Taken 
lyChas. M. Cox Co. 


Assets and business of the Sheets 
Elevator Co. and the G. E. Conkey 
Co, feed manufacturers, Cleveland, 
have been purchased by a new com- 

affiliated with the Chas. M. 

Cox Co., Boston. The announcement 
was made by Arthur F. Hopkins, 
president of the Chas. M. Cox Co., 
who also will be president of the new 
company, the Sheets Elevator Corp. 

Harold J. Garey will be vice presi- 
dent of the Sheets Elevator Corp. He 
formerly was production manager of 
the four plants operated by affiliates 
of the Chas. M. Cox Co. in New Eng- 
land. He will be in charge of opera- 
tions, with headquarters in Cleveland. 

Frank S. Sheets will remain as 
president of the G. E. Conkey Co. 

The Sheets Elevator Co. and the 
G. E. Conkey Co. operate plants at 
Cleveland and Toledo, Ohio, and Ne- 
praska City, Neb., with 25 ware- 
houses maintained in the midwest, 
southern and western states. 

“Policies of the Sheets and Conkey 
companies will be carried on with- 
out interruption and no changes in 
personnel are contemplated at this 
time,” the announcement stated. 
“Production and distribution of Con- 
key Y-O feeds will be continued by 
the new owners.” 

Both the Chas. M. Cox Co. and G. 
E. Conkey Co. are among the coun- 
trys older and best known feed 
manufacturers. The Chas. M. Cox 
Co, has operated exclusively in the 
New England states, and the Conkey 
company has served territory east of 
Colorado to New Jersey, with scat- 
tered distribution throughout the 
South and Southwest. 

Future plans, it was stated, include 
additional production capacity 
throughout the entire territéry to be 
served by the expanded operation. 

Mr. Hopkins and Mr. Sheets have 
been closely associated on the board 
of directors of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Association for many: 
years, 





Wheat Buying 





(Continued from page 9) 


turn of the Hoover mission officials, 
Who objected to the export of such 
large quantities of fine patent flours 
to European claimants and led to the 
clear statement that these foreign 
buyers would have the privilege of 
choosing the extraction rate at which 
they would take domestic flour. How- 
ever, this was admittedly a small 
victory, as it was expected that the 
mills would be unable to supply the 
Volume of flour required if various 
extraction levels were ordered and it 
8 now conceded that the foreign 
Claimants will probably continue to 
order predominantly the usual Amer- 
Ican extraction level and blend wheat 
flour with corn flour when these prod- 
ucts reach the destination countries. 


Foreigners Given Choice 

In announcing the April allocations, 
the USDA stated that any foreign 
Claimant that takes flour of higher 
than 72% extraction will be permit- 
ted to take additional quantities of 
tour in proportion to the increase 
in extraction rate (wheat equivalent 


Wil remain the same). 


However, the opposition of mem- 
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bers of the Hoover mission to such 
large percentages of flour in the May- 
June program have borne fruit and 
recent figures on the export program 
for the balance of the crop year made 
available to The Northwestern Miller 
reveal that flour exports will prob- 
ably not exceed 425,000 long tons 
monthly instead of 500,000 as indi- 
cated previously. 

With all exports continuing at the 
high level established by the Conway 
committee the balance sheet of the 
USDA shows that the government 
wheat stockpile will be only 9,000,000 
bus on May 1, unless new spring 
wheat purchases are undertaken. 

The bulk of USDA wheat supplies 
are said to represent “to arrive” pur- 
chases in the Southwest at a price 
level from $2.07%4 and lower. Since 
that time wheat prices have soared 
above $2.60 on the March contracts 
and cast some doubt on the willing- 
ness of the farm seller to make de- 
liveries against the lower priced com- 
mitments. 


Government Forces Price Up 


In this connection, some govern- 
ment officials are congratulating 
themselves on their buying acumen, 
which got pledges of wheat at con- 
siderably lower than the present mar- 
ket quotation, but grain trade sources 
and milling interests from the South- 
west claim that the ineptitude of the 
government procurement policy has 
driven old crop wheat up to its pres- 
ent level in face of bumper new crop 
indications in the Southwest. Private 
trade procurement would have pro- 
vided a steady flow of wheat to the 


export program without the present 


price dislocation, it is contended. 
Disturbing upward trends in wheat 

prices are attributed to several influ- 

ences. First, it was seen that mar- 


kets are discounting the government 
statement that it does not currently 
contemplate further wheat acquisi- 
tions in the spring wheat belt. This 
policy index was contained in a state- 
ment in the USDA April allocation 
and in subsequent statement on the 
export program by the White House 
last week over the signatures of the 
members of the sub-cabinet commit- 
tee on the export program. The 
statements differed in material re- 
spects, however. The USDA said it 
did not contemplate further wheat 
purchases until the wheat supply sit- 
uation was clearer, while the White 
House announcement said that wheat 
purchases from the spring wheat crop 
for export would not be made until 
further appraisal of the 1947 crop 
prospects. 


Conditions Tragic 


Following the Hoover report Presi- 
dent Truman stated that, “Mr. Hoo- 


ver’s survey of conditions reveals - 


tragic conditions of hunger under 
which many millions of people all 
over the world are still living. It is 
essential to economic and political 
reconstruction overseas that a new 
food crisis be averted. We must 
go beyond our program and continue 
to ship as much grain in May and 
June as we can in the interest of 
world stability and freedom as well 
as in the long range interest of the 
United States.” 

Inside reports from the Hoover 
mission indicate that food conditions 
in Europe outside the Russian sphere 
are notably better than last year, but 
the next crop outlook is not promis- 
ing. In France the winter wheat 
crop sustained severe damage from 
extreme cold and it is unlikely, ac- 
cording to experts, that they will be 
able to offset this loss with spring 


85 


wheat seeding. 

Britain has demonstrated that it 
can muddle through on a five and one 
half week food supply, even with its 
internal economy disrupted by a 
breakdown in its fuel supplies. 

Italy is in better position food- 
wise than a year ago, but indications 
here are that a further reduction in 
food rations may temporarily be nec- 
essary. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


1946 INCOME REPORTED 
BY EKCO PRODUCTS CO. 


Chicago, Ill—Ekco Products Co. 
consolidated net income for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1946, was $3,610,208, 
as compared to $763,362 for the year 
1945, Arthur Keating, board chair- 
man, has reported. 

After preferred dividends the net 
income per common share was $4.35 
in 1946 compared to 76c in the pre- 
vious year based on the 787,500 com- 
mon shares outstanding at Dec. 31, 
1946. 

Net income for the fourth quarter 
of 1946 was $1,022,879, equivalent to 
$1.22 per common share. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AACC MEETING DATE CHANGED 


Kansas City, Mo. — The March 
meeting of the Kansas City section 
of the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists has been changed to the 
night of March 6 to accommodate the 
principal speaker, George Garnatz of 
the Kroger Food Foundation, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, who will discuss an evalu- 
ation of cabinet fermentation with 
commercial size sponges and doughs. 
The meeting will take place at the 
Hotel President at 8 p.m., preceded 
by an informal dinner in the Drum 
Room of the hotel at 6:30 p.m. 














Portal Legislation Progresses as 
Bill Outlawing Suits Passes House 


Washington, D. C.—The Gwynne 
Bill (HR-2157) outlawing all portal- 
to-portal pay suits has been passed in 
the House by the resounding Repub- 
lican-led majority of 345 to 56 and in 
accordance with congressional pro- 
cedure has been sent to the Senate 
for consideration. 

Meanwhile, the Senate judiciary 
subcommittee, headed by Senator 
Donnell, has requested the Senate to 
return the Wiley-Capehart measure 
(S-70) to the full committee for sub- 
stantial changes. Members of the 
committee have refused to speculate 
on just what these changes might 
be until the group meets. However, 
Senate leaders are still hopeful that 
their portal bill can be ready for 
vote by the end of the first week in 
March. 

At present the two bills stack up 
something like this: 

The Gwynne bill is based primarily 
on the factor that any employer who 
“acted in good faith’ under adminis- 
trative and court rulings in his pay- 
ment of wages for work time would 
not be liable for back pay suits. A 
one-year statute of limitations has 
been placed in the bill which prohib- 
its the filing of any suit later than 12 
months after the action accrued. 


Limitation Debated 


This one-year limit was the cause 
of considerable debate among the 
members of the House judiciary com- 
mittee and an amendment which 


would have raised the statute to three 
years was voted down on the floor. 
In addition, the Gwynne bill provides 
that pending suits or those soon to be 
filed have to begin within a six- 
month period folowing pasage of the 
bill. 

Pending cases may be settled out 
of court is there is no evidence of 
fraud or luress, under the terms of 
the Gwynne measure, and the burden 
of proof of liability would rest with 
the employee. Liquidated damages 
would be awarded only at the discre- 
tion of the court. If customs and 
practice in an industry do not pro- 
vide for payments for portal time, 
suits may not be brought, and no 
court has the power to accept or 
maintain a portal suit except as lim- 
ited by these measures. 


Suits Outlawed 


The Wiley-Capehart bill outlaws 
portal suits by limiting an employer’s 
liability to payments for work done 
during “a normal working day.” <A 
normal working day would be defined 
according to custom or practice in 
a particular industry or in accord- 
ance with existing contracts between 
employers and employees. 

Thus backsuits, past, present and 
future, would be eliminated. Wheth- 
er this fundamental part of the Sen- 
ate bill will be touched by the com- 
mittee in its review cannot be deter- 
mined in advance of the meeting. 

A two-year statute of limitations 


is included in the Wiley-Capehart 
measure, and one senator has already 
indicated that he intends offering an 
amendment to the bil when it comes 
to the floor providing for a three- 
year statute. In addition, this bill 
provides that all claims for back 
wages would have to be filed within 
a 90-day period after passage, and 
employees would be permitted to file 
claims as a group. 


Compromise Permitted 

The Wiley-Capehart legislation al- 
so provides that employers would not 
be liable to damage in addition to 
pack pay on portal claims; employers 
would be permitted to compromise 
the claims of employees; the burden 
of proof would be on the employee; 
and the failure of an employer to 
maintain records could not be used 
against him in a suit. 

Senator Butler has indicated that 
he intends introducing an amend- 
ment to S-70 when it finally reaches 
the floor which would place the “good 
faith” clause in the Senate bill also. 
It is believed that this portion of 
the Gwynne bill offers the most valu- 
able protection to industry. 

Until the Senate judiciary commit- 
tee arrives at a decision on the Wiley- 
Capehart bill, further congressional 
action on the portal question is 
bogged down. When the Senate has 
passed its measure, as it is expected 
to do sooner or later, a compromise 
and final bill will have to be worked 
out between the two houses. 
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ness as rather ight. Domestic buying shows 
Some bakery and fam- 
ily buyers are taking on small lots for 
shipment, while the bulk 
of the trade is only booking carlots for 
as they feel with the com- 
ing of the new crop prices will ease off. 
Since the revent allotment for export for 
April was announced nothing has been re- 
United Kingdom is buying 
up all the clears obtainable, 
firmer and higher prices. 
business as slow with a few scatterings of 
orders for carlots for 30 to 90 days’ ship- 
otherwise bakers are only buying 
enough for their present needs. 
directions are good. 
to 40c sack higher. 

Central states mills report flour sales as 
Some of the bakery and family 
trade are booking carlots for 30 to 60 days’ 
The smaller trade is booking 
for immediate wants and looking for lower 





some improvement. 


MARKETS IN DETAIL 











Bakers seemed reluctant to antici- 
week, but many are 
with old contracts 
Shipping directions kept most 


U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


Flour prices are steady 





Prices advanced 40c per sack last week. 

demand for flour from the 
with prices about 
Shipping directions 


THE SOUTHWEST 


earlier this year, 
per sack higher. 
some of the larg- are arriving in good volume. 
est buyers in the country filling their needs 

i pole Aa sll ; Quotations March 1, 
weenie eee Soe hard winter bakery standard patent $6.20, 
short patent $6.30, family patent $6.65, high 
protein clears $6.15, low protein $6.10; soft 
winter wheat bakery cake $6.55@6.85, all- 
family patent $7, 
$6.40, clears $5.70@5.95; spring wheat short 
patent $6.40, standard patent $6.30, straight 
$6.20, high protein clears $5.90, 


little export business was booked during in 100-lb cottons: 


there were some bids 
market but they were too low to be at- 
stances, and there is ample indication that Domestic business was at about 
influences predominate probably not over 25 or 
capacity and principally family flour. 
erations continued at maximum capacity, 
in some cases where the embargo 
on flour to Galveston cut down 
Prices are up 40@45c per 


week brought about some expansion in do- 


the wheat mar- 
ket and flour prices has created a precari- 
Millers hesitate to buy wheat 
and flour buyers hesitate to 
buy any more than enough to get along. 
March wheat soared to another new high, 
Some millers are 
not bidding, but the nominal Toledo bid 
Feb. 28 was $2.45 for No. 2 red, 30c rate 
points to New York. 


EASTERN STATES 


The advance in 


mills booked an average of around 
standard bakers, 


gain over the previous week, 
heavier sales to THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Government buying and lib- 
eral export sales created a runaway wheat 
bringing about another 
making a total 
50c sack for the week. Wheat futures that 
day advanced the full 
Minneapolis May touching $2.36%, the high- 
in over 25 years, 
market is up another 5c or more. 

April export allocations to licensed coun- 
tries were announced during the week and 
England, Belgium, Holland and Switzerland 
The western hemi- 
sphere seems to be well covered for the 
time being, since buyers in all South Amer- 
ican countries back away because of price. 

According to reports, 


the family trade 


allowable 10c bu, 
the higher price 
are curtailed by car shortages, 
in reduced production in one instance from 
during the week. 
the promise of cars 
for over the week end permitting Sunday 
operation to get caught up. 
and soft winter flour advanced 5@15c sack. 

Quotations March 1: 
high gluten $7, 
$6.20; hard winter family $7.30, high gluten 
first clear $6.10; 
short patent $6.20, 
straight $6.05, first clear $5.40. 


steady trade in flour to 
both bakers and jobbers developed early . 
Moderate round lots were sold 
in many channels at $6.30@6.50 for spring 
As prices advanced about 20c 
they were more scattered, and southwest- 
which were equal 
were of practically no 
which usually gives springs 
the preference when the two types are 
priced closely together. 
do not indicate that their distant require- 
ments are covered and have picked up 
30-day contract flour where 
boxcar shortages 


government and 
continues to be the largest buy- 


tions are that foreign buying against April a ray of hope 


spring family $7.30, 
of the foreign govern- England has filled 
Holland is still buying, but Bel- 
insists on buying on 
and doubt is expressed as to whether many 


advances caused 
drawal of mills from export business. Latin payments to importers are still in doubt. 


The domestic trade was reasonably active 


off following the sharp advance 
large baking companies 
were in the market, but their commitments 
indicate any concern on their 
inability to get all 
need when they want 
is a growing feeling on the part of 
millers that a continuance of exports on 
their present scale will result in an ab- 


some sales were 
Buyers, generally, 
Occasional round lot 


market was slow 


hampered mills 
of any improvement in this situation. 
port sales were slow as buyers 


wheat, with the possibility of even a short- 
should anything adverse happen 
Half a dozen bumper 
have been produced 
and the law of averages might indicate the 
reverse this year. 
England buying all the clear flour 
this grade is scarce and is held 
line with patents. 
protein clears is good, but even the 
lower grades are wanted, with not enough 
offered to go around. 

Shipping directions, while not heavy, are 
taxing mills on account of the scarcity of 


millers withdrew 


At the close of the week the sharp ad- 
in wheat brought withdrawals of 
many mills from the market. 
were made, they had to be confirmed, sub- 
ject to mills’ ability to obtain grain. 
Quotations March 1: 
$7.62@7.65, high glutens $7.30@7.53, stand- 
ard patents $6.90@7.10, 


55@60c higher than a week 


Quotations March 1, sacked, carlots: hard 
winter wheat bakery short patent $6.60@ spring family flour 


clears $6.40@6.50; 


standard patents $7.05@7.25, 5. 
$5.35, high ash clear $5.10@5.15; soft wheat _ . ore eee eee 


improvement in this respect Boston: Flour quotations are 5@35c sack 
in the Boston market. 
inquiries continue on a small 
resultant business 
with no sizable quantities 
This type of business 
cated on immediate delivery. 
will not listen to forward business proposals. 
It is felt in some quarters that this situation 
will prevail until the latter part of March, 


intermediate straight $6.50@6.65, 


ests say the worst has not yet been reached. 
flour sales last week were 
equivalent of about 90% 


Oklahoma City: Sales averaged 80% 
Quotations March 3: spring standard pat- 


of family flour, enriched $7@7.15, first clear 
second clear $5.35@5.40, whole 
all prices in sacks. 

Flour production for the week 
March 1 was 9,000 
light due to recent 
The boxcar situ- 


the previous week and wheat $6.70@6.75, particularly the smaller operators, are seri- 


} 2 concerned with the combination of 
closed from 30 to 50c higher. 


delivered Oklahoma points in 100-lb cottons, against the apparently determined consum- 


er resistance trend, which appears to be 
gaining momentum each 


inability of the PMA to accumu- 
quantity of flour to 
its export program, 
Quotations March 1: 
ents $6.60@6.85, standards $6.50@6.75, high 
first clears $6.10@6.30; 


six days a week. . 
late any substantial 
Flour prices have shown a sharp spring short pat- 
THE CENTRAL WEST 

Reports about current business 
flour are at variance. 
and others continue to buy smaller amounts 
and three carlots for nearby 
Others say that some bakers are 
becoming quite concerned about future sup- 
plies and the continued strength 
and are entering the market for round lots 
shipment up to 120 days. 
lot sales from 4,000 up to 
sacks were made. 


gluten $6.95@7.25, 


Price of some flour commodities rose hard winter patents $6.50@6.70, 


ratio $6.90@7.40, 


Philadelphia: The local flour market has 
broken out of its long-inhabited rut, despite 
a further upward revision in prices. 
representatives say the activity 
apparently only a flurry, with no one suf- 
ficiently optimistic to predict that it might 
signalize a break-through on the volume 
of orders held back in the general 
resistance to the higher quotations. 

Placements are of moderate scope and 
have not been accompanied by promises of 
nearby purchases. 

Nearly all of this buying has been at- 
tributed to the larger bakeries, which have 
been making inquiries the past week or two. 

Their decision to enter the market now 
—at a time when the general run of quota- 
above the prevailing levels 
of a week ago—is being variously inter- 


Wichita: Operating time in Wichita mills 


averaging only about 35%. About the only 
Family flour advanced 10@ 
in fair amounts 
before the advance, but buying was not 
Deliveries were good. 
top patent $6.10@6.50, 
standard patent $6@6.40, first clear $5.40@ 
flour $6.90@6.95; 
short patent $6.30@6.64, 
first clear $5.79@5.96; 
patent $6.93@7.05, 
$5.93@6.80, first clear $5.50@5.95. 


Local mills report new busi- 


of 10c over the preceding week. 
jutes for Gulf shipment 
and French possessions, 95% patent $6.10 
flour buyers con- 

bulging market. 
Export buying dwindled after a fairly good 


standard patent 


A summary of the general line of think- 









March 4, 194) ; 
March 4, 1! 


shipping direc 


t. 
Wuirpolesale - 

ers only be 
« to dwindli 
for nearby, Wi 





ing seems to hold that bakers have be. 
come worried over their depleted  stocy, 
in view of reports that the Sovernment 
might step up its purchasing program 
that the latest rise in costs does not fully 
reflect the strength in cash grain and that 
the boxcar situation is showing no yj. 
dence of improvement. 

Regarding the freight car shortage, ; fgg and placing Sc 
was pointed out that deliveries have reach fg avout hisher ‘ 
a highly uncertain stage and new py. ge side of the 
chases by foreign buyers might employ , iar... ain 
large portion of the cars being assignej Blenders ais 







for the movement of flour. jy for 15 i 
On the whole, domestic buying reflects with oy a 
a note of cautiousness on the part of bakers oO 
many of whom feel that what they cy. southwestern 
rently must pay for flour, plus _increaseg 15e, while 4 
outlays for other materials and labor, cay Geeta tion® ih 
lead to only one thing, a boost in retajj $7.40@7.65, $7 
prices. ard patent - 
They are somewhat concerned over sych hard ony ot 
a prospect because many report demand js fgg eat $6500 0." 
nowhere near as great as heretofore and an winter oe és 
increase might lead to a greater decline ily $6.65 @%. 
in sales. @6.05; high } 
It is reported that export buyers are @6.55; _— z 
displaying a tendency to bid below current flour tae te 
mill asking prices on their April alloca. still a ps 
tions, but no real holdout against prices while har bu 
is anticipated, since flour is desperately at $6.27, 25 
needed in war-torn countries. : js quoted 20 
Flour exports the past week through 1 
the local port included a shipment of 32. le: Th 
885 sacks via the Danish motorship Jut. ne: oe 
landie for Copenhagen, and 10,000 bags on up metho ot 
the Portuguese bark Foz do Douro en route runaway 51 
to Lisbon. temporarily 
Quotations March 1: spring family $7@ As one mille 


7.20, high gluten $7.10@7.20, short patent [ay My costs are 
$6.75@6.85, standard $6.65@6.75, first clear fm Plies are Cor 


$6.15@6.25; hard winter short patent $6.6) Jay What 1 could 
@6.70, standard $6.50@6.60; soft winter jm ‘ur for any 
standard $6@6.30. mm, comb” 
Pittsburgh: Recent sharp advances of Portland: 
flour prices halted bookings. The trade js flour at beg" 
now very definitely showing resentment of the 1v¢ 
against buying at the higher prices which They did no 
came several times during the past week. could not 0 
No round lots were sold and every sale made trade or to 
was at the lowest prices quoted during the Tuy have 
week. When prices advanced sales were them operat 
nil. Both hard Kansas and spring wheat May, and ul 
flours are now about evenly priced and markets are 
sales made total about a 50-50 basis of tant shipme 
sales for each. Mills still do not press for elt 
business. Few mills quote on clears or meeere © 
high gluten, although it is stated inquiry eepour, an 
for both is frequently made. JBlour prices America. 
advanced 20@25c sack the last of the Last beets 
week. Family patent sales stayed at the sharp adva 
low point of recent weeks. Bakers now $6.83, hee 
show a determined aggressive front to ad- fancy hard 
vance retail prices of their baked products 100% $5.87, 
because of the advancing flour prices, also $5.33. 
the soaring prices of paper and other ma- emer: om 
terials used in their bakeshops. It is stated 
that they now realize “the sky may be the CANA 
limit on flour prices with the foreign coun- 
tries willing to outbid bakers.” Shipping — 
directions are fine, it is stated. Majority of 
mills are reported booked two weeks ahead, Toronto-) 
but behind in their shipping because of have enoug 
the limited boxcars. When flour sales are pacity pro 
closed at present prices bookings are made transportati 
usually for no longer than 60 to 90 days. tion has t 
Bakers’ sales continue none too brisk, with ficient supr 
buyers displaying a _ spirit of cautious filled up \ 
buying. and in son 
Quotations March 1, cottons: hard win- ning time. 
ter $6.75@6.85, medium patent $6.8) @6.90, ported to 
short patent $6.85@6.95; spring wheat $6.75 bay port e 
@6.86, medium patent $6.80@6.91, short ating. Tra 
patent $6.85@6.96; first clear $6.31@6.40, in this pe 
high gluten $7.31@7.40; family~ flour ad- priority gi 
vertised brands $7.05@7.25, other brands on railways 
$6.85@7.05; cake and pastry flour $6.50@ further con 
7.50. Prices in tl 
THE SOUTH ers te 
New Orleans: Bakers and jobbers showed wheat at 
little interest in flour purchases last week Quotations 
as prices increased in sensational manner. use in Cz 
Some mills had withdrawn quotations by bakers $4. 
the end of the week on all except spring with 10c 
bakery flours. The relative position of for expor 
springs improved in relation to hard win- $12.28 per 
ter flours and sales of springs increased. of July, H 
Higher export demand for Southwest flours Ontario 
and heavy drawing on Southwest mills due Mill stock 
to closed lake traffic were listed as causes no more i 
for the improvement in springs. Purchases insufficien: 
of Pacific cake flours were down to nearly port trad 
nothing and the demand generally was be expecte 
slight, with Southwest hard flours continu- crop year. 
ing to lead. Only interest shown was for ing. Quid 
delivery in less than 30 days. for domes 
Exports through the Port of New Or- tons, Mot 
leans continued high, but interest in fu- * nominal, 
tures declined still further. Brazil made Nadian sé 
some inquiries and purchases as far ahead $5.50 bbl. 
as May. PMA exports are light, with most No win 
flour going to South America. Flour is Scarcity ¢ 
still stored in the port awaiting ocean tario fart 
space to Brazil. Prices ar 
Prices were quoted here on an arbitrary tations 
basis, since many mills have withdrawn points in 
prices. This was true for all except spring the equiv 
wheat bakery flour. Quotations in carlots Winnip 
per sack, delivered New Orleans rate points, flour last 
in 100’s cotton: hard winter bakers, short 600,000 bi 
patent $6.90, standard $6.65, first clear took alm 
$6.25; spring wheat bakery short patent der went 
$6.95, standard $6.80, first clear $6,60, high empire, i 
gluten $7.20; soft wheat short patent $7.05, South A 
straight $6.70, first clear $6.05, fancy cake trade cor 
$7, Pacific coast cake $7.25, pastry $6.25. ceiving i 
Atlanta: Family flour buyers have en- the supp 
tered the market a little more freely, but any rese! 
bakers are backing off from the continued and it w 
advance in prices and very little new busi- fore rese 
ness came from. this side of the trade. Both gin to ¢ 
mill representatives and buyers are be- top pat 
coming more and more distressed over sky- Fort Wi 
rocketing prices and, according to them, boundary 
there seems to be no end in sight at present. $4.80; se 
Majority of bakers are said to have Vancor 
enough flour on books to carry them for centrate 
about 60 days and they will probably wait business 






until it. is absolutely necessary to replen- uncertaii 
ish these supplies before purchasing 22a2- Moving 
Although showing some improvement, de- way an¢ 
mand for bakery products is not heavy. The C 
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| have be. 
ited Stocks 





shipping directions are generally rather thorities there intend to provide any new 





yove 
Drosre alet. import permits. Until this situation is S U M M A R y Oo F F L Oo U R Q U Oo T A T i O N S 
S not fully Myholesale family flour dealers placed new remedied, Canadian shippers cannot do 
n and that rders only because they were forced to, business, especially since credit arrange- 
& no roy pe to dwindling stocks. Most sales were ments are held up. The Manila market like- 


by, with only a few stepping out wise is very uncertain, with the bulk of 
id ie ering scattered bookings. Complaints its supplies reportedly coming from Ameri- Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 lbs). (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 
age, it — higher prices were strong from this can mills. Ibs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
al 







































































ve reached 
new pur. aside of the trade. Shipments were quiet Western Canadian mills are reported well Chicago Mpls. <Kans.City St.Louis Buffalo 
1d a ic fi da d 
employ q fam to good. SS Se a ee  §6«—iecing tent 6.90@6.95 $7.00@7.15 G ( @7.30 
s assign Blenders also made new purchases, most- in this territory remains steady following pring family ........-++e...e-8- $6.90 @6. $7.00@7.15 $...@... $...@... $...@7.: 
ed ly for 15 to 20 days’ scattered shipment, a flurry early in the year. Bulk of the Bpring top patent ....cssccsesse 6.10 @6.50 = -@ oes ro eee eet eee. ---@7.00 
ng reflect with very few beyond. demand is coming from the large bread Spring high gluten ............ +++@... 7.00@7.05 ...@... «s- @... .. -@ a 
of bakers Prices advanced again, spring wheat. and bakers, although the smaller bakers con- Spring short ....-+---.cseeeees site ss OLB URGED: iv MR) so «ot <SRREED) ~ snes 
they aa southwestern bakery flours increasing 10@  centrating on cakes, etc., are taking some- Spring standard § ..........+++.. C.00@6.40 C10@G15 6D oes 6G + aee 
increased ise, while family flours moved upward 10c. what larger quantities following the recent Spring straight .......--+.++.++- creer as acseme eu ne tree eS) Ft eerey + e -eSF 
labor, can Quotations March 1: spring high gluten 10% price increase on their products. — — — Rae SADE T8 6.49@5.96 sae 2.20 oem 7.05 oie ee here” ro 
in retail 3740@7.65, short patent $7.05@7.30, stand- Hard wheat flour prices are unchanged, sare inkee nih 7. ee ae ae eat Se CIGOS «sy SRG ek bat by 
ard patent $7@7.25, first clear $6.80@7.10; and cash car quotations for 98’s cottons ee pe oveed ~ .* uten ....... ooo re oe -@ cae 88 @7. 
over such hard winter standard $6.25@6.70, short pat- as of March 1 were: first patents $5.40, Hard ti sa china “Saath Het apt ‘i ‘bane ee yA 
demand jy igre ay $80@ 7.30; aes Some ha SGEEE: Pee 5, VRORES  Feer Hard winter first dear Fe dee 5.794 5.96 ie ‘@ @6.15 ae 6.10 
re and an ey, sett wheat "ine slau $6 80 The soft wheat flour supply continues goft winter family ............ ce es '@7.00 | ..@7.20 
er decline ily $6.65 in rade soft wheat cut-off 36.46 Very limited. Bakers are using a variety goft winter short WRIOHE. oscecss's 6.93@7.05 ee ee SO nec.) ode BRO 
66.05; a s = extra fancy $7.40 pastry of substitutes until new supplies arrive Soft winter standard ........... SiGe eed 5. Cs Fc able: sews Soe es 
— on are oo 56.20; aa "wheat short patent was ‘from Ontario mills. Price to the trade is Soft winter straight ........... .o@ 2. 62-@... 8.30@6.60 ...@6.40 ...@6.05 
My crt BM till quoted to blenders at $6.35@6.54, bulk, firm at $7.50. Soft winter first clear ......... 5.50@5.95 ...@... ...@... 5.70@5.95 ...@5.40 
mick alloca. while hard wheat short patent was quoted Rye flour, white .........seeee. 9.07@9.60 9.80@10.00 ...@... ---@9.15 ...@9.75 
ve Mech ie at $6.27, bulk. Self-rising family flour Rye flour, dark ....:..sseeceess 5.25@8.67 6.25@7.00 ...@... ---@5.40  ...@6.15 
perately js quoted 25c¢ over plain. RYE PRODUCTS SPEER, BPE. “WRI | oo oe ccc 5 See's 5.70@5.75 ---@5.75 ere ee ---@6.05 ..-@6.01 
through PACIFIC COAST New York Phila. Boston ‘*Cleveland Atlanta 
shia Ff Seattle: The market at week-end was so Byrnes Temily fei lek. cc seccce $7.62@7.66 $7.00@7.20 $...@ ..- $.--@ os $.+-@..- 
sl ‘ 7 a a s OF a7 OF 4 ane 
) bags on up in the air and demoralized, due to no Minneapolis: There does not seem to be paid pool waey te’ gittiehoe ieee a vice e+ rye thers a anf ba eH 
> eN route rumaway grain market, that flour sellers ha any top to the rye market. Cash rye here ee aa ets eee et al alamo eahmrke 
mporarily withdrawn all flour quotations. dv a ' id Spring standard ....:........-+- 6.90@7.10 ...@... 6.50@6.75 ...@ 7.00@7.25 
he ghes “ , advanced another 7@%c bu last week, sell- spring first cle 6.40@6.50 6.15@6.25 6.10@6.30 @ 6.80 @7.10 
mily $7@ As one miller put it, I don’t know what ing at $3.35 bu, a new all-time high, and aig , wd feieity tent e ee ee eee ~—_ : "i “2d . > ma 2 sem ente 
rt patent (am my costs are, I don’t know where my sup- spot prices were bid “to arrive.” Rye mill- yrarq winter short ............ 1.20@7.30 6.60@6.70 6.500670 ...@... 6.800695 
first clear plies are coming from, and I don’t know ers no longer make any pretense of operat- ek md § | nied aoey Gs er ee yet tty ++ 3 -++ 6.806 ++ 
rent $6.60 what I could quote today on any grade of ing. They have withdrawn from the mar- ar winter standard ......... i. @ -25 6.50@6.60 6.40@6.5 vo eee 6.25 @6.71 
't winter four for any position.’’ The picture is seri- ket but are taking less-than-carload orders Hard winter first clear ........ 6.35@6.60 ...@... ooo @ ee cos @ 5.60 @5.80 
et ously complicated by the boxcar shortage. from old customers for prompt shipment Bort winter family. 2.22260. v0.0. Pa 49% ace 4% ae, eee “ot -@ ... 6.65@7.55 
s P - 7 ORG? @ 
wal Portland: Millers withdrew all offers of Most rye milling units are idle, or close Soft winter short Patent ..-..- Oo a OR os Gee gaa tn 
trade is flour at the end of the week as a result to it. Quotations are nominal. Pure white aatt winter Niet clidar 2. ek at eee ee Sy een ee a... § BOMEOE 
>sentment of the 10c bu advance of wheat Feb. 28. rye flour _$9.80@ 10 ecwt, in cottons, f.o.b. Rye flour, white oe ence 10.30@ 10.50 9. 904 10. 05 9.80@ 10.05 ae a 9.304 9.40 
‘es which They did not know where they stood and Minneapolis, pure medium 30c less, and Rye Naw GM eg ccs es mee ald igh ce bes - pate koe ae ger 
ast week could not offer, either to their domestic pure dark $6.25@7. Mills that have the ag gran bulk ime eee ees te ae # 99 ax ‘@ ths ae ‘@ 5.97 i @ a“: a @ ‘ 
sale made trade or to the government for export. latter to sell say there is no demand for it. : apa eee hie caaaey ses see ree rk oe. cos hy 
uring the They have sufficient flour sold pe ee Portland: Pure dark rye $6.36, Wiscon- *Seattle S. Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg 
3 Were bs eveteaine ene thin p ste nd sin white patent $9.57. — 0, re Sar @ coe Boe 4 eee Spring top pyrene s $.. 4 bee $.. ee 
¢ wheat lay, an¢ s 5 > + +t. 4 F uestem ......eeeee 2 ee are pring second patentf{ ooo 4.40... . 
iced and markets are not wiles to Nap for a oun te ge ae ge Bakery grades ...... a ae ee Spring first clearf .. ...@3.3 : woe 
anti 8 ; yovernmen ave f ek. 8 , ) > ‘ 
basis of a ptlgg Pg my om wie Pailte needs were reported filled at these prices, a) glee Pe ere ee To. Ree. ee —— ee % : eee Say ae e re 
press for el * ie é but sales still remained small and _ scat- gs lipeganh  <t es ae 
ft ted to have ample supplies 
‘lears or pines are reporte o F supp 5 Ontario exports§ .... ...@7.35 ...@ 
: : f flour, and the same is true of South tered. One jobber offering blended rye 
1 inquiry ica. ; ; flour stated his sales are good, but rye *No quotations available. 
ur prices "east ‘quotations of the mills before the flour sales in fancy white, medium and **In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. {98-lb cottons. §280-lb cottons. 
of the adve i yheat: high luten dark are most limited. Quotations: white 
1 at the sharp advances in wheat: g g - a : a. 
fers now $6.83, bluestem bakers $6.47, pastry $5.85, patent rye $10 @10.11, medium $9.70@9.86, 
it to ad. fancy hard wheat clears $6.22, whole wheat ark $8.71, blended $7.50. y 
products 100% $5.87, graham $5.45, cracked wheat Buffalo: Supplies of rye in the Buffalo S U M M A R y O F M | L L F bE E D Q U O T A Tl O N S 
ces, algo $5.33. area are slightly better and the demand 
ther me- is good. A more harmonious tone is mani- 
is stated fest in that car needs have been met dur- Week-end , 4 ‘ ¢ 
+ ing the week by favorable maneuvering. eek-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
, » 
2 a NADIAN MARKETS Prices still are advancing, white and medi- load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 
gn coun- : - ¢ 
Shipping um are up 50c, dark down lic cwt. Quo- Chicago Minneapolis’ Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
sority tations, cottons, f.o.b. Buffalo: white $9.75, . ) 
jority of medium $9.55 and dark $6.15 Goring BAM. «22.0.2. $46.00@46.50 $45.00@45.50 $....@.... ae?) See eet 
3 Toronto-Montreal: Canadian flour mills is “ae "ar ee Hard winter bran .. este ta«s eS Fe 44.00@ 44.50 re. ane sce OD thwh 
have enough booked to keep them at ca- St. Louis: Prices are steady to 40c up. Soft winter bran .. ....@.... ee Deer .ee:@.... 45.00@45.50  48.00@49.00 
pacity production, but unfortunately the Sales and shipping instructions are slow. Stand. middlings* .. 48.00@48.50 48.00@48.50 ee Ree ye Te a ” Ra 
transportation situation is such that opera- Pure white $9.15, medium $8.95, dark $5.40, Flour middlingst .. ....@.... ...-@50.00  48.00@48.50 49.00@49.50 °53.00@54.00 
tion has been adversely affected. Insuf- Tye meal $7.65. Mek BUR cis scs ess 52.00@54.00 51.50@52.00 Pe ee Hts: ee bjs s Qe ws 
A ficient supplies of wheat or storage space Philadelphia: With very little rye being 
cautious filled up with flour awaiting shipment— offered because a number of mills have Buffalo Philadelphia Boston **Cleveland Atlanta 
F and in some cases both—has reduced run- withdrawn from the market, activity here Spring bran ....... $45.50@46.00 $53.00@54.00 $....@52.50 $....@.... F.2@ 
rd win- ning time. A few Ontario.mills are re- is almost at a_ standstill. A few sacks Hard winter bran .. 20:00 0 vse oe ee cove cece coed cece cees epee Pooe 
80 @6.90, ported to be trucking their wheat from of domestic origin did change hands, how- Soft winter bran .. ....@ 1+++@.... r1ee@.... vee+@.... 52.35 @52.50 
sat $6.75 bay port elevators in order to keep oper- ever, and some Canadian rye made its ap- Stand. middlings* .. 48.50@49.00 55.00@ 56.00 --+-@55.50 ee een 56.75 @58.00 
short ating. Transportation is improving slowly pearance. Quotations: rye, white $9.90 Flour middlingst .. 49.00@49.50 cr are err rer Rr 55.35 @55.60 
$1 @ 6.40, in this part of Canada, notwithstanding @10.05. die ea ater 52.00@52.50 58.00@59.00 ....@60.00 ay See aetna. 
our ad- jority y y f in : , 
brands a Ec edake May caemeverme hers added yg onl i oe “A Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
$6.50@ further complications to the boxcar scarcity. peing done. Some miils dentine came be WERGRED: cciscuwicses $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
_ in che Romestic market on “ erage oe the market. Directions are good. White qWinnipeg ........ P -+++@28.00 + +++ @29.00 ere ere 
8 ¢ y ; "a 
deport re ike Gated Kinedem ‘s nent a — FM a medium $8.67@9.30, *Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort ‘William basis. **No quotations available, 
Showed wheat at $1.55 bu plus carrying charges. ik coos , 
st week Quotations March 1: top patent springs for 
aren use in Canada $5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, 
Jons by bakers $4.30, in 98’s cottons, mixed cars, G R A | N F U T U a t S—C a O S | N G be R | C E q 
sorieg HL Me nee ehaen tee ene mized com 6. OA TMEAL MARKETS 
tion of for export, government regulation flour 
rd bens 9 28 per 280 lbs, for shipment up to end : Cheat ; P , 
creased. of July, Halif St. hn. osin, rices of grain futures at leading markets, in : 
it floure Bntatto aoe iad os Toronto-Montreal: Domestic demand is aie a oe conte por Wasket 
‘lis due iT stellis ak etsat nee @windiinn Asie moderate and there has also been fair WHEAT 
, —_ no more is offering for sale. . Offerings are pgp Roeser cael pid ee a Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City *Duluth 
rchases i ici . > . or es , . otf 
nea a scone = ee ieee ae ae bag, in 80-lb cottons; oatmeal, in 98-lb May July Mar. May Mar. May May July 
iy wae len posh ty cenit i sa Pwned oe thin jutes $3.85, f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. Feb. : ++ ee 236% 227 227 217% eee eee 
a 4 7 2 ° ny s 2 § 9907Y 96 D %, 
ontinu- crop year. The domestic price is the ceil- Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and a. coe ed hag ih i siet 
was for ing. Quotations March 1: standard grades 0@tmeal is fairly good, with supplies. suf- Feb. Ps 226% 213% 243 co 239 7 2 
for domest : a ficient to take care of buying orders. No Moda. sana. sense > Se peed 221% 
ic use $5.50 bbl, secondhand cot Feb 236% 223% 253 2404 242 231% 
ew Or- tons, Montreal freight basis; for export, ¢XPort business confirmed for some time. jyga7 ~ 241. «226 260 244% 249 234% 
in fu- ‘ nominal, $7.35 bbl, f.a.s., 98’s cotton, Ca. @uotations: rolled oats in 80-lb sacks $3.25 os ‘ * aie 2 pon 2s ssi 
1 made hadian seaboard, plus equalization fee of in the three prairie provinces; oatmeal in r-BARLEY— c—CORN—7". - _ OATS 
* ahead $5.50 bbl. 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats. Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Chicago Minne: li 
* mon No winter wheat is coming out. The Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- Mar. May Mar. May May July M May May July 
our 18 Scarcity of western grains has caused On- ed at $6 on March 3; 20-0z packages $2.05 Feb. 24 120% 7 142% 141% 51% 51% 8 16% 72% 65% 
tein tirlo farmers to use their wheat as feed. © case, 48-oz packages $2.89. Fob. 25 ... 125% .... 143% 143% 51% 51% 80% 76 72% 65% 
rices are nominal t \ - y 17 P " 
vicars I ations beaten te Fab Otte ow onipates So: a oa ee ae. Se ee 
hdrawn Points in Ontario, according to - freights , Ane ~ a 1 * oe ot oe a aoa p+ 
spring the equivalent of the ceiling. ast en ee ee eee lh le ate 1373 187% 158% sii sii 36 a 18% oo% 
. 3 f % 5 
carlots Winnipeg: Export business in C ai Commercial stocks of grain in store and sae Gan jr ig % 156% 51% 51%. 86% $1 76% 09% 
points, flour last week was equivalent te ae wut Se Se ae et ee pitino 
, short 600,000 bus of wheat. The United Shannen United States at the close of the week 
clear took almost 200.000 bus, while the rematm ending Feb. 22, 1947, and Feb. 23, 1946, as 
ty fee der went to countries outside the British —_— a ones voi res ano" MILLFEED FUTURES Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
” $7.05 empire, including Italy, China, Central and 2 Tc gg gy ye The following is a comparison of set- Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
7.05, Soutl ‘ the United States Department of Agricul- ‘ : . . : A 
, aa 7 n American destinations. Domestic ture in bus (000’s omitted): tling prices for Feb. 21 and March 1 at seed at principal primary points for the 
25. an hg reer good and mills are now re- if Kansas City: week ending March 1, in thousand bushels: 
‘ ing increased quantities of wheat, but Canadian z NG m7 . . , » 
ve en- the supply is still insufficient to build up American -——in bond—, ee. Receipts Shipments Stocks 
ly, but any reserve. The car situation is still tight Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. BRAN— Feb. 21 March 1 1947 1946 1047 1946 1947 1946 
\tinued and it will undoubtedly be some time be- 22, 23, 22, 23, February ..... $40.00@ 40.25 $....@ .... Minneapolis... 48 138 61 107 2,896 3,355 
Both fore reserve stocks at mill plants will be- 1947 1946 1947 1946 SRREGR o's's'v's «0:0 S7.86@ 33.90 ....0°2,.09 Duluth .....- Pes ae es ae eee 
. Bo gin to accumulate. Quotations March 1: Wheat ...... 45,927 55,077 643 9,233 April ......... 36.00@ 36.30 ....@ 40.50 _ 
re be- top patent springs for delivery between ME Fh ee 33,931 24,777 eu sia ) ON eee ..+.@t33.90 36.50@ 38.00 
r sky: Fort William and the British Columbia Oats ........ 6,348 31,410 1,144 1,410 June ......... REED 45) Gta + Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
be boundary, $5.30 cottons; second patents Rye ......... 2,436 3,570 561 105 July ...ee eee, ++ @31.00 32.00@ 34.25 Receipts and shipments of milifeed at 
r ree 94.80; second patents to bakers $4.60. Barley <..... 19,646 15,561 1,275 650 SHORTS— the principal distributing centers for the 
m £0 Vancouver: Flour dealers continue to con- Flaxseed +++ 3,492 5,298 cee tee February ..... $43.00@ 43.20 $....@ ... week ending March 1, in tons, with com- 
> ae contrate on the domestic trade since export Soybeans .... 18,007 17,231 vee ee ae 42.10@ 42.75 ....@ 46.60 parisons: a 
a Usiness across the Pacific ti edd J eae 40.50@ 41.25 45.75@ 46.75 
eplen- continues very Stocks of United States bonded grain ~ Receipts— Shipments— 
se uncertain and only limited amounts are in store and afloat in Canada markets May .....-..-. 38.50@ 39,00 43.50@ 45.75 1947 "1946 “1947 1946 
. led to other countries, including Nor- Feb. 22 (figures for corresponding date a June ......... 36.00@ 37.50 ....@ 41.00 Minneapolis .. pas ... 22,830 14,010 
heavy. ny and Italy. year ago given in parentheses): wheat, July ........- 35.50@ 36.00 ....@*37.50 . Kansas City .. 3,870 375 55.760». 3,900 
he China picture is as gloomy as ever, none; corn, 332,000 (101,000); soybeans, Sales (tons) .. 1,380 120 Philadelphia .. 150 240 om 


with no indication that the Nationalist au- 108,000 (none). *Bid. +Flat. Milwaukee ...; 60 180 5,520 6,390 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) 


will be accepted for 2!4c per word, 50c minimum. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion. 
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Situation Wanted advertisements 
Display Want 


v 





HELP WANTED 


v 
WANTED — A GOOD 














SECOND MILLER 


who can manage a trick in a 600-bbl 
soft wheat mill. Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 
Inc., Ligonier, Ind. 





WANTED—MILLWRIGHTS, $2 PER HOUR, 


time and one half over 40 hours, 54 
hours per week. F. M. Holwick, Maney 
Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. 


EXPERIENCED GRAIN BUYER FOR 
group of Nebraska mills. Give full par- 
ticulars in reply. Address 8517, The 
Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 





WANTED—YOUNG MAN EXPERIENCED 
in export field specializing in alfalfa 
meal, to handle flour and feed depart- 
ment of well-established New York City 
export house. Include age, experience, 
salary expected, background and refer- 
ences in reply. Excellent opportunity 
for right man. Address 8521, The North- 

western Miller, 23 Beaver St., New York 

“oe 





WANTED — EXPERIENCED SCIENTIFI- 
cally educated assistant superintendent 
for large soya bean oil mill. Salary 
$4,500 per year to begin with; steady in- 
creases to be made if services warrant. 
Candidate must be of, good character, 
energetic and well trained in expeller 
operations. Wire application and confirm 
by special delivery letter. Address 8288, 
The Northwestern Miller, 23-25 Beaver 
Street, New York 4, N. 





HEAD MILLER WANTED—WANT MAN 
to take charge of production in hard 
wheat mill with capacity of 450 cwt. 
Mill located in excellent small town 100 
miles from Kansas City. Should have 
experience in small mill and be able to 
do minor repair work. Present miller 
leaving account illness and has been with 
us for years. Mill in full operation and 


second miller to. assist. Ideal living 
conditions, good schools and churches 
and job is permanent for right man. 
Present miller will assist successor on 


job before leaving. Man we want is now 
employed and should be able to take over 
within next 30 days. Give all details 
in first letter. Address 8520, The North- 
western Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 





MACHINERY WANTED 


v 
WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















REQUIRED MACHINERY FOR BAKERY 
and confectionery. Contact, with full par- 
ticulars, Punjab Bakery and Confection- 
ery, Below Masjid Wazir, Kahn, Lahore, 
India. 





WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 


scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and evator equipment. 
B. Hagan, 1522 . High, Jefferson 


J. 
City, Mo. 


WANTED—CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 








MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v 


FOR SALE—TWO GREAT WESTERN TWO 
pair high roll stands, A-1 condition. Ad- 
dress 8527, The Northwestern Miller, 612 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

















FOR SALE—ONE SPROUT WALDRON 36” 
ball-bearing attrition mill, equipped with 
two 100 H.P. motors, 3-phase, 60-cycle, 
440-volt, 1,750 R.P.M. Consolidated Prod- 
ucts Co., Inc., 14-16 Park Row, New York 
q, BF. 


TEST BAKING EQUIPMENT FOR SALE— 
Two Hobart A-1 20 Mixers with bowls, 
National Rotary Reel Oven, National 
Sheeter, Toledo Bench Scale. Fermenta- 

tion cabinet, proof cabinet and packright 

sealer. Address 8437, The Northwestern 

Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v J 


FOR SALE — FOUR 16’ FISH ROTARY 
Ovens, in good condition. Complete with 
oil burners, exhaust fans, and vents. Now 
in use. To be dismantled and moved by 
buyer. $500 each. Purity Baking Co., St. 
Paul, Minn., GA 3891, Mr. Whalen. 





DOG BISCUIT MANUFACTUR- 
ER WISHES TO BUY several 
cars second clear flour. Send 
quotations to 8526, The North- 
western Miller, 23 Beaver St., 
New York 4, N. Y. 








HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 S. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Every class of buyer seems 
to want March shipment feed. Distributors, 
consumers and mixers apparently allowed 
their stocks to get down to the vanishing 
point and now they want to replenish. 
But millers say they have sold their po- 
tential March production. Demand, conse- 
quently, is keen, and price seems to be no 
object. Sellers can ‘get practically what 
they ask for March shipment, and sales 
are reported for April at $1 under top spot 
price. The feeling is that the strength 
will continue throughout April, which is 
usually one of the best buying months. 
Prices seem to advance hourly. Bran $45 
@45.50, standard midds. $48@48.50, flour 
midds. $50, red dog $51.50@52. 

Duluth: Demand is good, but supplies 
are nil. Quotations same as Minneapolis. 

Kansas City: Millfeeds continued strong 
on the Kansas City market over the week- 
end as offerings were extremely scarce 
for prompt and March shipments. There 
was some additional interest in April for- 
ward deliveries which were at around $1 
discount from _ spot. Prompt bran was 
quoted in the. range of $44@44.50 and 
shorts $48@48.50. Mixers were still cau- 
tious buyers, booking hand-to-mouth. Poul- 
try feed demand is anticipated to be better 
if hatcherymen and farmers do not balk 
at increasing feed and grain costs. Mill- 
feed production is at a near-capacity rate. 

Oklahoma City: A good demand and rising 
prices characterized the feed market. Quo- 
tations, straight cars: bran $2.25@2.26, mill 
run $2.32% @2.37%, shorts $2.45@2.50. Mixed 
or pool cars 5c additional. 

Denver: The millfeed market is currently 
characterized by dealers as being very 
strong. Demand continues good, with sup- 
plies adequate at present to fill needs. 
Price has shown a general increase during 
the past week. Quotations: bran $43, shorts 
$47. 


Wichita: The millfeed market is strong. 
Quotations are up $2.25@2.50 over a week 
ago. Demand is heavy, with offerings in- 
adequate. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
bran $41.50@42, shorts $46@46.50. 

Hutchinson: The rising market seemed to 
stimulate feed interest. All offerings for 
spot or deferred shipment were readily 
absorbed. Quotations, Kansas City basis. 
bran $42.50@53, mill run $44.75@45.25, gray 
shorts $47@ 47.50. 

Salina: Demand is exceptionally good 
with prices advancing rapidly. Supplies 
are very scarce. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City: bran $42@42.50, gray shorts $46@47. 

Fort Worth: Good demand at prices $2.50 
up on bran and $4 up on shorts within a 
week. Quotations: carlots, wheat bran $48@ 
49, gray shorts $53@54, burlaps, deliv- 
ered TOP. 


St. Louis: Cash millfeed developed into a 





very tight situation. No immediate ship- 
ment offerings are obtainable. However, 
there is some business in the deferred. 
Quotations: bran $45@45.50, gray shorts 
$49@ 49.50. 


Toledo: The market is much stronger 
with mills even turning down orders. 
There has been a substantial advance from 
the low point when it looked as if feed 
was going still lower. Lowest price quoted 
is $50.50 for bran and $52.50 for flour midds, 
with offers being withdrawn. 


Buffalo: The scarcity of empty boxcars 
is curtailing millfeed output seriously. As 
a result, buyers who estimated their re- 
quirements closely are in need of feed and 
are bidding up prices sharply, which now 
are $2@3 over last week’s levels. Quo- 
tations, f.o.b. Buffalo, jutes: $45.50@46, 
standard midds. $48.50@49, flour midds. $49 
@49.50, red dog $52@52.50. 


Boston: Prices of millfeeds are $2.50@ 
3.50 higher in the Boston market. Gains 
were largely attributed to the sharp ad- 
vance in grain prices rather than to in- 
creased demand. The demand, while slight- 
ly improved, is not of a forcing nature 
but generally to augment declining inven- 
tories. Quotations: spring bran $52.50, mid- 
dlings $55.50, red dog $60. 


Philadelphia: An improved demand for 
millfeed is being attributed to a recent 
snowfall of 10” in the city itself and as 
much as 15” in nearby communities. It is 
believed that consumers are anxious to re- 
place the stocks because of warnings from 
every direction that deliveries are highly 
uncertain due to the shortage of boxcars. 
One mill telegraphed its local representa- 
tive instructions not to accept any more 
prompt delivery orders until further notice. 
Prices had a steady undertone, and all were 
above those of a week ago. Quotations: 
bran $53@54, standard midds. $55@56, red 
dog $58@59. 


Pittsburgh: Millfeed quotations are much 
higher. While the demand remains sstill 
far below normal, last week’s sales were 
above those for the past several months. 
Supplies remain plentiful. The movement 
of millfeeds to the market here is not 
steady and slower than for some weeks 
because of the shortage of cars. Quota- 
tions: bran $51.25, standard midds. $53.25, 
flour midds. $57, red dog $58, sacked, deliv- 
ered Pittsburgh. 


New Orleans: Millfeeds made large 
creases here last week, with wheat bran 
up $7 cwt to $50@52. Gray shorts in- 
creased about $4 cwt to $52@54. There 
was little interest at current prices except 
where purchasing was a necessity. 


in- 


Atlanta: Demand is only as needed at 
current prices, but the trend is strong; 
supplies are not heavy; wheat bran $52.35 


@52.50 for immediate, $51.35@53.10 for 
prompt; gray shorts $55.35@55.60 for im- 


mediate, $55.35@57.60 for prompt; standard 
wheat midds. $56.75@58. 

Portland: Prices withdrawn Feb. 28. 
Prices March 1 were $41 for mill run, $46 
for middlings. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FARM FORUM MEETING 
TO HEAR ABOUT EUROPE 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Dr. D. A. Fitz- 
Gerald, secretary general of the In- 
ternational Emergency Food Council, 
will analyze Europe’s future aii its 
relation to farm prices in the Upper 
Midwest at the Northwest Farm 
Forum here March 6. Dr. FitzGer- 
ald has just returned from the strick- 
en areas of Europe, to which Herbert 
Hoover has advised President Tru- 
man that $1,000,000,000 in food must 
be sent. 

Farmers attending the forum as 
guests of the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce will visit mills to see 
wheat ground into flour, observe re- 
search work being done with farm 
products and will make a tour of 
Minneapolis newspaper offices. 

Firms participating in the program 
by holding open house for the farm- 
ers include Northrup, King & Co; 
General Mills, Inc; Cargill, Inc; Min- 
neapolis-Moline Power Implement Co; 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange; Midland 
Co-operative Wholesale, and the Min- 
neapolis Star and Tribune. 








Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 





Chicago Board of Trade, Feb. 22, 1947 
(000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Baltimore ...... 37 as ve 224 
ae 235 oa se 116 
Buffalo ......... 23 1,144 108 382 
oo are eee ee a 316 oe 
New York ...... 91 + 172 
BROGR sg icivces 257 137 155 
Philadelphia .... o% ee 227 
OCR cp cesses 643 1,144 561 1,276 
Feb. 15, 1947 1,165 1,136 550 +1,558 
Feb. 23, 1946 7,940 1,449 105 650 
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April Allocations 





(Continued from page 9) 


Plains, and if the season is early, as 
it was last year, some of this coulg 
move in June. Department officials 
also pointed out that in May ang 
June increases of wheat exports are 
expected from Canada and Argentina, 

Meanwhile, the department's pur. 
chases of 1946 crop wheat needed to 
meet the 1946-47 export allocations 
have been virtually completed. Since 
July 1, 1946, the department has 
bought approximately 153,000,000 bus 
of wheat for export. This was in ad- 
dition to 30,000,000 bus owned by the 
department on June 30, 1946. 

While it is expected that a large 
volume of the allocations of flour, 
corn and other grains will be han- 
dled directly through commercial 
trade channels, the department's pur- 
chases of these commodities will be 
continued to complete its proportion 
of the allocations. 

U. S. GRAIN EXPORT PROGRAM 

APRIL, 1947 
(Thousands of Long Tons) 
Grain 


Claimant Wht. Fir. Cornf sorg. B'l'y Tot. 
SS Se eee i 23 27 ‘s es 11 
U. K. Pac.. *35 os 18 B 53 
SS 18 ee oe 18 % 26 
France & 

ee wes. Be 33 63 123 
Belgium .. 27 22 18 ‘5 67 
Netherlands 18 22 18 oo ; 58 
Norway ... 9 sD os oe ‘ 9 
Finland ... 9 a és bus : 9 
Portugal .. 9 ‘« 9 ee ‘ 18 
Switzerland .. 11 in v6 ‘ 11 
Austria ... 18 11 18 47 
: a Ae 9 ae oe 9 
oo 9 a as ie ; 9 
Greece .... 18 11 18 “ee én 47 
) Pe 63 55 90 ar -» 208 
Poland .... 18 11 18 os ee 47 
Mexico ... 20 oe o% +e ee 20 
Bolivia ... 9 ee és ee oe 9 
Hungary .. 9 0 ‘6 oe i 9 

Zones— 

Germany— 

U.S.-U.K.. 90 90 90 270 
Germany— 

French . 9 15 18 42 
Italy— 

U.S.-U.K 9 9 
Japan & 

Ryukus 63 11 63 18 - 8 163 
Korea . 8 be 9 ss 1¢ 43 
Gen. Lic. & 

Misc. 5 80 22 s ‘ 90 

Total 502 430 490 54 24 1,500 
Cargoes— 

Grain ... 56 54 6 3 119 

Bushels (flour in wheat equivalent)— 
Wheat, 18,741,000; flour, 16,053,000: corn, 
19,600,000; grain sorghums, 2,160,000, bar- 


ley, 1,120,000; total, 57,674,000. 
*“Clears’”—one third of April-June quota. 
tIncludes corn grits and meal at corn 

equivalent (commercial procurement) xt op- 

tion of claimant. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United 

States as compiled by the secretary of the 

Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s 

omitted), of date Feb. 22: 











Wheat Corn Oats Rye B’ley 
Baltimore. 289 2,188 530 =. 1137 3 
Buffalo 1,842 1,807 1,214 313-549 
Afloat .. 319 az i eis oe 
Chicago .. 752 6,956 1,233 405 727 
Duluth ... 2,778 2,100 268 5 1,730 
Ft. Worth. 3,788 226 117 9 
Galveston. 1,903 1,341 ay os 
Hutchinson 56,111 a nh es 122 
Ind’napolis 1,086 1,477 134 143 +: 
Kan. City. 7,222 4,173 142 45 430 
Milwaukee 22 283 244 .. 4,667 
Minn’apolis 1,780 892 665 703 7,795 
New Orl 322 1,496 15 ie . 
New York. 173 aK 2 : 
Omaha 3,742 2,222 130 200 (377 
Peoria ... + 674 mi ai 48 
Philad’phia 546 1,546 53 60 =: 118 
Sx. City .. 9 310 16 = ma 
St. Joseph 1,199 1,103 525 “s 45 
St. Louis . 1,889 2,224 100 ki, 16 
Wichita .. 1,992 4 23 ie : 
Total .. 36,604 31,195 5,409 1,833 16,966 
Total Feb. 
23, 1946 . 47,041 22,660 30,095 3,574 13,207 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BILL PROPOSES “MADE 
IN WASHINGTON” LABEL 


Olympia, Wash.—A bill has been 
introduced in the state legislature 
proposing that all articles manufac- 
tured in the state of Washington be 
marked, branded or tagged with the 
legend “made in Washington.” The 
measure is designated at House Bill 
305. 
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portion THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
‘RAM SALINA, KANSAS 
y Tot. 
1 
53 
; WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 
‘ We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
B est producers of rye flour in the state. 
i WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 
9 
i GLOBE MILLING CO. 
o ; WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
; ‘*Wisconsin'Makes‘the'Best'Rye'Flour” 
270 ; 
42 
9 are 
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“45 gained through our own laboratory results from this selected grain 
16 tests of the grain with which we are milled under scientifically controlled 
P. working supplements our many conditions. You can have SAPPHIRE 
16,966 years of experience in dealing with FLOUR tailor-made for your individ- 
fl this particular type of wheat. Every ual baking formula. For exactly the 
Siam modern laboratory flour you want, con- 
_ device known to tact one of our rep- ba ne 
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MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS) MONTANA 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
MONTREAL - CANADA 


MILLS AT — MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 
CABLE ADDRESS OGILVIE MONTREAL ALL CODES USED 








LITERATURE 





Following are summaries of re- 
cent publications of interest. In 
most cases copies of the book- 
lets or other literature can be 
obtained by writing the compa- 
nies mentioned or The Miller 
Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


v ¥ 


Accident Prevention 


After two and a half years of re- 
search and preparation, the Nation- 
al Safety Council has published its 
new “Accident Prevention Manual for 
Industrial Operations,’ which the 
Council believes is the most compre- 
hensive treatment of the fundmentals 
of safety available in one volume. 


The 544-page manual, containing 
400 illustrations, charts and tabula- 
tions, is intended as a handy and 
authoritative source of accident pre- 
vention information for safety di- 
rectors, safety engineers and fore- 
men. Each of the 14 major divi- 
sions of the book is preceded by a 
summarizing index for quick loca- 
tion of general topics, while a 12-page 
detailed alphabetical index at the 
back gives access to details. 


The manual is available to both 
members and nonmembers of the 
Council. Further information may 
be obtained by writing the National 
Safety Council, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 


¥ ¥ 


Energy in Color 


How scientific use of the energy 
in color is currently employed in the 
nation’s plants and factories to in- 
crease over-all efficiency is shown 
graphically in a new full-color, 32- 
page booklet now being published by 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

With facts and figures, plus nu- 
merous views of actual use of color 
in manufacturing and _ processing 
plants, the booklet demonstrates how 
industrial officials, by following the 
principles of color dynamics, can ‘‘(1) 
promote continuity of employment, 
(2) improve efficiency of operation, 
and (3) maintain quality of produc- 
tion.” 


In a special section the booklet 
outlines the scientific facts about 
color. 

Individual sections are devoted to 
the use of color on machinery and 
equipment; on walls and ceilings, and 
on floors, aisles, and mobile equip. 
ment with emphasis on color for 
safety. Each section is illustrateq 
with full-color applications. A spe- 
cial section contains simplified and 
practical material specifications for 
industrial painting. 

Copies of the booklet are available 
at no cost from Dept. NIB, Public 
Relations Department, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., 632 Duquesne Way, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


- = 


Small Business Aids . 


The Department of Commerce of- 
fice of small business, in the words 
of Director J. L. Kelly, is “draw- 
ing on the wealth of business man- 
agement and progressive operation 
ideas to be found in: articles appear- 
ing in the leading trade publications.” 

In one of its programs of direct 
aid to small business, OSB is pre- 
paring and sending to the field offices 
a series of practical discussions called 
“Small Business Aids.” Prepared in 
response to questions and problems 
arising among small business men in 
the field, they are of two kinds. 


The Small Business Aids already 
released are mainly abstracts of arti- 
cles appearing in trade magazines, 
selected because they answer current 
small business problems in practical 
language or because they outline 
methods whereby some small busi- 
ness increased its profits. The sec- 
ond type of Small Business Aids is 
made up of case studies—proven solu- 
tions to problems which have been 
answered by individual small busi- 
ness men. 


The series is being used in the 
agency’s program of counseling busi- 
ness men. More than 46 of the con- 
densations have been issued as “Small 
Business Aids.” 


They are available for reference 
at all the 77 Department of Com- 
merce field offices, and are already 
being used, less extensively, by 
chambers of commerce, trade as- 
sociations and other groups inter- 
ested in counseling operators of new 
and growing businesses. 






















“VICTORY” - 
“WOODLAND” 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 








BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 


CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





- “HOMELAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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CABLE: LAKURON ce TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


Courtesy C.N.R. 


PURITY + THREE STARS MONCTON, NEW BRUNE 


The first Europeans to dwell in the 


\ ste =o locality of Moncton were French. In 

CANADA CREAM + STERLING [eeeomatonte 
iN 7 dwelling. From a busy shipbuilding 

centre in its early days, today Moncton’s 

prosperity depends mainly on its railway 

activities and the fact that it is an im- 

G we EAT WW é ST portant distributing centre. It is the 
regional headquarters for the Atlantic 

region of the Canadian National Rail- 

8 AT T L b ways. Air service by T.C.A. offers rapid 
communication with Magdalen Islands, 

Prince Edward Island, Saint John, 


M A H T L A N D Montreal and Newfoundland. 
Moncton attracts many visitors with 
its wealth of historical background, and 
| U Le) N a natural phenomenon, The ‘“‘Bore’’, a 
tidal wave often reaching a height of five 


feet, which comes up the Petitcodiac 
River twice in every twenty-four hours. 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY * ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


wae Si SOIR LOE OILERS BEE NE tk OT a 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Lid. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour “BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
Henn iubdedin: “Weeenane”’ ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 

















MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. W. S. KIMPTON & SONS he... PRATT GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS . Exporter 
Oslo Adress: Established Flour Millers FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS SS 
sere 1804 MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 68 King Street, Evst SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia Cables: “GLUTEN,” Melbourne TORONTO, CANADA OaBLE ADDRESS, ‘‘GILLESPIE,” SYDNEY 























The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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James fichardson & Sons 


Grain 


erchants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” 
























PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 


Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office —- TORONTO, CANADA 
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Price Supports 





(Continued from page 70) 


and growers made extensive use of 


fertilizer and improved practices. . 


The average yield was 184 bus an 
acre, compared with 124 bus for the 10 
years 1934 through 1943 and a previous 
high record of 155 bus. The acreage 
was at least one fifth smaller than 
that of 1928 -and was the smallest 
since 1892, but the crop was a record 
of close to 475,000,000 bus. We real- 
ize, of course, that:it.is impossible 
to anticipate the kind of yield in- 
creases we had in 1946. In passing 
I might say the 1947 goal is 375,- 
000,000 bus. 

In potatoes, we have an example 
of the results of improved technology 
and a shift of acreage from lower to 
higher yielding areas. We also have 
an example of shifting demand. Mili- 
tary orders were down; potatoes were 
not so desirable as grain for foreign 
relief because of shipping and stor- 
age problems, and domestic consump- 
tion continued low in relation to pre- 
war. Our own people had the money 
to buy potatoes. They were eating 
about 15% more food per capita than 
before the war, but they were using 
4 lbs less potatoes per capita. 

Here we also have an example of 
the waste that results from surplus 
production. We were prepared for 
the possibility of a surplus, and we 
acted promptly and aggressively. 
Yet we have not been able to find any 
use for perhaps as many as 20,000,000 
bus. Millions of bushels more have 
gone to livestock and by-product uses. 
In my November letter to this com- 
mittee, I outlined our efforts to han- 
dle the potato surplus. I do not wish 
to repeat the details of that effort at 
this time. 


Heavy Losses Certain 


But I would like to repeat one very 
significant fact. It’s our estimate 
that the 1946 potato price support 
program could involve expenditures 
of $100,000,000, and that we may re- 
cover no more than $20,000,000, leav- 
ing a net loss of about $80,000,000. 
This does not take into account the 
cost in terms of soil fertility, which 
will have to be replaced, probably 
with some government assistance. 
The dollar loss figures do not take 
into account the cost in terms of 
wasted productive effort that might 
have been used for something the 
nation needed. 

Despite our announced plan of with- 
holding price support from potatoes 
grown in excess of acreage goals, we 
anticipate the possibility of heavy 
losses on potatoes again in 1947 and 
1948 unless weather intervenes. Un- 
der the law, we see no alternative. 
The price support of 90% of parity 
will encourage continued production 
of potatoes above requirements. Even 
if general economic conditions are 
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very good and potato yields consider. 
ably below those of this year, sub; 
stantial losses might occur. 


Nor are potatoes our only worry, 


Surplus Eggs a Threat 


The mandatory support level may 
encourage the production of more 
eggs than producers can market 
above the support level when exports 
decline. If our present export pos- 
sibilities all materialize, we may lose 
very little if any money on eggs in 
1947. But, by the end of 1948 the 
prospective loss on eggs might be sub- 
stantial if general economic conditions 
are the best we can now hope for, 
In case of a recession bad enough to 
cut national income to the level of 
early wartime, the loss might be 
more than $100,000,000. 

In this connection, I should like to 
submit to you for the record a copy 
of. a letter sent to me by the Asso- 
ciated Poultry and Egg Industries, 


‘composed of nine organizations. It 


states that application of the Steagall 


_amendment to the poultry and egg 


industry would delay and complicate 
the problems of readjustment for pro. 
ducers and all segments of the indus- 
try, rather than assist in readjust- 
ment to a peacetime basis. The letter 
urges me to do all I can to get poul- 
try and poultry products removed 
from provisions of the Steagall 
amendment. That’s a very strong 
stand. I don’t know whether a poll 
of all poultrymen and poultry inter- 
ests would back it up, and I’m 
sure there is some better way 
to work out that problem with the 
poultry interests than for the gov- 
ernment to go back on its promise. 
In addition to potatoes and eggs, 
several other commodities probably 
will offer problems by the end of 
1948 under any set of economic condi- 
tions we can see in the realm of pos- 
sibility. The cotton export program 
at present rates of payment is likely 
to cost more than $100,0U0,000 dur- 
ing the two years of price supports. 
By the way, these estimates don’t 
include costs of storage, handling, 
deterioration, or administration; nor 
do they include any estimate of losses 
due to devaluation of inventories if 
prices drop. Wool purchase and re- 
sale might be another major item. 
And there are possibilities of losing 
some money on flaxseed and peanuts. 
CCC is almost certain to have consid- 
erable sums tied up in carrying stocks 
of the basic commodities, especially 
grains and cotton, by the end of 1948. 


Vegetable Supports Possible 


It is conceivable that we could run 
into a situation in which we would 
feel obligated to put considerable 
money into fruit and vegetable price 
support. Dairy products are a ques- 
tion mark at the moment. Ninety per 
cent of parity wouldn’t do much to 
bring dairy production into balance 
with competing types of production 
even under relatively unfavorable eco- 
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nomic conditions generally. In that 
case, should “the price support pro- 

be used as an incentive to en- 
courage dairy production, even if it 
meant supporting prices at 100% or 
more of parity? There is no legal 
prohibition against doing that. The 
law says “not less” than 90%. That’s 
another matter on which you might 
like to get both expert and grassroots 
opinion. ‘ 

If what I’m saying:here today gets 
into the papers and out on the radio, 
[hope it will not be said that Secre- 
tary Anderson has opposed price sup- 
ports or advocated lower farm prices. 

I realize that I am raising serious 
questions and presenting difficult 
problems. But I am not suggesting 
for an instant that we back down 
from the spirit of the government’s 
commitments to farmers. That would 
be unthinkable. We would do better 
to pay the bill, whatever the cost, for 
that would still be a part of the cost 
of the war. It took money to pay 
cost-plus war contracts, to finance 
tremendous plants, to pay off when 
the contracts were terminated. All 
that was part of the cost of the war. 
The farmer didn’t ask for cost-plus 
contracts or new plants or a contract 
termination payoff. But he does 


want and deserve price protection 


that will give him a chance to ad- 
just his production of war crops on 
astable market. He did not and does 
not want to go on producing for a 
wartime pattern of demand when 
that results in waste of production, 
effort, money and soil. I know the 
Congress did not and does not 
want that either. I know the 
general public did not and does not 
want that. 

All right, what are we all going 
todo about it? I never heard of an 
agreement that could not be altered by 
mutual consent. And most people 
are not too stubborn to do it when it 
will benefit both sides. I think we 
can find solutions to the problems be- 
fore us that will satisfy..many more 
farmers than are satisfied by the pres- 
ent arangement and will satisfy all 
the rest of us. 

Personally, I am convinced that 
whatever changes are made should 
have the general approval of farm 
people—those who stand to gain or 
lose directly. The Department of Ag- 
riculture will do everything it can to 
co-operate in working out a solution. 
I hope you will ask us for facts and 
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opinions on proposals that come 
along. We have extensive facilities 
and trained people who should be 
able to help greatly. I am not in- 
terested in bargaining for an “out.” 
If the people want the program 
we’ve got, they deserve to have it. 
But if something better can be pro- 
posed, I’ll do all I can to help make 
it work. 

My suggestion, if I may presume 
on your courtesy, is that you develop 
a timetable that will enable us to 
meet some immediate questions and 
then provide the long-range policy in 
plenty of time for farmers to plan 
their 1948 operations. Early legisla- 
tive action is also desirable on the 
CCC. As you know, CCC has been the 
principal agency through which price 
support operations have been carried 
out. The life of CCC as an agency 
of the United States expires on June 
30, 1947. Moreover, the Government 
Corporations Control Act requires 
that the corporation obtain a federal 
charter prior to June 30, 1948, if it is 
to continue as an agency of the Unit- 
ed States. In view of the vital role 
played by CCC in the carrying out 
of price support operations, the price 
support policy of the government 
will, to a very large extent, depend 
upon legislative action with respect 
to the corporation. 

Obviously, if there is to be any 
change in the potato program for 
this year, or in any other program 
for this year, it should be made im- 
mediately. 

It would also be helpful if we 
could get started on the programs 
authorized by the Research and Mar- 
keting Act of 1946, which was spon- 
sored by the present and the former 
chairmen of this committee, and on 
any other measures which may help to 
enlarge or maintain markets. 

I appreciate your courtesy in let- 
ting me talk over these things with 
you, and I assure you my co-opera- 
tion as you seek the answer to these 
price support problems. I consider 
them as among the most fundamen- 
tally important ones in the history 
of American agriculture. 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


(Questions on page 37) 














1. True. The wetting of the pans 
decreases to some extent the amount 
of shrinkage of the dough during 
baking. 

2. True. The use of some mo- 

- lasses in the formula will also help. 
However, the molasses should not be 
of too high a grade as in that case 
the flavor will be too mild to pro- 
duce a more pronounced flavor. 


3. False. They are very apt to 
pop up in the center when placed 
too close together on the pans. The 
popping up may be due to rolling 
the dough up too tightly. 


4. True. This procedure requires 
a little more work but the results 
more than compensate for this. 


5. False. Many bakers are under 
the impression that this is a neces- 
sary procedure. It will be found 
that excellent results will be obtained 
by allowing the syrup to cool as low 
as 140° F. should that be convenient. 

6. True. A tight cover should be 
placed on the container and in a few 
days the sugar will soften up and 
be ready for use. 

7. False. It is not necessary to 
make any changes in the fermenta- 
tion time of the dough. 

8. True. In many shops this is 
hard to control due to the make-up 
units being near the ovens. In some 
shops, intermediate proof is given in 
the fermentation room. This is an 
excellent procedure. 


9. False. This procedure is not 
recommended as it is more difficult 
to produce a uniform product. At 
one time it was the general opinion 
that when the two were mixed to- 
gether better results were obtained, 
but this practice has been pretty well 
eliminated due to proof to the con- 
trary. 

10. True. Cooling the bread in 
a drafty room is also a contributing 
factor to this trouble. 

11. True. The use of buttermilk in 
bread as a “rope” preventative is 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


HUMBERSTONE+ MONTREAL - MONCTON 
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recognized. It is recommended that 
powdered buttermilk be used which 
has a standard acidity. When re. 
placing sweet milk with buttermilk 
some slight adjustment in fermenta. 
tion may have to be made. 

12. True. About 1% to 2 oz of gel. 
atin should be added for each 10 }hbs 
of sugar used. The gelatin should 
be thoroughly dissolved before it js 
added. When adding the gelatin, the 
glaze should not be beaten but stirred 
slowly. The addition of some milk 
powder also helps to set the glaze, 

13. False. Best results will be ob- 
tained by taking the doughs slightly 
on the old side. The flavor of the 
bread will be improved. 

14. True. This is undoubtedly due 
to the larger shops having better 
control over the fermentation and 
proofing of the dough. Proper oven 
temperature and machining is also 
an important factor. 

15. False. If the bread is baked 
in,a cool oven, the dough should be 
scaled somewhat heavier. A loaf of 
bread baked in a hot oven would 
have a smaller baking loss than a loaf 
baked ‘in a cool oven. 

16. False. Many bakers are under 
the impression that a quart measure 


holds 2 lbs. A quart of eggs will 
weigh about 2 Ibs 2 oz. 
17. False. Corn syrup is seldom 


used as the only sweetening agent 
in bread making as it has a tendency 
to produce a soggy, gummy loaf of 
bread. Corn syrup is only about two 
fifth as sweet as cane or beet sugar. 

18. True. The flavor will also be 
somewhat affected as the flour par- 
tially dries out and takes on a sweet, 
nutty flavor. 

19. True. There is no chemical dif- 
ference between cane or beet sugar. 
A difference in granulation would 
have an effect on certain types of 
baked goods. For example, a finer 
granulation would be very apt to 
decrease the spread in certain types 
of cookies. 

20. False. This fault is generally 
due to the pans not having enough 
space between them. The side of 
the loaves are not baked enough due 
to the poor circulation of heat, and 
collapse during the cooling period. 
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The little girl in the zoological park 
tossed bread crumbs to the stork 
which greedily gobbled them and 
pobbed its head toward her for more. 


“What kind of a bird 
mama?” the child asked. 

The mother answered that it was 
a stork. 

“Q-o-0,” the little girl cried. 
course—it recognizes me!” 


e¢¢ 
Akind-hearted gentleman saw a lit- 
tle boy trying to reach the door bell. 
He rang the bell for him, then said: 
“What now, my little man?” 
“Run like hell,” said the little boy, 
“that’s what I’m going to do.” 


¢¢¢ 
“Did you hear about the girl who 
went to the fancy dress ball in a suit 
of armor?” 
“No, what happened?” 
“Nothing.” 
¢ ¢ 


Sweet Young Thing: We've been 
waiting a long time for that mother 
of mine. 

Young Man: Hours, I should say. 

Sweet Young Thing: Oh, Jack, this 
is so sudden! 

¢ ¢ 


He: I’m thinking of asking some 
girl to marry me. What do you think 
of the idea? 

She: It’s a great idea, if you ask 


me. is 
¢$¢ ¢ 


All men are born free and equal— 
but some of them grow up and get 


married. 
¢¢¢ 


Two city girls, who were staying 
at the lake for the summer, bought 
a pig to take care of the garbage 
problem. When they were ready to 
go back to the city they advertised 


is that, 


“Of 
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the pig for sale in the country paper. 
A farmer inquired about the price of 
the pig and was told: . 

“Well, we paid $15 for him new, 
but we used him all summer. Do 
you think $12 is too much?” 


¢¢¢ 


“T counted 10, your honor, and then 
began speaking to myself.” 

“Then why did your neighbor strike 
you?” 

“He overheard my private conver- 


sation.” 
e¢¢ 


Lecturer: If I’ve talked too long, 
it’s because I forgot my watch and 
there’s no clock in this hall. 

Voice in Back: If you’ll just turn 
around, there’s a calendar on the wall 
behind you. 

¢?¢ ¢ 


Customer (after clerk has taken 
down all but one of the bottles on 
the shelves): I don’t really want to 
buy any medicine today. I was only 
looking for a friend. 

Clerk: Well, madam, if you think 
your friend is hiding in the other one, 
T’ll be glad to take it down. 


e¢¢ ¢ 

The absent-minded professor 
walked into the village barber shop 
and requested a haircut. 

“Certainly, sir,” said the barber. 
“Would you mind taking off your 
hat?” 

The professor hurriedly complied. 
“I’m sorry,” he apologized. “I didn’t 
know there were ladies present.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 
Joe: My wife says that if I don’t 
give up golf she’ll leave me. 
Moe: Hard luck, I'd say. 
Joe: Yes, I'll miss her. 


e¢¢¢ 


The company cook brought in a 
plateful of extremely thin slices of 
bread and butter, which rather dis- 
mayed his hungry battalion. 

“Did you cut these, sergeant?” 
asked one. 

“Yes—I cut them,” came the stern 
reply. 

“Oh,” went on the soldier. 
right, I’ll shuffle and deal.” 


e¢¢ ¢ 
Kind Lady: And how would you 
like a nice chop? 
Weary Tramp: That all depends, 
lady! Is it lamb, pork or wood? 


“All 


LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co. ...... eccccee -. 650 
Acme-Evans Co. ...eseeeeereees eoccce 50 
Acme Flour Mills Co. .....-eeeeeeecees 50 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd...... 71 
Alva Roller Mills ......++++++ ecccccece 
Amber Milling Co. ......csecceeses coce @ 
Amendt Milling Co. .......-+e+.+ een 75 
American Bag Co. ........-+. eccccccoes 
American Bakers Machinery Co........ 37 
American Cyanamid Co. ....-+++sese++ 
American Dry Milk Institute, Ine. rere ye 18 
American Flours, Inc. ......-+ cocce 36 
American Machine & Foundry Co. boscece 81 
Ames Harris Neville Co. .....-++ee+++5 51 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. .........- Center Insert 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc........++++++ 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. .....++++:. 67 
Arnold Milling Co. ...cecescccescceces 61 
Arrow Milla, Inc. ....cccecccccsceee oe 22 
Atkinson Milling Co. ...eeseeeeeeerees 2 
Bagpack, Inc. ...cereecercerccrveveece 
Bang, Flemming ....--ersesserees ere | 
Barnett & Record Co. ....... cocccesces OF 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co....... ooo 
Bay State Milling Co. .......s+eeeeeeee+ 22 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. ....-seeeeeeeeess 28 
Big Jo Flour Mille .....--sss+eee+ eoece 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. .....-eeeeeeeees 
Black Bros. Flour Mills........-++++e++++ 44 
Blair Milling Co. ....eeeeeereees seduces OF 
Blake, J. He. .occccccceseees ecccece e 
lodgett, Frank H, Inc. ce eees coccsecese OF 
Horden Co. cescesecscetecsseveees evccee 52 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co.. cone OE 
Lowsher, N. P., Co. .sceeccececceccece 
Bradley & Baker ....... eoccceccece coe FO 
Lrey & Sharpless .....-.eeeeceesevvese 
Broenniman Co., Inc. ...e+-eseees eoece 
Brownold, M. S., CO..ssesceeserssecece 70 
Brown’s Hungarian Corp. ...+++++e«. oo 
Bryo Company, The ....sseerseseereees 
Buhler Mill & Blevator Co. ......--++++ 60 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld ...... ecccce soeee OS 
Bunge Blevator Corp. ..-++++++eeeeers 66 
Cameron, John F., & Co......- éevoeces 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd...... eeccecce coos 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd........- 92 
Canadian Mill & Blevator Co.......... 62 
Cannon Valley Milling Co......-ssee++s 6 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc......++++++se++ 
Cargill, Incorporated .....+eeeesserees 66 
Carr, P. E., & Carr, Pedro, Jr......+-- 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd.......+.+++ 71 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co. .......-+-+ 51 
Central Bag & Burlap Co........+++++ ° 
Chandler, Arthur L., & Co....... eevee 
Chapman & Smith .....eseeereeeeecers 62 
Chase Bag Co. ..eeeseseecees bssstosne Te 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co.........-+- 
Checkerboard Blevator Co. .....- eee 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R.. be oce 
Chickasha Milling Co. ...... eevevcscce 49 
Chubb & SOM ..cceccscceceerersecceee 67 
Coatsworth & Cooper, “Lta. Covaveth eons 93 
Cohen, Felix .....seececcccceececeeses 71 
Colborne Mfg. Co. ...seeeeeeeeecececes 81 
Coleman, David, Inc, ....eeeeeeeeeeees 70 
Colorado Milling & Blevator Co........ 34 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. ....... 75 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co......+.++++- 64 
Continental Grain Co. ....ereseeeseecs 67 
Corn Products Sales Co.....-sseseseees 43 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co......-++-+e+++ 71 
Crawford & LOW ..cesceeessceereeecere 71 
Cream of Wheat Corp. ......sseeeseees 67 
Crete Mille ThE ..cccccccccccsscsceres 37 
Crookston Milling Co. ......eeeeeeerees 60 
Crown Bag Co. .useseerecssecccvceres 23 
Crown MiB ...cccccccvccrccccecsscces 51 
Dairymen’s League Co-operative Associ- 
ation, ING ..-seeeeeeeees cccccccoces 26 
Davis & Company .....seeeecreeveeeeee 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. ....... 67 
Day Co, cccccccccccccvcccccsccscsscere 
De Lisser, AMGrew .....-.eeeeceeveees 70 
De Stefano, Ulysses ........eeeeeeeeeee 70 
De Swaan, A. ...eeee+> eccccccccecccece 71 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. .....eeeeeeeeees 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc.......... 81 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. .......seee0. 29 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc. ........-seeees 44 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. ..........++. 90 
Doughnut Corporation of America...... 74 
Dow Chemical Co. .....ceeececcecccees 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. .......... 51 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc. .......-- 70 
Dunwoody Institute ............eeeees 





E 


Eagle Roller Mill Co. ........seeeeees 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co.......... eee 
Enns Milling Co. ......... ee 
Entoleter Division, gad Car Heating 
@& Tighting Coe., INC. .cccccccscccese . 
Basmueller C0. ..ccccccccccccccccceces 
WVARS DEMING GO. .rccvccccsscvccvecces 


Farmers & Merchants Milling Co....... 
VPOPGURar BOR. «ccccccccccsvcccccccces 
Federal Mill, Inc. 
Fennell, Spence & Co. 
Ferbo Co. 
Finger Lakes Division of Arrow 

Milla, Inc. ...cscceee eevceecees 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. ............+. 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s ........-+.+05 ° 
Flour Mills of America, Inc........... 
Pe, SUE 50650 b6-6:0:50 0560 66 00800e eds 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd........ 
| TR eee 
Freeman Food Products Co. .......... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills............ 


G 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
Garland Milling Co. ....... ecb Hebe ene 
General Baking Co. ...... ob ecnceeseve 
General Mill Equipment Co. 
General Mills, Inc. 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 
Globe MiMInG Co. ..cccccccccccccccecs 
Godde, Albert, Bedin, Inc. ............ 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd.........ss.e00- 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co.......... 
Goodlander Mills Co. 
Great Bend Milling Company.......... 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd............ 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co....... erccccecs 
Grippeling & Verkley 


H 


Haaky Mfg. C0. .ccccccccccccccccceces 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co........ 
Hachmeister, Inc. ...... 
Hamm, J. M., & C. Mirceesesseseseees 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co............+- 
Hardesty Milling Co. .........+... noes 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd........... 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Ine. 
Hart-Carter Co. ....+s-+- eocccccccces 
Heide, Henry, Inc. 
Henkel Flour Mills ......cseeeeeeeeees 
Hoffman, U. S., Machinery Corp........ 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. ........s6+5 
Holland-America Line 
Holland Engraving Co. 
Hookway, F. E., & Co., Ltd............ 
eee NONE Oy. -55.45-660-460.66.600405666 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co...... coccccce 
BiOtel  PIGFE GO COPtes vec ccicccsevicce 
Howie, The J. K., Co....... eccccccccce 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Hunter Milling Co. 


Igleheart Bros., Inc. ...c.cccccccccccs 
Imba, J. Fi. BUMS Coie ci ccvcceccovas 
Industrial Fumigant Co., Inc...... Sees 
International Milling Co. 

Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


J 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co............. 
Jas & Van Walbeek ........ coccecevecs 
Jennison, W. J., Co. 
Jewell, L. R., & SOM... cc ccccccccsccces 
Johansen, Anth., 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction “Co. 

Joseph, I. S., CO., INC... .cccccccccccees 
Junction City Milling Co...........+.. 


K 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co.... 
Kansas Flour Mills Company.......... 
Kansas Milling Co. 
Kats, Max, Bag CoO.....scccccccccsces oe 
Kelly-Erickson Co. ...... eo eecccccwes ° 
Kelly Flour Co. 
Kelly, William, Milling Co............. 
Kenser, Charles H. 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc...........+++ 
Kimpton, W. S., & Son8.........eeeeees 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co.......... nee 
King Midas Flour Mills............e.++. 
King Milling Co. 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc......... 
Koerner, John B., & Co... 





41 


68 


L 


La Grange Mills ....... eccccce 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., “Lta.. 


Lakeside Milling Co., — Sppitegeottne 
Larrowe Mills, Inc. .......sceeseeveees 


Lathrop Grain Corporation ...... bees 
Lever Brose. G0. .ccccccccccsccccccccccs 
Lexington Mill & Elevator CO... ccccese 
Loken & CO. .cccccccccscccccces coecce 
Loong, W. B., GO. ccccccccccccscccccscces 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. ......e++ee+- 
-_Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc.......... ooew 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co.......cccccees 


M 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd.......... eoccce 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd............ 
McLean, W. D. ........- eccccce eccccee 
MOVE & Geiccccccvcvese 62 segue eee 
Maney Milling Co. ...ccccccccee ecocce 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd....... ties 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd..........0+- 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc........... eoeee 
N. V. ‘Meelunie,” Amsterdam......... 
Mennel Milling Co. ...... esldevcececesce 
Merck & Co., InC......cc.eeeeees 66 tee 
Merrill, Harold A. ..cccccccccceccees 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. ......... baus.cn 
Midland Flour Milling Co....... Saveses 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc........ 
Milling Engineers, Inc. ..........6+- ‘ 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau. 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. .........e06. 
Minot Flour Mill Co.......cecesseceees 
Monsanto Chemical Co. .......-ee-e00% 
Montana Flour Mille Co...........-+++ 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co........... 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co. ......sseeeeeee 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co.. Prrerrrrrr: 
Morrison Milling ME" olathe 64:68:00.65:6.0 08 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Lta.. cecceceeves 
Moundridge Milling _ Src err Tae re . 


N 


National Alfalfa Dehydrating & 
Milling Co. .... Serer rr 
National Almond Products Co. peccecccce 
National Cotton Council of America.... 
National Grain Yeast Corp.......... aoe 
Neahr, M. Jip & CO.c.ccccccccccesccecs 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co.. Terry 
Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr........ bb OORERCS 
Neill, Robert, Ltd. ...... 
New Century Co. ...... ec ecccecccccece 
New Era Milling Co. ......... ees eeee 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co............- 
Newton Milling & Blevator Co......... 
Noblesville Milling Co. ......... eeceee 
Norenberg & Belsheim ...........+. coe 
Norris Grain Co......sceeesceseeeee vee 
North Dakota Mill & Blevator ecccceee 
Norton, Willis, Co. ......... 
Norvell-Williams, Inc. ° 
Novadel-Agene Corp. ........++- .-Cover 


O 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd....... eevee 

Omega Machine Co. (Division of 
Builders Iron Foundry) ...... ecccces 

Osieck & Co. 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co. 
Paniplus Company .......- 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 
Patterson, C. J., Co. 
Pearlstone, H. S., Co. 
Peek Bros. 
Peterson Oven Co. 
Pfeffer Milling Co. coeooces 
Pfizer, OChas., & Co., InG....ccccccccses 
Pillman & Phillips ......... obeevssecs 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. ....ccccce 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia 
Chemical Division .......eeeeeeees ee 
Pratt, R. C. 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Prina, Frank R., Corp. 
Procter & Gamble ........eeeeeeee: 46, 


Q 


Quaker Oats Company ........-.+se++5 


Raible, J. -- Co bi cc botocdocdetes eters 
Red River Milling Co. 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co......... 
Red Wing Milling Co.........+..+- eevve 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd........ 
Richmond Mfg. Co. 
Riegel Paper Corp. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd. ......... 
Robinson Milling Co. ....... coevvese 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd.. cone 
Rodney Milling Co. 


67 
81 


81 


60 


32 


90 


71 


Rogers Bros. Seed Co....... BORE B O00 o05 
Ross Milling Bee ereesh* esos 
Ruoff, An, & CO.cccccscccees 

Russell, D. T., & Baird, Lta.. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co............... 
Russell Milling Co. ...ccsscccscessces, 
Rutherford, W. H., & Co............., 


S 


St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc.. 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd..... 
St. Regis Sales Corporation .........., 
Saxony Mills 


ee ee es 


Schultz, Baujan & Co....... 
Boett, BAWMMMBS, TAGs cccccccccccdeccccce 
Security Milling Co., Inc............... 
Seedburo Equipment Co. ............. 
Service Bag & Burlap Co., Inc......... 
Shellabarger Mills ............. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. ........ 
BHEVEIOVS, FT. J. ecsccccccvccccccccces ‘ 
Short, J. Fi, BEUIME COiecccccccccccess 
Siebel Institute of Technology ....... 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. ..... 
Simpson-Romeiser-Evans Grain Co. .... 
Skandinavisk Mel Import ............. 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc............. 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Southwestern Laboratories ......... 
Spillers, Ltd. ... 
I I WN 555 dis EM G46855.0 60060 00 
Spokane Flour Mills Co. ...,....+.+.... 
BSPTAKS B GO, coceccoccscedseccccescsss 
Springfield Milling Corp. .............. 
Sprout-Waldron & Co. ......eseeeee-es 
Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell- Miller or 
NE ME 1o.5:6 05.6 5.6055 056164.660 0000 
Standard Brands, Inc. ............. 54, 
Standard Milling Co. .......... 
Stannard, Collins & Co. 
Stivers, Theo. ..... SE PESEAES694.0666.5 00% 
Stock, F. W., & Sons, Inc............. 
Stolp & Co., Ltd.. 
DEPMCCO PRE GD. is ccweccsccccccece ‘ 
Strisik, 8. R., Co. ...... Coeccccce 
Sullivan & Kennedy ... 
SOs B@ GB « cc cesevesses 


T 


Tanner-Bvans-Siney Corp. .......... ‘ 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd............. 
TORMMEC Ge TONG GO ccses ccs cccscccces 
Terminal Flour Mills Co.......... 
Textile Bag Manufacturers ‘Association. 
PROMAS, A, VAUBNED 6 cecccececcccese 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc. ........ 
TIGSWACHE GION: Go. cescpcsvccsccccss 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc........... 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 
WOM GO GR ceccsiccciicccccescee 
TOPBURES TEMES GG. cecvcccccccceses. 
TWitt GIF BENCHING GO, cscecccccccces 


U 


WHIMSAR GrOlR OG. cssccccccseveccecss 
Union Machinery Co. ......e.eeeeeeees 
Union Pacific Railroad ...... 
United Grain Growers, Ltd. .......... 
Urban, George, Milling Co. 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders ........sece005 


eee eee eee ee eee 


eee ee eeeeeeeerseee 


eee eee essere 


Valier & Spies Milling Company...... 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders ...... eeeee 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. .........+.-- 
Verhoeff’s Meel-Import ...........-.:- 
Victor Chemical Works ..........+-+:: 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 
Vis, P. Gin & Odreccees eeeecceccoccers 
VOSS: BEIM GO. cceedeccibeccccoccccs 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland ......... 


W 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc..... 
Walnut Creek Milling Co....... oe beee 
Wamego Milling Co. ...... wTrrreTiTTt il 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. 
Weber Flour Mills Co..... 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co.... 4 
Western Assurance Co. .. 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd.. 
Western Milling Co. ........seseeeees 
Western Star Mill Co. ......... Seenece 
Western Waterproofing Co. 
White & Co. ....... 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co. 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. ........+6++: 
Williams Bros. Co. .....eeeeeseeeees 
Williams, Cohen E., & Sons .......-- 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc.........-- 
Witsenberg, M., Jr. ...... eoccesecece: 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. 
WOE BEITIME GO ccccccccccccccccce ee 
Weeds. BEG.  CGn.. TAB. ccdveccseccces 
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— for a whiter, brighter flour 


— for uniform enrichment 


The near miracles of 
modern surgery depend not only on the skill 
of the surgeon but also on the skilled 
“surgical team” and new chemotherapeutic 
agents. In flour milling, too, the skill of the 
miller can be effectively augmented by the 
coordinated teamwork of capable flour treat- 
ment specialists and mill-tested processing 
materials. That’s why 
progressive mills every- 


where have turned to 





AGENE 
— for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 





N-Richment-A 


NEED SKILLED ASSISTANTS 





N-A’s Flour Service with problems of 
bleaching, maturing and enriching. 

N-A’s Flour Service Division is a team 
of field experts, technicians and laboratory 
facilities always available to work with you 
and your own consultants and to aid you in 
the use of N-A Products—Agene, Nova- 
delox, N-Riehment-A, Beta Chlora and N-A 
Feeders. 

Perhaps the skilled hands in your mill 


can use these skilled assistants too. 


NA7 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


OVADEL-AGENE- 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 

















| SEE THEY'RE A 
DRAWING A NEW 7 YES—-A NE 
DESIGN FOR THEIR BRANDS c, DRESS FOR THAT 
OLD-TIME Quatity! 
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